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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  situated 
in  West  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area  of  about  fifty 
acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the  various  railroad 
depots  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as  follows:  from  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  thence  on 
foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes:  or, 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  depot,  by  a  walk  of  one  square 
south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by  car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR  STUDENTS. 

Accommodations  for  students  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  is  provided  in  the  new  dormitory  system.  These  "  houses  "  are 
described  at  length  on  pages  12  and  13.  Plans,  prices,  and  all  other 
information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  "  Commons,"  has  recently  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about 
seven  hundred  students  can  obtain  board. 

In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  from  five  dollars  per  week  upwards.  Upon 
application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments  (see 
Administrative  Officers,  following),  lists  of  recommended  boarding 
houses  may  be  seen. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  CATALOGUES,   CIRCULARS,   ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  charge  is  made  for 
the  Catalogue,  but  in  all  cases  the  request  must  be  accompanied  by  ten 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  return  postage. 

Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to  the  separate  De- 
partments of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  offered  in  the 
College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  name 
and  address.  Such  applications  should  also  be  addressed  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  require- 
ments in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  particular  Department  (see  Admi?iistrative 
Officers,  following),  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Persons  desiring  copies  of  the  College  entrance  examination  papers 
of  the  preceding  year  may  obtain  the  same  upon  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  College. 
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BRIEF   HISTORICAL,   SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  1751  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formerly  opened.  Two 
years  later  (1753)  a  charter  w?as  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  proficiency 
which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members  to  a  degree. 
This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a  collegiate  charter. 
In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  designated  the  intstiution 
as  the  "  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania.' ' 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  College. 
He  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief. 
Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they  urged  the 
trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles  which  should 
be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that 
henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious  belief  should  ever 
enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  College  or  of  appointing  its 
officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  College  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  charter.  A  new  institution, 
entitled  the  "  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, ' '  was  chartered 
at  the  same  time.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work  for  both  insti- 
tutions, a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  projected.  In  1791, 
this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legislature,  and  the  name 
"  University  of  Pennsylvania  ' '  conferred  upon  the  united  institutions. 
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6  BRIEF   HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  depart- 
ments, established  at  the  dates  indicated: 

(1740.     Charitable  School;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 
175 1.     The  College. 
1765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1 790-1 850.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1865.     The  Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 

1883.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1 891.*  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

1892.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

♦Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Provost—  Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

Office,  114  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  9.15  A.  M.  to  11  A.  M. 
Vice-Provost— K-ev.  George  S.  Fuixerton,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  114  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  10  a.  m.  to  ii  a.  m. 

Treasurer— Arthur  E.  Newboux 

Office,  113  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m. 
to  3  P.  M. 
Secretary— Rev :  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

Office,  Room  56,  400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.     Office  hours, 
10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  except  Saturdays. 
Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,    101  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9.30 
a.  m.  to  4.30  P.  M.     Saturdays,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  p.  M. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the   College   Faculty— William  A.    Lamberton,   A.  M., 
Lit?.  D. 
Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  A.  M. 
to  12  M. 
Vice-Dean  of  the  College— Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  A.  M. 
to  12  M. 
Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward 
W.  Mumford,  Ph.  B. 
Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  A.M. 
to  12  M. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  105  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  11  a.  m. 
to  1  p.  M.     Saturdays,  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty— William  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  the  Law  Department,  115  So.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty— John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  1  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  1  P.  M., 
daily. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  18  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m. 
to  1  P.  M.,  daily. 
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8  ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterifiary  Medicine — John  Marshau,,  M.  D. , 
Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  i  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  I  p.  m., 
daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Auxiliary  to  Medicine — Charges  K.  Miu,s, 
M.D. 
Office,  Room  A,  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.      Office  hours, 
Mondays,  3  P.  M.  to  3.30  p.  M. 


SUMMARIES. 


GENERAL  SUMMAKI ES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College .  108 

Department  of  Philosophy 49 

44         "     Law 10 

11         "     Medicine  (exclusive  of  Hospital  Service)  .    .  82 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 5 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 4 

Department  of  Dentistry 35 

44         44      Veterinary  Medicine 17 

Emeritus  Professors 6 


Duplications 


316 
74 


Total 


242 


Students. 

The  College 917 

Department  of  Philosophy 161 

"    Law 358 

44          "   Medicine 920 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 48 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 29 

Department  of  Dentistry   .    . 373 

44          "    Veterinary  Medicine 50 


Duplications 


Total 


-2856 
45 

2811 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


Alabama    ....  2 

Alaska I 

Argentine  Rep.    .    .  1 

Arkansas       ....  1 

Australia 6 

Austria 2 

Barbadoes     ....  2 

Bermuda 2 

Brazil 1 


British  Columbia    .     1 

Bulgaria 1 

California 12 

Canada  ......  18 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut .  24 

Cuba  .......    3 

Delaware 59 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .    9 


Ecuador    1 

England 1 

Florida 2 

France  1 

Georgia 13 

Germany 7 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho 1 

Illinois  ......  15 


IO 

India i 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 13 

Ireland 1 

Jamaica,  W.  I.     .    .    2 

Japan 4 

Kansas 11 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana 4 

Maine 11 

Maryland 14 

Massachusetts  ...  45 

Mexico 1 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota    ....    6 
Mississippi    ....    2 

Missouri 10 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada 1 


SUMMARIES. 


New  Brunswick 

4 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .    . 
New  Mexico     . 

5 

161 

1 

New  York    .    . 

ro6 

New  Zealand   . 

1 

Nicaragua     .    .    . 
North  Carolina 

6 
13 

North  Dakota  . 

1 

Nova  Scotia  .   . 

2 

Ohio 

36 

Oregon  .... 
Pennsylvania   . 
Persia     .... 

3 

.  2022 

1 

Prince  Edward 

Island     .    .    . 

1 

Puerto  Rico  .    . 

2 

Rhode  Island   . 

11 

Russia    ,   ♦    .   . 

6 

Scotland 2 

South  Carolina  .    .  2 

South  Dakota    .    .  1 

Spain 1 

Switzerland    ...  1 

Tennessee   .    .    .    .  io 

Texas   ......  8 

Turkey 1 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  1 

Utah 3 

Vermont 5 

Virginia 7 

Washington    ...  6 

West  Indies    ...  2 

West  Virginia    .    .  17 

Wisconsin   ....  20 

Wyoming    ....  1 

Total 2811 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 


Houston  Hall,  a  club-bouse  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  students  of  tbe 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  uses  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  January  2,  1896.  This  building,  within  whose 
walls  centres  the  daily  social  life  of  the  students,  was  erected  largely 
through  the  generosity  of  the  late  H.  H.  Houston,  a  trustee  of  this 
University,  and  his  wife,  as  a  memorial  to  their  eldest  son,  Henry 
Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  College  Class  of  1878.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  December  22,  1894. 

The  situation  of  Houston  Hall,  in  almost  the  exact  geographical 
centre  of  the  University's  great  group  of  buildings,  embodies  to  a 
large  extent  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  centralization  of  the  Univer- 
sity's undergraduate  interests.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to 
provide  for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place  where  all 
may  meet  on  common  ground;  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  avail- 
able facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  harmless  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading  room, 
with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers;  smoking  rooms, 
billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspond- 
ence room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffleboards,  a  bath  room,  including 
shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy 
rooms ;  a  large  auditorium,  with  grand  organ  rooms  for  the  Univer- 
sity papers  and  other  organizations,  a  dark  room  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers, and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  a  self-governing  organi- 
zation, to  membership  in  which  any  student  or  officer  of  instruction  is 
eligible.     The  cost  of  membership  is  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
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UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES. 


Copies  of  plans  of  the  Dormitories,  indicating  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  information,  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  Room  103,  College  Hall. 
A  printed  list  of  the  vacant  rooms  for  1897-98  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution on  March  15,  1897.  Of  these  rooms,  ten  per  cent,  will  be 
reserved  until  after  the  entrance  examinations  in  June,  1897,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  incoming  Freshman  class,  and  will  be  assigned  by  lot  to 
successful  candidates.  All  applications  for  these  rooms,  accompanied 
by  the  required  bonds,  must  be  filed  not  later  than  June  1,  1897.  Blank 
forms  of  application  and  bond  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two  open 
courts.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one  half  of 
the  rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study, 
with  two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single 
occupant.  All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system, 
all  doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  stair- 
case are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  The  prices 
of  the  rooms  range  from  $35.00  to  $105.00  per  annum  per  student. 
Almost  all  of  the  double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open 
fire-places.  The  University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following 
furniture:  bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase, 
chairs  and  toilet  china. 

In  the  assignment  of  a  ' '  double  room ' '  (marked  for  two  students 
on  the  plans),  preference  will  be  given  to  an  application  signed  by  two 
students  who  will  use  the  room  together.  Two  students  wishing  to 
apply  for  a  room  together  should  both  sign  an  application  for  the 
room;  such  an  application  will  be  given  two  chances  in  the  allotment, 
and  any  room  drawn  will  be  assigned  to  both  the  applicants.  The 
University,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  assignment  of  a 
room  to  two  students  if  the  room  is  not  duly  claimed  and  occupied 
throughout  the  year  by  the  two  students  signing  the  application. 
Suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  University,  or  serious  infringement 
of  the  rules  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  the  cancellation 
by  the  University  of  any  lease. 
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UNIVERSITY   DORMITORIES  1 3 

If  one  of  two  room-mates  is  expelled  or  suspended,  or  so  infringes 
University  rules  as  to  make  his  removal  from  the  Dormitories  neces- 
sary, the  other  room-mate  may  have  the  room  assigned  to  him  by 
signing  a  new  application;  provided  that  there  are  not  two  other 
students  applying  together  for  the  room.  Or  he  may  hold  the  room  1  >y 
taking  another  room-mate,  who  must  be  qualified  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion and  bond. 

Every  student  wishing  to  occupy  a  University  room  must  file  with 
his  application  a  bond  for  $125.00.  When  two  students  wish  to  occupy 
a  room  together  each  must  file  a  bond.  The  bond  must  be  signed  by 
two  responsible  persons,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  No  student  or  officer  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as 
bondsman.  Or,  instead  of  filing  a  bond,  a  student  may  pay  in  advance 
the  full  3'ear's  rent  of  the  room,  and  make  a  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  to 
cover  possible  damage,  any  balance  remaining  to  be  returned  when 
the  room  is  finally  given  up.  Or  the  student  may  pay  half  the  year's 
rent  in  advance,  and  give  a  bond  covering  the  other  half  and  the 
deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  required.  Each  tenant  will  be  held  for  the 
full  year's  rent  and  charges  against  the  room.  But  when  the  room  is 
vacated  before  the  end  of  the  college  year,  the  bondsmen  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year  if 
the  room  is  rented  to  another  tenant. 

Only  members  of  the  University  may  occupy  University  rooms. 
Rentals  will  include  heat,  light,  and  all  reasonable  care  of  the  rooms. 
Additional  services  must  be  paid  for  as  "  extras,"  and  must  in  all 
cases  be  performed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  University. 

DINING    HAIX. 

The  University  Dining  Hall,  or  "  Commons,"  situated  on  a  plot  of 
ground  adjacent  to  the  Dormitories,  furnishes  good  table  board  at 
$3.50  per  week.     This  price  includes  service. 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

REV.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and  Professor 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

E.  OTIS  KENDALL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Compara- 
tive Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.M.,  LiTT.  D.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  American  Arche- 
ology and  Linguistics. 

REV.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Assyrian,  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology. 

MORRIS  J ASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

-WILLIAM  POWELL  WILSON,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  LiTT.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

ARTHUR  W.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

EDWARD  D.  COPE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

ROLAND  P.  FALKNER,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics. 

FRANCIS  N.  THORPE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  Constitutional 
History. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

♦Absent  on  leave. 
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ALFRED  GUDEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology. 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Pa.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  The  Faculty. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Embryology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature . 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Transportation 
and  Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

SAMUEL  McC.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

LECTURERS. 

DANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,   B.  S.,   Ph.  D  ,   Germanic  Languages  and 

Literature. 
J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,   Botany,  General  Biology  and 

Zoology. 
HOMER  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  English. 
PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 
HERMANN  FLECK,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 
GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 
HOB  ART  C.  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
ROBERT  H.  BRADBURY,  Ph.  D.,  Physical  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Greek. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 
ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 
CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  English. 
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The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the 

various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science  The  instruction  is 
intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  a  full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others,  how- 
ever, may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department,  under  conditions 
hereinafter  specified. 
The  session  of  1897-98  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  1. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups: 

1.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  American  Archaeology  and  Languages. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology. 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic  Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

9.  History. 

10.  Economics,  Politics,  Sociology  and  Statistics. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  constitute 
the  Group  Committee.  To  the  several  Group  Committees  are  entrusted 
the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the  oversight  of 
students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  subdivided  into  lecture 
courses,  seminary  courses  and  laboratory  courses. 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees  a 
''standard"  course  is  used;  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  per 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to  the 
standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group  Com- 
mittee. 
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ADMISSION. 


Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  themselves 
in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  may  be  admitted  by  the  Dean  as  a  special  student,  not  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  upon  the  presentation  of  written  statements 
from  the  instructors  with  whom  he  desires  to  work,  certifying  to  his 
fitness  and  consenting  to  his  admission. 

Any  person  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  from  some  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are  recog- 
nized by  this  University  as  equivalent  to  its  own  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Dean  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree.  In  such  cases  the  appli- 
cant's diploma  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Dean. 

Students  who  are  allowed  to  become  candidates  for  a  higher  degree 
are  termed  regular  students.  Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  a.e  termed  special  students. 

If  the  degree  has  been  taken  five  or  more  years  before  the  date  of 
application,  the  Dean  may  at  his  discretion  require  of  the  applicant 
further  evidence  of  his  ability  to  pursue  with  profit  his  studies  in  the 
Department. 

Persons  who  do  not  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  may,  in  exceptional 
cases,  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree;  provided  they  satisfy 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  by  examination,  or  in  such 
other  way  as  the  Committee  may  in  each  case  determine,  that  they 
possess  not  only  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of 
the  subjects  they  may  select,  but  also  that  general  cultivation  and 
training  which  is  the  result  of  a  properly  conducted  college  course. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other  De- 
partments of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  this 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  are  allowed  to 
pursue  courses  in  other  Departments  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matriculation 
card;  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will  be 
allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  are  good  only  for  the  year 
in  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 
For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  at  the  office. 

P.ESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  residence  at  this  University.     To  be  construed  in  residence  at 
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this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six  standard 
lecture  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.  Work  done  at 
other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group  Committees 
in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

When  only  one  year  is  spent  in  residence  at  this  University,  it  must 
be  the  last  year  of  the  student's  course. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  (Ph.  D. ),  Master  of  Arts,  (A.  M.),  and  Master  of  Science, 
(M.S.). 

The  right  to  recommend  a  candidate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a 
higher  degree  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Dean 
and  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  representing  those  branche  -of  study 
in  which  the  candidate  has  been  working.  Before  a  student  can  offer 
himself  for  examination,  he  must  present  to  the  Dean  suitable  written 
certificates  from  the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  his 
work  has  been  prosecuted,  setting  forth  that  he  has  not  only  complied 
with  all  conditions  prescribed  by  the  rules,  but  is  also  in  the  judgment 
of  those  committees  fitted  by  his  ability  and  attainments  to  receive 
the  degree  in  question.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examinations, 
or  by  compliance  with  any  prescribed  conditions  whatever.  The 
requirements  for  degrees  hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  minimum  requirements  only,  and  it  remains  within  the 
power  of  any  Group  Committee  to  refuse  to  grant  any  student  a 
recommendation  for  the  higher  degree.  All  degrees  are  conferred  at 
the  annual  commencement  in  June. 

THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE. 

Only  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can 
proceed  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Only  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
can  proceed  to  that  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
required  to  elect,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  not  less  than  twelve 
standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  to  pursue  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committees  offering  them.     He  must  then  pass  a  private 
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written  examination  under  the  direction  of  his  instructors,  and  a 
public  oral  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  of  such  members  of  the  Faculty  as  desire  to  attend. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recogni- 
tion of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite  branch 
of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  granted  before  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor  upon 
a  candidate  who  has  not  completed  twenty-four  standard  courses  or 
their  equivalent.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already  had  a  good 
undergraduate  course  and  pursues  in  graduate  work  the  same  topics 
to  which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  undergraduate,  will 
usually  be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years;  but  students  whose 
college  training  has  been  in  any  respect  defective,  or  who  cannot 
devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  will  require  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which  he 
desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known  as 
his  principal  or  major  'subject,  shall  lie  within  the  group;  although 
the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in  other  groups, 
and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major  work.  The 
other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor  subjects.  It  is 
recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  outside  the  group  in 
which  his  major  lies.  In  every  case  the  minor  subjects  shall  be  so 
related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some  recognized  and  approved 
end. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his  major  work. 
Under  no  circumstances  may  a  candidate  present  himself  for  his 
degree  before  he  can  show  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  two 
European  languages  besides  English,  one  of  which  must  be  a  modern 
tongue. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  or  power    of  original  and 
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independent  research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  and  approved 
by  the  Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  examinations. 

The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  or  printed,  unless  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  in  charge  the  Dean  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  written  thesis.  The  committee  may  require  the  thesis  to  be 
printed  before  recommending  the  candidate  for  the  degree.  If  the 
thesis  is  written  or  typewritten,  one  copy  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  before  the  student  can  be  recommended  for 
his  degree;  if  printed,  fifty  copies  must  be  deposited. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  pass  a  private  written 
examination  conducted  by  his  instructors,  and  a  public  oral  examina- 
tion. The  final  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  representing  the  candidate's  major  and  two 
minor  subjects  respectively,  in  the  presence  of  such  members  of  the 
Faculty  as  may  desire  to  attend. 

FEES. 

For  regular  students  the  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  ( roo.oo)  dollars 
per  annum.     The  graduation  fee  is  twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars. 

For  special  students  a  fee  is  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
courses  taken  The  fee  for  a  course  is  found  by  multiplying  ten 
dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  offered  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  this  product.  If 
several  courses  be  taken  with  the  same  instructor,  this  five  dollars  is 
added  only  once.  Fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  in  two  instal- 
ments, on  November  1  and  February  1,  strictly  in  advance. 


THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
The  income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships,  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scientific 
eminence,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the  cause  of 
advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  instituted 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  fourteen  fellow- 
ships and  five  senior  fellowships;  men  only  being  eligible. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These  are  assigned  to  the  following  groups  of  subjects: 
i.  History  and  Economics. 

2.  Classical  Languages. 

3.  Modern  Languages  (German  and  French). 

4.  History  and  Philosophy. 

5.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

6.  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

7.  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

8.  English  and  History. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Science,  and 
who  have  been  resident  students  of  the  University  for  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  graduation.  They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder  is 
required  to  continue  in  resident  graduate  study  at  the  University  for 
one  full  academic  year;  he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  $100  from  the  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 
The  fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages. 

2.  Semitic  Languages. 

3.  Germanic  Languages. 

4.  Romanic  Languages. 

5.  English. 

6.  American  History. 

7.  European  History. 

8.  Political  Science. 

9.  Economics. 

10.  Philosophy. 

11.  Pedagogy. 

12.  Chemistry. 

13.  Biology. 

14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

A  Fellowship  has  a  value  of  $600;  but  $100,  the  amount  of  the  tuition 
fee,  is  deducted  and  applied  to  increasing  and  improving  the  equip- 
ment of  the  department.  The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  may  be  once 
reappointed. 

*  For  Fellowships  open  to  women  see  p.  62. 
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The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  of  non -technical 
character;  must  have  pursued  graduate  work  successfully  for  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  an  acceptable  college  or  university;  must 
have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German;  and  must  not 
already  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Certificates  establishing  these 
facts  must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the  title 
subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes  more 
than  one  subject,  the  major  and  minor  must  be  chosen  from  them. 
He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no  teaching,  or  other  outside 
work,  will  be  permitted. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  Fellowships  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean. 

SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,  are  not  designated  by  sub- 
jects. They  are  open  only  to  men  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Applicants  must  specify 
what  study  they  intend  to  pursue. 

A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  some  work  of 
original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will  also  do 
such  teaching  or  lecturing  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required  by  the  head  of  his  department,  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hours  a  week.  No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  permitted. 
Residence  is  imperative. 

The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  College  Faculty,  to  a  baccalaureate 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who  proposes  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  reappointed 
until  he  has  held  the  Fellowship  three  years,  and  may,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any  university  here  or  abroad. 
The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 


For  further  information  concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
address 

William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103  College  Hall,  daily,  from  11  a.  m.  to 
1  P.  M. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent  those 
divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other  divisions 
may  be  allowed  in  special  cases.  In  electing  a  major,  a  student  merely 
designates  that  division  of  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  become  espe- 
cially proficient:  his  further  work  in  that  field  is  not  determined  by 
any  prearranged  system  of  lecture  courses,  but  will  be  directed  by  the 
Group  Committee  in  such  manner  as  seems  best  to  conduce  to  the 
student's  progress. 

In  specifying  the  following  minor  courses,  the  several  committees  do 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  student's  arranging  other  minors  for 
himself  by  a  differe?it  combination  of  courses  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  minors  here  specified  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  students,  and 
that  their  distinct  formulation  will  aid  students  in  arra?iging  their 
work  intelligently. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  one  hour  courses  extending  over 
a  year,  and  two  hour  courses  extending  over  a  term  are  accounted 
standard  courses.  Courses  of  one  hour  for  one  term  are  half  courses; 
of  two  or  three  hours  for  one  year,  double  and  triple  courses, 
respectively. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group  Committee:  Professor  J  astro  w,  Chairman.   Professor 

HII.PRECHT. 

Majors — Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Syriac. 
Minors — Students  electing  a  minor  in  the  group  must  con- 
fine their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  languages. 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Hiijprecht.  pe?we"k. 

i.    Semitic  Seminary  {Second  Term)  (Unit  Course) i 

Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  will  be  required. 

ASSYRIAN, 
i.   Assyrian  Grammar 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and  inter- 
pretation of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch ,  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar, and  Meissner,  Assyrisch-Babylonische  Chrestomathie. 
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Hours 
per  week. 

2.  Origin  and  History  of  Cuneiform  Writing  {First  Term)     .    .     r 

Critical  examination  of  Delitzsch,  Die  Entstehung  des  eli- 
tes ten  Sch  rift  systems. 

3.  Interpretation  of  the  Monolith  Inscriptions  of  Ashurnasira- 
pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  {Second  Term) .    .     1 

Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol. 
I,  p.  27  and  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  6-8. 

4.  Boundary  Stones  of  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  and  Mar- 
duk-akhe-irba  {Second  Term) 1 

Hilprecht,  Freibrief  Nebukadnezar^s  /.,  Rawlinson,  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  V,  pp.  55-57;  Hil- 
precht, Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  part  2,  pp.  65-67. 

5.  Neo- Babylonian  Contract  Tablets  from  Archives  of  Nippur 
{Second  Term) 1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  (being  vol.  X  of  Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A). 

6.  Assyrian  Letters  of  King  Dushratta  of  Mitani  to  King  Ame- 
nophis  of  Egypt  {First  Term)  (Unit  Course) 1 

Abel  &  Winckler,  Der  Thontafelfund  von  El-Amarna,  Iy 
Nos.  21-26;  Bezold  &  Budge,  The  Tell-el-Amama  Tablets  in 
the  British  Museum,  Nos.  8-10;  Bezold,  Oriental  Diplomacy. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 
1.    Early  Votive  Inscriptions   from    Nippur  and    Tello    {First 

Term)  (Unit  Course)  .    .  1 

Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  parts  1  and  2;  De 
Sarzec-Heuzey,    Decouvertes  en  Chaldie. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

1.  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah  {First  Term)    .    2 

Philological,  historical,  theological.  Open  to  theological 
students  and  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

Professor  JasTrow. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  {Second  Term)   .    .    .    .     t 

Lectures  giving  the  outlines  of  Hebrew  History.     Open 
to  all  graduate  students. 
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Hours  pet 
week. 


3.  Interpretation  of  Ecclesiastes  {First  Term) 1 

4.  Interpretation  of  Isaiah.  Selections  from  Chapters  I-XXXV. 
{Second  Term) 1 

In  connection  with  courses  3  and  4,  constant  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  Septuagint.  Careful  studies  in  the  vocab- 
ulary will  be  made. 

5.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (concluded)  and  the  Book  of 
Leviticus 1 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical questions. 

6.  Reading  at  sight  of  selected  chapters  from  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  exercises  in  translation 
from  English  into  Hebrew    .    . 1 

7.  Hebrew  Syntax  on  the  basis  of  Davidson's  treatise  {Second 
Term) 1 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar 1 

Setting  forth  the  morphology  of  the  language  in  its  histori- 
cal development. 

9.  The  Mishnaic  treatises  Pirke  A  both  {Ethics  of  the  Fathers) 
and  Shabbdth  {Sabbath).     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 1 

ARAMAIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

1.    Elements  of  the  Grammar:  Readings  from  Daniel  and  Ezra,     1 
Constant  comparison  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  will  be 
made.     All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
be  read.     Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aramaischen. 

SYRIAC. 
Professor  Hixprecht. 


1.    Syriac  Grammar  {First  Term) 1 

Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

ARABIC. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

1.   Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar . 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language. 
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2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Koran 1 

This  course  will  include  occasional  selections  from  native 
commentators. 

3.  Selections  from  Briinnow,  Arabic  Chrestomathy 1 

4.  El-Bokhari's  Collection  of  traditions,  bearing  on  the  life  of 
Mohammed.     (Edition  Krehl.)    Part  I  {First  Term)  .    .    .    .    1 

5.  Abu-1-Feda,   Historia  Ante- 1  si  arnica.      (Edition    Fleisher.) 
(Second  Term) 1 

Courses  4  and  5  are  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

6 .  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Semitic  Epigraphy  (First  Term ) . 
(Omitted  in  1897-98) 1 

7 .  The  South  Arabic  Inscriptions 1 

Hoinmel,  Sud-Arabische  Chrestomathie  (Second  Term), 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

Note. — The  courses  offered  in  Semitic  languages  every 
year  include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches 
of  literature,  paleography  and  archaeology.  Courses  on  the 
life,  customs,  religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will 
be  given  at  certain  intervals.  Lectures  on  Phoenician  and 
Ethiopic  will  be  given  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
applicants. 


II.    AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  BrinTon. 

Majors— 1.  Nahuatl  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Mayan  and  Mexican  Hieroglyphics. 

3.  North  American  Archaeology. 

Minors — 1.   General  Structure  of  American  Languages. 

2.  Outlines  of  American  Archaeology. 

3.  Antiquities  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  group  will  be  in  large  measure 
based  upon  the  unusually  rich  collections  of  the  University 
Museum,  and  will  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  aims  of  applicants. 
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III.    INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  EasTON.  Hours 

per  week. 

Majors — Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology. 

Minors — i.  Phonetics  and  linguistics.     Courses  i  and  2. 

2.  Sanskrit.     Courses  2  and  3. 

1.  Phonetics  and  the  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Indo-Euro-    - 

pean  Languages;  Linguistics 2 

2.  Sanskrit,  for  beginners 2 

3.  Advanced  Sanskrit  (Omitted  in  1897-98) 2 

These  courses  are  planned  with  reference  to  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  student.  General  linguistics,  phonetics  and  a 
varying  amount  of  Sanskrit  form  the  basis;  an  outline  of  the 
growth  of  Indo-European  forms  is  presented,  while  special 
attention  is  given,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  morphology  of  the 
languages  to  which  the  student  particularly  devotes  himself. 
In  the  major  course  this  study  is  carried  into  greater  detail, 
and  more  Sanskrit  is  required.  A  course  in  Greek,  equiva- 
lent to  a  minor,  is  required  when  Comparative  Philology  is 
taken  as  a  major. 


IV.     CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  LamberTon,  Chairman. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  Dr.  Bates. 
Majors— Greek,  Latin. 

Minors — Six  courses,   or  their  equivalent  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  following  announcements  embrace  those  courses  only 
which  will  be  given  in  the  academic  year  1897-98.  The 
authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the  work  as  a  major 
to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres  of  the  literature. 

GREEK. 
Professor  LamberTon. 

,    Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens 2 

This  will  be  a  philological  and  historical  study.     Written 
work  on  special  topics  will  be  expected  from  the  members 
of  the  class  from  time  to  time. 
.   Thucydides 2 
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per  week. 

3.  Pausanias'  Periegesis,  with  a  special  study  of  the  monuments    2 

Considerable  portions  of  Pausanias  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  recent  archaeological  investigation. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  first  and  to  parts  of 
the  other  books.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  present 
a  paper  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some 
subject  connected  with  the  course. 

Text-books  :    Schubart's    Pausaniae  Descriptio  Graeciae, 
2  vols.     (Teubner.) 

LATIN. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman. 

4.  The  Remnants  of  Early  Latin 2 

The  work  will  crystallize  about  the  fragments  of  Naevius, 
Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius  and  Lucilius,  special  attention 
being  given  to  a  study  of  their  language  and  method,  their 
literary  sources  and  models,  the  character  of  the  informa- 
tion imparted,  their  rhetorical  workmanship,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  later  writers.     (Seminary. ) 

5.  History  of  Classical  Philology,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present 1 

Students  desirous  of  taking  this  course  will  provide  them- 
selves with  Gudeman's  Outlines  of  Classical  Philology,  (sec- 
ond edition.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 

6.  Sources  of  Roman  History  {First  Term) 1 

7.  Tibullus  and  Propertius  {Second  Term) 1 


A  Journal  Club  will  meet  once  a  month.  Its  members  will 
prepare  reviews  of  the  most  recent  and  important  publica- 
tions in  the  field  of  Latin  Literature  and  Language,  the  par- 
ticular topics  being  assigned  by  the  instructor. 


V.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Learned,  Chairman.     Dr.  Shumway. 

Majors— Germanic  Literature.     Germanic  Philology. 
Minors — 1.  For  students  of  Germanics.     Course  2. 

2.  For  students  of  Mediaeval  History.  Courses  5  ad,  (or  sac, 
or  5  be,)  and  4. 
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3.  For   students  of   English   or   Romanic  Literature.      Six 

courses  to  be  chosen  from  8,  9,  10,  ir. 

4.  For  students  of   English   or  Romanic    Philology.     Six 

courses  to  be  chosen  from  2,  3,  4,  12,  13,  14,  15. 
The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped  in  cycles 
of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pursue  his  studies  in  all 
the  representative  periods  of  Germanic  languages  and  literatures — 
Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  New  High  German 
(including  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies). During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  most  important  periods. 

Professor  Learned.  Hours 

per  week, 
i.    Germanic  Seminary 3 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  designed  for  advanced  students 
only,  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Middle  High 
German,  New  High  German  and  of  the  outlines  of  German 
literature.  Students  must  give  evidence  of  their  fitness  to 
enter  the  work  of  the  seminary.  The  subjects  to  be  treated 
in  the  year  1897-98  are  the  following: 

(a)  Goethe's  Poems.  Particularly  those  shorter  poems 
will  be  interpreted  which  reflect  the  literary  development  of 
the  poet.  Von  Loeper's  edition  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
work  (First  Term). 

(b)  Old  High  German.  The  earliest  poetic  monuments 
will  be  interpreted  with  the  text  of  Miillenhoff  and  Scherer, 
Denkmaler  (third  edition)  as  a  basis.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  metrical  form  (Second  Term ) . 

During  the  year  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  the  Nibelungen- 
liedy  Heliand,  Goethe,  Faust  and  Minnesangsfruhling  may 
be  expected. 
2.    Old  Norse il/2 

This  course  runs  over  two  years.  The  work  is  distributed 
as  follows: 

(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.  Begins  with  the  grammar 
(Noreen,  Altislandische  Grammatik,  2.  Aufl.,  Halle,  1892), 
and  continues  with  the  reading  of  Gunnlaugssaga  Ormstungu, 
Ari,  Islendingabbk,  the  Njalssagay  or  other  representative 
Saga  prose  (Double  Course,  First  year,  1897-98). 

(b)  Elder  Edda.  Interpretation  of  the  heroic  and  myth- 
ological lays,  with  special  reference  to  early  Norse  life  and 
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the  development  of  the  Heroic  Saga  in  the  North.  The  his- 
tory of  Icelandic  literature,  and  other  collateral  readings  will 
be  required  of  those  who  take  this  course  as  a  minor  (Double 
Course,  Second  year). 

Dr.  Shumway. 
Gothic i 

The  course  in  Gothic  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  to  familiarize  him 
with  the  elements  of  comparative  Germanic  Phonology.  The 
text-books  used  are  Braune,  Gotische  Grammatik  (fourth 
edition,  Halle,  1895);  Balg,  The  First  Germanic  Bible;  Uh- 
lenbeek,  Kurzgefasstes  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  derGoti- 
schen  Sprache. 
Middle  High  German  {First  Term) 2 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  grammatical  forms  and  to  give  him  a  fluent 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  course  is  offered 
each  year  and  will  treat  Lyric  and  Epic  poetry  in  alternate 
years.  For  the  years  1897-98  Walt  her  von  der  Vogelweide 
(Wilmann's  edition),  has  been  selected.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  some  work  of  Hartman  von  Aue. 
Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik  (fourth  edition,  Halle, 
1894).  This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  those 
who  enter  the  seminary  during  the  second  term. 

Professor  Learned  and  Dr.  Shumway. 

Sixteenth  Century  German 2 

The  cycle  of  subjects  constituting  this  course  is  intended  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  representative  writers  of  the 
Reformation  period  and  is  arranged  by  years  as  follows: 

(a)  First  year  (1897-98)  :  Sebastian  Brant,  Narrenschiff 
(Dr.  Shumway);  Hans  Sachs,  Fastnachtspiele  Fabeln  und 
Schwanke  (Professor  Learned). 

(6)  Second  year:  Thomas  Murner  (Dr.  Shumway);  Ulrich 
von  Hiitten  (Professor  Learned). 

(c)  Third  year:  Johann  Fischart  (Dr.  Shumway);  Martin 
Luther  (Professor  Learned). 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  interpretation  of  texts 
and  collateral  readings. 
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Dr.    SHUMWAY.  Hours 

per  week. 

6.  Seventeenth  Century  German 2 

This  course  will  be  given  once  in  three  years  and  will  treat 
the  period  from  Opitz  to  Grimmelshausen.  Lectures  and 
collateral  readings. 

Professor  Learned. 

7.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  German 2 

From  Gottsched  to  Lessing. 

Influences  of  French  and  English  literature  in  Germany. 
The  contest  between  the  Leipzig  and  Swiss  Schools.  Early 
works  of  Klopstock.     Lectures  with  collateral  readings. 


Professor  Learned. 

The  Classical  Period   ....        , 2 

Storm  and  Stress.     Direct  influence  of  classicism.     "Auf- 
klarung"   and  its  effects  on  German  thought.       (Omitted 
in  1897-98.) 
The  Romantic  School 2 

Elements    of    Romanticism    traced   through   the    earlier 
eighteenth  century  and  treated  in   relation  to  the  German 
ideals  of  1813-1848.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.  j 
German  Literature  in  America 1 

The  literary  relations   of  Germany  and   America  in    the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature.     Once 
in  three  years. 
America  in  the  German  Novel 1 

American  life  as  reflected  in   the  German  novel  of  the 
present  century.     The  influence  of  early  American  novelists 
in  Germany.     Once  in  three  years.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 
German  Dialects 1 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  German  dia- 
lects and  to  the  examination  of  specimens  of  dialect  liter- 
ature, with  constant  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  dialects 
to  the  literary  German.  Once  in  three  years.  (Omitted 
in  1897-98. ) 
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13.  Germanic  Philology.     Comparative  Germanic  Phonology  .    .     1 

This  course  presupposes  that  the  student  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  phonetics  and  of  Gothic,  Old  High  Ger- 
man and  Old  Saxon  and  Middle  High  German  forms. 

14.  Comparative  German  Syntax 1 

Professor  Learned. 

15.  History  of  the  German  Languages 1 

Lectures  covering  the  Old  High  German  period. 

16.  The  Germanic  Association. 

This  association,  formed  of  the  instructors  and  advanced 
graduate  students,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German. 
All  members  are  expected  to  present  original  papers  in  the 
course  of  the  year:  these  may  be  followed  by  minor  com- 
munications. 

Note.— German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  a  class  in  German 
Conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 


VI.    ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert. 

Majors — Students  electing  a  major  in  the  group  will  be  re- 
quired to  specialize  in  one  of  the  four  following  divisions: 
Old  French,  and  Proven cal;  Italian  and  Provencal;  Italian 
and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Minors — Any  suitable  arrangement  of  courses  may  be 
elected  as  a  minor. 

1.  Old  French,  (a)  Interpretation  of  selected  texts  from  Bartsch 
&  Horning:  LaLangue  et  la  Litter ature  Frangaises  depuis  le 
IXZweSieclejusqu'auXIVZmeSiecle.     (Paris,  1887.)     .    .    .     1 

(b)  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Erec  und  Enide,{ed.  Forster,  1896)     1 

2.  Old  Provencal.  Interpretation  of  selected  texts  from  Appel, 
Provenzalische  Chrestomathie.     (Leipzig,  1896) 1 

3.  Italian.     Dante,  //  Paradiso 1 

4.  Old  Spanish.  Poema  del  Cid.  Selections  from  Keller, 
Altspanisches  Lesebuch 1 

5.  Spanish.     The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  XVII  Century.    Lope 

de  Vega,  Sin  Secreto  no  ay  Amor;  Calderon,  El  Principe 

3 
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Constant e;  Miguel  Sanchez  (el  Divino),  La  Isla  Bdrbara  and 

La  Guarda  Cuidadosa  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1897)      1 

6.    Portuguese.      Interpretation  of  selected  Episodes  from  Cam- 

oens,  Os  Lnsiadas  and  the  Sonnets  and  Lyrics 1 


VII.  ENGLISH. 


Professor  Scheming,  Chairman;  Professor  Easton,  Assistant 
Professor  Penniman,  Dr.  Homer  Smith,  Dr.  Child. 

Majors — English  Literature,  English  Philology. 
Minors — 1.  English  Philology. 

2.  English  Literature.     Either  course  2  or  course 
3  as  a  basis,  combined  with  1,  or  with  4  and  5. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Scheming. 

1.  English  Lyrical  Poetry  (from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Dryden)    2 

This  course  involves  an  historical  and  aesthetic  treatment 
of  the  English  lyric  of  art,  including  work  in  the  theory  and 
growth  of  English  metres  and  forms  of  verse;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lyric  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.,  the 
Restoration  and  later;  and  a  consideration  of  the  aesthetic 
principles  governing  this  form  of  literature. 

2.  The  English  Drama 3 

This  course  extends  from  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays, 
through  the  drama  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  to 
the  Heroic  Plays  of  the  Restoration  and  the  later  Comedy  of 
Manners.  Ward's  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  work  involves  the 
principles  of  dramatic  structure  and  the  analysis  of  dramatic 
products  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  an  organic  point  of  view. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

Assistant  Professor  Penniman. 

3.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Modern  English  Literature  .    .    3 

This  course  extends  from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  concerned  with  the  consideration  of  such  topics 
as:  the  Rise  of  the  Poets  of  Nature  and  the  Humanists;  the 
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Romantic  Revival;  the  Poetry  of  Revolt;    the  influence  of 

Science  on   Literature;    Transcendentalism;    the    Poetry   of 

Doubt;  the  newer  Romanticism,  and  the  movement  toward 

Individualism. 

Professor  Scheming,  and  Dr.  Homer  Smith. 

4.  The  History  of  English  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism  .   .     i}i 

This  course  is  concerned  with  a  detailed  and  intensive 
study  of  English  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism  from  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater.  It  in- 
volves not  only  a  consideration  of  the  historical  growth  of 
literary  opinion,  but  also  the  study  of  criticism  as  affecting 
the  trend  of  English  Literature  with  regard  to  thought  and 
style.  The  content  of  Rhetoric  will  be  considered  in  its 
theoretical  and  practical  pedagogical  application. 

Dr.  Chii,d. 

5.  Middle  English  Literature  {First  Term)      i 

This  course  extends  over  the  Middle  English  period  proper, 
from  1200  to  1500.  It  includes  the  religious  and  historical 
literature  (legends,  books  of  discipline,  chronicles,  etc.),  the 
development  of  the  romance  and  the  fable  in  England,  Lang- 
land,  the  author  of  "  Pearl,"  Chaucer,  and  Chaucer's  follow- 
ers. Ten  Brink's  History  of  English  Literature  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  course. 

Note. — The  lectures  in  all  the  courses  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  supplemented  by  class-wTork,  in  which  papers  em- 
bodying original  work  within  the  range  of  the  general  subject 
are  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed.  A  course  in 
English  Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required 
of  all  who  take  English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work 
in  English  History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking 
major  or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon      2 

2.  Readings  in  Middle  English 2 

3.  Elizabethan  English 1 
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The  growth  of  forms  and  syntax  are  carefully  studied.  The 
course  begins  with  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Middle  English,  Chau- 
cer receives  most  attention.  Sweet's,  Cook's  (or  Bright's), 
Sievers'  and  March's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammars,  Sievers' 
Phonetics,  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  MacLean's  Old  and  Middle 
English  Reader,  Morris  and  Skeats'  Specimens,  Sweet's 
Grammar  and  History  of  English  Sounds,  Abbot's  Shakes- 
perean  Grammar. 


VIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbou),  Chairman;  Professor  Fui,- 
I.ERTON,  Professor  JasTrow,  Professor  Brumbaugh,  Assist- 
ant Professor  WiTMER,  Dr.  Singer. 
Majors — Philosophy,  Ethics,  Ps}^chology,  Pedagogy. 
Minors — i.  History  of  Philosophy,  courses  i  and  2. 

2.  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psychology,  courses 

5  and  6. 

3.  Ethics,  courses  1,  2  and  3. 

4.  Psychology,  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  and  one  other  of 

the  courses  announced. 

5.  Pedagogy,  courses  1  and  2. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Fui,IvERTon. 

History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy 2 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy 2 

These  courses  alternate,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  Phil- 
osophy is  covered  once  in  two  years.  Students  may  begin 
with  either  course.  Lectures  and  discussions  in  connection 
with  the  histories  of  Ueberweg,  Erdmann  and  Windelband. 
The  student  follows  one  text-book  systematically,  and  some 
reading  of  the  original  texts  is  required.  Course  1  will  be 
given  in  1897-98. 
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3.  German  Idealism 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  Schopen- 
hauer, Kant  and  Hegel,  by  way  of  introduction  to  this  period, 
and  preparation  for  more  thorough  study  of  its  authors. 
Critical  abstracts  will  be  required.  A  knowledge  of  German 
is  desirable. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

4.  The  Study  of  Religion      

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  methods  and  problems, 
touching  upon  such  points  as, — the  various  points  of  view 
which  may  be  adopted;  classification  of  religious  systems; 
relation  of  religions  to  philosophy,  to  folklore,  to  mythol- 
ogy, to  ethics.  The  origin  and  significance  of  ceremonies. 
It  will  be  followed  in  1898-99  by  a  one  hour  course  on  the 
funeral  rites  and  views  of  the  life  after  death  of  primitive 
peoples. 

Assistant  Professor  Newboux 

5.  Cognition,  Thought  and  Will .    2 

6.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psychology 2 

The  primary  aim  of  course  5  will  be  the  study  of  the  more 
complex  problems  of  reasoning  and  volition. 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  inquiries  into  the  experi- 
ence of  other  persons  and  into  the  phenomena  of  heightened 
suggestibility,  automatism  and  mental  pathology.  Lectures, 
discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Course  2  will  deal  with  those  problems  to  which,  although 
usually  classed  as  metaphysical,  psychology  inevitably  leads 
the  student.  The  first  half  year  will  be  devoted  for  the  most 
part  to  a  criticism  of  the  conceptions  commonly  used  by  psy- 
chologists, and  especially  of  those  upon  which  the  work  of  the 
previous  year  was  based,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  to  view 
the  function  of  the  concept  in  the  organization  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  the  second  term  the  rival  claims  of  animism,  material- 
ism and  monism  will  be  discussed,  and  an  examination  will 
be  made  of  the  probable  origin  and  present  function  of  the 
rational  or  a  priori  element  in  consciousness, 
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ETHICS. 


Assistant  Professor  Newbold.  Hours 

per  week. 

i .    History  of  Ethical  Theories 2 

A  course  of  reading  in  the  works  that  have  chiefly  deter- 
mined the  course  of  ethical  speculation  will  be  supple- 
mented by  lectures,  designed  to  set  forth  the  genetic  relation 
of  each  system  to  its  predecessors,  to  the  character  and  con- 
ditions of  its  author,  and  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  current  theories.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  will  be  presupposed. 

2.  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  {One  Tetm) 2 

Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

3.  The  Factors  of  Conduct  {One  Term) 2 

This  course  will  embrace  {a)  a  study  of  the  psychical  ante- 
cedents of  movement  (volition);  (b)  an  inductive  examination 
of  the  leading  types  of  human  conduct  with  reference  to  their 
psychical  antecedents,  probable  genesis,  and  the  proximate  or 
ultimate  discernible  ends  which  they  subserve;  (c)  a  study  of 
the  specifically  ethical  element  in  conduct  (the  sense  of 
obligation),  its  origin,  genesis  and  objects. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  WiTMER. 

1.    Physiological  Psychology  [One  Term) 2 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection 
of  the  brain. 


2.    Sensation  and  Perception  {One  Term) 


An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  from 
the  introspective,  psychophysical,  and  psychophysiological 
standpoints.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  class  experimen- 
tation.    Follows  upon  course  1. 
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3.  Complex  Mental  Processes  (One  Term) 2 

Memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception,  hallucination, 
imagination,  attention,  emotion,  impulse,  habit  and  volition. 
Lectures  and  class  experimentation. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology  (One  Term) 2 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  mental 
phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important 
results  of  modern  research.  Laboratory  course,  requiring 
individual  experimentation.     Follows  upon  course  3. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory 1  yi 

Wundt's  Grundziige  der  Physiologischen  Psychologies  the 
required  text-book.  This  work  will  be  compared  with  other 
modern  treatises,  and  with  the  results  of  recent  research  pub- 
lished in  American  and  European  journals. 

6.  Selected  themes  in   Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  Course 1% 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions,  asso- 
ciation and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 

7.  Seminary  Course  in  Child  Psychology iV2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students 
or  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children  that  deviate  more  or  less 
wTidely  from  the  normal.  A  psychological  clinic  will  sup- 
plement schoolroom  observation  in  the  study  of  special 
cases  of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 

8.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.    Number  of  hours  not  assigned. 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  conducted  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 
Every  major  or  minor  student  must  hand  in,  properly  col- 
lated, the  results  of  a  simple  series  of  experiments  on  some 
topic  that  may  be  assigned  by  the  professor,  or  suggested 
from  the  regular  course  work . 
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PEDAGOGY. 
Professor  Brumbaugh.  Hours 

per  week 
i.  Institutes  of  Education 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  readings, 
Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Laurie,  Institutes  of 
Education;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education;  Rein,  Outlines 
oj  Pedagogics,  will  indicate  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
work. 

2.  History  of  Education 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding;  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  leading  educational  theories 
and  institutions  that  have  influenced  present  educational  sys- 
tems; and,  that  the  course  may  be  as  practical  as  possible,  to 
apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

3.  Educational  Systems  and  Ideals 2 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research  upon 
definite  lines  of  investigation.  Selected  authors  and  systems 
will  be  studied  and  careful  written  reports  will  be  required. 
The  lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  educa- 
tion set  forth  in  ideal  or  theoretic  treatises.  The  course  can 
be  taken  only  after  course  2. 

4.  Educational  Seminary 1 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  Seminary. 


IX.    HISTORY. 


Professor  McMaster,  Chairman.  Professor  Thorpe,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Cheyney  and  Munro. 

Majors — American  History,  American  Constitutional  History,  Mediae- 
val History,  Modern  European  History,  English  His- 
tory. 

Minors — 1.  Church  History.     C  8,  9,  10,  and  11  or  12. 

2.  For  students  of  Philology.     C  7,  3,  and  11  or  12. 

3.  For  students  of  English  Literature.     C  1  or  2,  and  5.  A  2. 

4.  For  students  of  Economics  and  Politics.     C  1  or  2,  and 

11  or  12.     A  2. 
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A.     AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  MCMASTKR.  Hours 

per  week. 

American  Politics  (Seminary  Course) 2 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  1763  to  1861  and  is  purely 
political.  The  topics  treated  are:  American  State  papers, 
rise  and  fall  of  national  parties,  political  movements  that  have 
failed,  political  biography,  political  orations,  party  platforms, 
party  organization  and  methods,  history  of  Congress.  (Omit- 
ted in  1897-98.) 
The  Life  of  the  People  (Lecture  Course)      2 

This  course  is  not  political.  It  will  treat  of:  public  lands, 
distribution  of  population,  currency  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  internal  improvements,  moral  and  socialistic 
movements,  effects  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  periods  of 
reform,  expansion  of  the  country,  slavery. 
The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War  (Seminary  Course)      .    2 

This  course  treats  of  the  political,  industrial,  financial  and 
social  history  of  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1895. 

Courses  1  and  3  are  alternating  courses. 

B.     AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
Professor  Thorpe. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies 2 

Origin  and  administration  of  the  charters;  plans  for  colo- 
nial union;  evolution  of  bills  of  rights;    administration  of 
colonial  governments;  legislation;  growth  of  the  continental 
idea,  1578-1776. 
The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Confederation 2 

Causes  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Confederation ;  his- 
tory of  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  administration  of 
government  under  the  Articles;  transitional  character  of  the 
Confederation,  1 776-1 789.     {First  Term.) 

Seminary  Course  (Omitted  in  1897-98) 2 

The  Commonwealth  Constitutions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,    2 

The  bills  of  rights;  the  legislative;  the  executive;  the  judi- 
ciary; administration;  amendment  and  electorate,  1776-1800, 
[Second  Term,) 
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4.  The  Formation  of  the  Constitution 2 

Causes  that  led  to  the  more  perfect  union;  the  Convention 
of  1787;  the  debates;  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution;  the 
first  twelve  Amendments,  1 787-1 798. 

5.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Commonwealths  .....    2 

(1)     1800-1850;   (2)  1850-1896.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

6.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 2 

(1)  1800-1850;  (2)  1850-1876;  (3)  1876-1896. 

7.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  in  its  Legal 
Aspects  {Second  Term) 1 

The  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution:  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  by  jurists:  literature  pertaining  to  the  Con- 
stitution: the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  State  constitu- 
tions, acts  of  Congress  and  State  legislation. 

C.     EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
Assistant  Professor  Cheyney. 

1.  Seminary  in  English  Constitutional  History 2 

From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  establishment  of  the 
powers  of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Earlier  history  will  be  studied  only  as  an  introduction  to  this 
period.  Stubbs,  Gneist,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  and  Mak- 
ower  will  be  the  text-books,  but  the  work  will  be  mainly  a 
study  of  constitutional  documents,  their  causes,  contents  and 
effects.     (Omitted  in  1897-98. ) 

2.  Seminary  in  Economic  and  Social  History 2 

This  is  a  study  of  the  mediaeval  manor  or  village  com- 
munity, the  towns  and  town-gilds,  the  higher  classes,  govern- 
ment and  the  Church  in  their  relation  to  the  general  social 
movement.  The  period  is  that  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century;  briefer  discussions  of  antecedent  and 
subsequent  movements  are  included.  Course  2  alternates 
with  course  1. 

3.  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continental  Countries 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries 2 

Lecture  course.  It  aims  at  tracing  the  mutual  influences 
that  were  at  work  from  1300  to  1500  in  matters  political, 
ecclesiastical,  economic,  social  and  intellectual. 
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History  of  Knglish  Society 2 

Origin  of  mediaeval  institutions;  relation  of  economic  to 
political  organization;  causes  of  social  changes  in  the  middle 
ages;  economic  and  social  character  of  the  Tudor  period ; 
social  conditions  in  the  seventeenth  century;  concluding  with 
a  brief  account  of  recent  social  development. 

Course  4  is  a  lecture  course  that  alternates  with  course  3. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 
Bibliography  and  Historical  Sources  {Second  Term)    .    .    .    .     1 

This  course  includes  a  description  of  the  principal  refer- 
ence books,  general  historical  bibliographies,  larger  collec- 
tions of  sources,  and  historical  periodicals,  with  special 
discussion  of  the  sources  of  English  history. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 
Seminary:  the  Crusades 2 

The  period  covered  is  1095-1270.  The  topics  assigned  for 
discussion  relate  either  to  the  Crusades  themselves,  or  to  the 
events  of  Western  Europe  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Crusades. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire 2 

Its  relation  to  the  papacy ;  the  sources  of  its  strength  and 
weakness.     The  events  of  Germany  and  Italy,  chiefly,  are 
had  in  view.     The  period  is  from  800-1300. 
Church  History  [every  other  week )      2 

Discussion  of  special  topics,  chosen  with  a  view  to  method- 
ology rather  than  for  their  intrinsic  importance.     The  period 
covers  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     (Omitted 
in  1897-98.) 
Church  History  {every  other  week) 2 

The  period  treated  of  is  from  600-1300. 

Course  4  alternates  with  course  3. 
Paleography  and  Diplomatics  {First  Term) 1 

This  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  portions  of  Bern- 
heim,  Lehrbuch  der  Historischen  Methode  ;  upon  this  follow 
elementary  exercises  in  Paleography,  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  term. 


The  Early  Reformation  Period  in  Germany 2 

Seminary  Course.     This  course  will  deal  with  the  intellec- 
tual, religious  and  economic  changes  in  Germany  from  the 
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middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  about  1555,  including  the 
Humanistic  movement;  the  struggle  for  German  unity;  the 
religious  developments  under  Luther  and  Zwingli;  the  Ana- 
baptist propaganda;  and  the  political  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V. 

12.    The  Reformation  in  Latin  Countries 2 

Seminary  Course.  It  is  intended  in  this  course  to  include 
the  Genevan  reform;  the  doctrinal  variations  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  together  with  the  so-called  Counter-Reformation; 
and  to  carry  the  work  in  French  history  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 


X.    ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Professor  Patten,  Chairman  ;  Associate  Professor  Fai^kner;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Adams,  B.  R.  Johnson,  Lindsay,  Rowe  and 

Seager;  Dr.  Young. 
Majors — Political  Science,  Economics,  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce, Statistics,  Sociology. 
Minors — 1.  Political  Science;  A  1,  4;  B  10. 

2.  Public  Finance;  A3,  and  B  1,  2,  or  C  1,  2. 

3.  Administration;  A  8,  6,  3,  or  A  9,  2,  4  b;  and  C  5  d. 

4.  Economic  Theory;  B  1,  2,  and,  B  10,  or  Mills'  Political 

Economy  (2  hours  a  week). 

5.  History  of  Economic  Thought;  B  1,  2,  3,  4. 

6.  Economic  History;  B  10,  and  Group  IX.  C  2,  4. 

7.  Transportation  and  Commerce;  B  11,  12,  and  A  4,  or 

B  1,  2,  or  C  1,  2. 

8.  Statistics;  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  orC  1,  2,  3,  and  A3  (one  term), 

or  B  11. 

9.  Sociology;  C  5  c,  6,  B  1,  or  C  5  b,  6,  1,  or  C  5  c  d,  A  4. 

A.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Adams.  pe?week. 

1.    History  of  Modern  Political  Ideas 2 

Lectures  covering  the  period  from  Bodin  to  the  present, 
supplemented  by  prescribed  reading.  Relation  between 
political  thought  and  economic  and  social  conditions  will  be 
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studied,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  political  develop- 
ment of  England. 
Readings  in  Political  Science i 

Reading  and  discussion  of  a  few  recent  works  on  special 
phases  of  political  problems. 
Public  Finance 2 

Taxation;  the  classification,  incidence  and  effect  of  the 
several  taxes.  Methods  of  raising  federal  revenue  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  revenue  systems  of  the  leading  States 
{Second  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  Rowk. 

The  Individual  and  the  State    ...        2 

(a)  {First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law  and 
government.  Distinction  between  civil  and  political  liberty. 
Guarantees,  legal  and  political.  The  idea  of  social  liberty  in 
democratic  communities. 

(b)  {Second  Term.)  Relation  of  the  State  to  industrial 
action.  Socialism  and  Individualism.  Influence  of  economic 
and  social  changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  State. 
Growth  of  free  contract.  Effect  of  recognition  by  the  State 
of  new  forms  of  association. 

History  and  Theory  of  the  State 2 

(a)  {First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.  Its  province  and  problems.  Relation  to  the  social 
sciences.  Nature  of  political  association ;  origin  of  the  State ; 
source  and  function  of  law.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

(b)  {Second  Term.)    The  concept  of  the  State  at  different 
epochs.     Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and  gov- 
ernment.    Ends  of  the  State;  sphere  of  its  authority;  forms 
of  the  State  and  of  government.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 
Municipal  Government  and  Institutions 2 

(a)  {First  Term.)  The  city  and  conditions  of  city  life  in 
the  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  world.  The  relation 
between  city  and  State  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  {Second  Term.)  Problems  of  modern  city  life.  Rela- 
tion to  quasi-public  works.     Social  problems. 
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7.  The  Analytical  School  of  Jurisprudence  in  its  Relation  to 
Political  Science.     {Second  Term) 2 

Selected  readings  from  Benthatn,  Austin,  Holland,  Maine 
and  Pollock.  Relation  of  this  school  of  thought  to  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  law  and  natural  rights.  Contrast  between 
the  historical  and  analytical  concepts  in  political  science. 

Dr.  Young. 

8.  Administration 1 

Local  rural  administration.  A  comparison  of  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  local  administration  in  Europe  and 
America.  Provinz,  Bezirk,  Kreis;  Department,  Arrondisse- 
ment ;  County,  Township,  etc.  Modern  growth  and  ten- 
dencies. 

9.  Practical  Problems  in  Administration 1 

Studies  in  special  questions,  such  as  the  formation  and 
growth  of  systems  of  Civil  Service;  the  development  of 
boards  and  commissions  of  administrative  control;  the  ad- 
ministration of  factory  legislation. 

B.—  ECONOMIC  THEORY,  ECONOMIC  HISTORY, 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professor  Patten. 

x .    History  of  Political  Economy  {First  Term ) 2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econo- 
mists. Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  form  the  natural  centre  of 
the  study.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  on 
which  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  is  based;  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings. 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  {Second  Term)  .    2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic  causes 
of  social  progress,  to  recent  attempts  to  substitute  consump- 
tion for  production  as  the  starting  point  of  investigation  and 
the  basis  of  theory. 

3.  The  Relation  of  English  Philosophy  to  Economics  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  {First  Term)      2 
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Philosophy  and  economics  have  in  England  been  intimately 
related.    The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  bring  out  the  facts, 
character  and  extent  of  this  relation  and  its  results  on  both 
sides. 
Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term)  .    .    2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation;  its  causes 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The  method  of 
this  science  will  be  compared  with  that  of  others.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  character- 
istic doctrines  will  be  particularly  considered.  (Omitted  in 
1897-98.) 
Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory  ( First  Term)  .    .    2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  taxation,  wages,  money, 
retail  prices,  population,  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  standard 
of  life,  co-operation,  trades  unions,  the  dependent  classes. 
The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially  considered, 
along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  practical  problems. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 
The  Problems  of  Sociology  (Second  Term)     2 

The  possibility  of  a  science  of  sociology;  the  attempts  to 
found  such  a  science,  and  the  obstacles  encountered;  the  re- 
lation of  economics  to  sociology. 
Investigation  of  Special  Topics 2 

To  promote  original  work  and  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
theses,  special  hours  are  assigned  for  the  discussion  of  these 
investigations.  Each  student  must  select  a  topic,  and  give 
three  hours  a  week  to  it  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager. 
Economic  Conference 2 

Assigned   portions   of  the   following  works  will   be   read 
and   discussed:   Bohm-Bawerk,  Positive  Theory  of  Capital; 
Hadley,  Economics;  Smart,  Studies  in  Economics.     Reports 
will  be  made  on  cognate  topics  of  special  interest. 
Advanced  Reading  in  German  and  French  Economics    ...    2 

Roscher,  Grundlagen  der  Nationalokonomie  and  Philip- 
povich,  Allgemeine  Volkswirthschaftslehre. 

L,eroy-Beaulieu,  Traite  theorique  et  p?'atique  d'  economie 
politique. 
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10.    The  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  Development  of 

Economic  Theory  from  1750  to  1870 2 

The  main  features  of  the  industrial  revolution  will  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
on  the  position  of  the  wage- earner,  on  legislation  and  on 
economic  thought,  will  be  considered.  Then  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  Corn-Law  agitation,  growing  out  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  period;  and  the  results  of  the  Free  Trade 
policy,  inaugurated  in  1846,  will  be  discussed.  Topics  will 
be  assigned  for  special  reports.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 


Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson. 

11.  Theory  of  Transportation 1 

General  Theory  of  Transportation.  The  economic  func- 
tions and  the  ideal  organization  of  transportation.  Compe- 
tition and  co-operation  in  railway  management.  The  past 
and  present  functions  of  traffic  associations.  Relation  of  the 
State  to  transportation.  Theories  underlying  governmental 
regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
theory  of  rates.  Lectures  accompanied  by  an  outline  of 
assigned  readings. 

12.  American  Railway  Transportation 2 

Seminary,  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  comprises  ( 1 )  an  examination  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  railway  transportation 
in  the  United  States;  and  (2)  a  special  study  of  railway  regu- 
lation by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  government. 

13.  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many     1 

Organization,  relation  to  the  government,  results  of  regu- 
lation of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  State 
ownership  in  Germany.     (Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

14.  History  of  Commerce  since  1500 1 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  investigations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  that  have  given  the 
United  Kingdom  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 
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C.     SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Associate  Professor  Faucner.  Hours 

per  week. 

Introduction  to  Statistics  {First  Term) 2 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  population  will  serve  to  develop 
the  general  aspects  of  the  science,  the  organization  of  statis- 
tical work,  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  statistical 
argument.  Familiarity  with  the  literature  and  the  sources 
of  statistical  information  will  be  the  chief  aim. 
Statistics  of  Economic  Problems  {Second  Term) 2 

This  course  supplements  course  1  :  foreign  commerce,  rail- 
roads, banks,  coinage,  prices,  strikes,  wages,  cost  of  living, 
will  be  studied  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.    The  literature 
will  be  reviewed  and  criticised. 
History  and  Theory  of  Statistics  [First  Term) 2 

Summary  of  statistical  efforts  and  statistical  theory,  culmi- 
nating in  the  elaboration  of  statistical  methods.  Considera- 
tion of  statistics  as  a  science  of  method;  the  basis  and  form  of 
statistical  judgments.  (Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  1  and  2.) 
Statistical  Organization  {Second  Term) 2 

The  history,  organization  and  function  of  statistical  agen- 
cies at  home  and  abroad  will  be  surveyed.  The  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  census  departments,  labor 
bureaus,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  The  statistical  offices  of  the 
United  States  will  be  studied  and  their  methods  criticised. 
(Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.) 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 
Theory  of  Sociology  ( Two  Years) 2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts  ;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  per  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an  inde- 
pendent course. 

{a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences;  their  relations  to 
economics.  The  problems  of  sociology.  Brief  review  of  the 
leading  attempts  to  construct  sociology  as  a  science — Aris- 
totle, Montesquieu,  Comte,  Spencer,  Ward  and  Giddings. 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Evolution  of  social  organization 
and  social  control  among  primitive  men.  Special  study  of 
the  forms  of  the  family,  and  of  the  psychology  of  primitive 
society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the 
American  Indians. 
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(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms  of 
social  organization  and  social  control  resulting  from  modern 
demogenic  association.  The  basis  and  relative  strength  of 
educational,  political,  religious  and  philanthropic  factors. 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion  of 
the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  a 
method  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  temporary  and  changing 
social  conditions. 

Note. — 5  d  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  parts  0, 
b  or  c,  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Social-Debtor  Classes 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  surplus, 
but  who  participate  in  it,  and  hence  are  social  debtors.  They 
are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the  reclaimable  class;  (2) 
the  naturally  dependent  class;  (3)  the  pauper  class;  (4)  the 
criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  these  groups 
are  likewise  classified  and  discussed. 

7.  Sociological  Field  Work 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Opportunities  for  visiting  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  institutions  are  afforded.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  select  a  topic  and  make  a  careful  study 
of  some  concrete  social  problem,  with  special  reference  to 
conditions  in  Philadelphia.  Meetings  for  private  conference 
and  discussion  are  assigned. 

Note. — In  the  academic  year  1896-97,  a  special  sociologi- 
cal investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Seventh  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  William  E.  Burkhardt  Du  Bois,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
who  was  appointed  for  the  year  Assistant  in  Sociology  for 
this  purpose.  The  College  Settlement  of  Philadelphia  is  co- 
operating in  this  investigation,  and  has  appointed  Miss  Isabel 
Eaton,  B.  L,.,  Fellow  in  charge  of  its  work. 

SEMINARY. 

Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology  .    .    2 

The  seminary  meets  each  Monday  evening  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  members  under  the  direction  of  the  profes- 
sors in  charge  of  the  several  topics  in  Group  IX. 
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XI.  MATHEMATICS. 


Professor  Dooijttlh,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Crawley  and 
Fisher,  Drs.  Schwatt  and  Hallktt. 

Major — Mathematics. 

Minors — Students  will  arrange  their  minors  by  selecting  the  requi- 
site number  of  the  following  courses,  4,  5,  6,  18,  (6  and 
18  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  4  and  5)  7  a  or  7  a  and 
by  8,  9,  12,  13,  14. 

Assistant  Professor  Crawley.  Hours 

per  week. 

i.    Theory  of  Numbers 2 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  binary 
quadratic  forms,  classes  of  forms  belonging  to  a  given  de- 
terminant.    Cyclotomy,  etc. 

2.  Theory  of  Numbers  (Seminary,  alternate  weeks) 2 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  in  prescribed  readings  and 
reports  thereon,  upon  lines  parallel  to  the  lectures  in  the 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

3.  History  of  Mathematics 1 

Lectures  upon  the  more  important  periods,  supplemented 
by  papers  upon  assigned  topics  by  the  students. 

4.  Determinants 2 

The  general  theory  of  determinants  with  some  of  the  appli- 
cations {First  Term). 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 2 

Exposition  of  the  most  recent  methods  pursued  in  the  ana- 
lytic study  of  the  conies  (Second  Term). 

6.  Higher  Plane  Curves 2 

Trilinear  and  tangential  co-ordinate  systems.  Theory  of 
rectilinear  asymptotes  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves. 
Special  applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 

7.  Invariants  and  Covariants 2 

(a)  (First  Year.)  Theor}'  of  linear  equations;  the  prop- 
erties of  functional  determinants  and  resultants;  fundamental 
processes  for  forming  invariants;  special  study  of  binary 
forms  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  orders. 
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(b)  {Second   Year.)      Brief  exposition  of  the   symbolical 

method  as    presented  in   Gordan,   Invariantentheorie    and 

Clebsch,  Binare  Formen.     Some  applications  of  the  theory 

of  ternary  and  general  forms  to  curves  and  surfaces  (a  and 

b  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  b  in  1897-98). 

8.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

The  lectures  will  outline  the  general  theory  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Based 
upon  Dini,  Chrystal  and  Tannery. 

9.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 2 

{a)  (First  Course.)  Lectures  on  the  general  theory,  com- 
bining the  ideas  of  Cauchy,  Weierstrass  and  Riemann. 

(b)  (Second  Course.)  {First  Term.)  Elliptic  functions.  Lec- 
tures in  continuation  of  a  course  in  the  theory  of  functions 
of  a  complex  variable. 

{a  and  b  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years;  b  in  1897-98.) 

10.  Linear  Differential  Equations  {Second  Term)   ' 2 

Definitions;  singular  solutions;  Fuchs'  method  of  integra- 
tion by  the  theory  of  functions;  methods  of  Hermite,  Poin- 
care,  Sophus  Lie,  Klein,  Picard  and  Appell.  The  lectures  are 
based  upon  Schlesinger,  Lineare  Differential-gleichung en, 

1 1 .  Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Functions 1 

(Two  hours,  alternate  weeks. )  Special  reading  of  memoirs 
in  the  leading  mathematical  journals  (jointly  with  Dr. 
Schwatt). 

Dr.  Schwatt. 

12.  Isogonal-Conjugate  Curves 2 

Graebe's,  Lemoine's  and  Brocard's  properties  of  the  tri- 
angle: application  to  curves  isogonal-conjugate  to  a  straight 
line  with  respect  to  a  triangle,  Kiepert's  parabola  and  hyper- 
bola, Steiner's  ellipse,  higher  plane  curves. 

13.  Differential  Equations 2 

Forsyth's  treatise,  with  lectures.  The  course  will  include 
an  outline  of  the  theory  with  applications  to  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  containing  real  variables;  the 
more  important  methods  of  solving  general  differential  equa- 
tions by  known  functions,  by  series  and  by  definite  integrals; 
total  and  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  and  higher 
orders. 
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14.  Definite  Integrals 2 

Eulerian  integrals;  Beta  and  Gamma  functions;  Canchy's 
and  Fourier's  integrals;  applications  to  theory  of  series; 
Gauss'  sum  as  a  special  case  of  Dirichlet's  theorem;  applica- 
tions to  mechanics. 

15.  Elliptic  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

Definition  of  elliptic  integrals  and  functions;  the  three 
kinds  of  elliptic  functions;  the  addition-theorem;  the  Theta 
function  and  its  relation  to  the  elliptic  functions;  hyper- 
elliptic  functions.    {First  Term.) 

16.  Abelian  Functions 2 

Properties  of  Abel's  integrals.  "Elementary"  integrals 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  kind;  Riemann's  Existence- 
theorem  and  its  application  to  Abel's  integrals;  the  Theta 
function  in  relation  to  Abel's  integrals.    {Second  Term.) 

17.  Application    of   the    Theory   of    Functions  of   a   Complex 

Variable 1 

Applications  to  geometry  and  physics.   {Second  Term.) 
Note. — For  Seminary,  see  course  11. 

Dr.  HAiXETT. 

18.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 2 

Co-ordinates;  the  plane;  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
(conicoids);  systems  of  conicoids;  reciprocation;  confocal 
and  concyclic  conicoids;  quadriplanar  and  tetrahedral  co- 
ordinates; surfaces  in  general;  curves;  curvature  of  surfaces. 
(Omitted  in  1897-98.) 

19.  Theory  of  Substitutions  (Lecture  Course) 2 

Symmetric  and  two-valued  functions;  correlation  of  func- 
tions and  groups;  multiple- valued  functions;  general  classifi- 
cation of  groups;  functions  belonging  to  the  same  group; 
special  classes  of  groups.  Application  of  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions to  the  theory  of  equations. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  regular  lecture  and  seminary  work 
in  Mathematics,  a  Mathematical  Club  is  conducted.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  unite  all  those  connected  with 
the  University   who   are  interested  in   Mathematics  in  one 
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Hours 
per  week. 

organization,  where  they  may  join  in  the  free  discussion  of 

their  work.      The  members  are  undergraduate    as  well  as 

graduate  students,  and  former  students  who  are  resident  in 

or  near  Philadelphia,  besides  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 


XII.    ASTRONOMY. 


Professor  Doouttle,  Chairman;  Mr.  Eric  DoouTTle 
Professor  DoouTTLE. 
i.    Method  of  Least  Squares,  considered  historically  and  practi- 
cally {First  Term) 2 

2.  Reduction  of  Stellar  Coordinates  to  a  Homogenous  System. 
Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation  and 
aberrations,  and  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitude  {Second 
Term) 2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy 1 

Lectures  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 

Mr.  Eric  Doouttle. 

4.  Practical  Astronomy 3 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occulta tions,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astronomical 
instruments. 

Observatory  practice  with  the  sextant,  transit,  meridian 
circle,  zenith  and  equatorial  telescopes. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy \ 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a) 2 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic  elements  of  a  comet 
from  three  complete  observations.  Determination  of  the 
elliptic  or  hyperbolic  elements  from  three  and  from  four 
complete  observations.  Computation  of  ephemerides.  This 
includes  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
or  planet. 

Vol.  I  of  Oppolzer,  Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung,  and 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy. 
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Theoretical  Astronomy  (b) 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit  with 
application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine  the 
most  probable  system.     Computation  of  planetary  tables. 

Astronomical  Seminary 1 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 


Note. — The  new  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students 
who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  de- 
tails of  astronomical  work. 


XIII.    PHYSICS. 


Professor  Barker,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed,  Dr. 

Richards. 

Major — Physics. 

Minors — Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  all  cases,  and  three  lec- 
ture courses  in  addition.  Students  of  Chemistry  and 
Biology  are  advised  to  take  courses  1  and  2,  or  courses 
3  and  4.  Students  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  are 
advised  to  take  courses  7  and  9,  or  courses  8  and  10. 

Professor  Barker.  Hours 

per  week, 
i.    Constitution  and  Properties  of  Matter  {First  Term  1897-98),  2 

2.  Wave  Motion  and  Radiation  (Second  Term  1897-98)  ....    2 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy  (First  Term  1898-99)  .    2 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Second  Term,  1898-99)     ....    2 

5.  Physical  Investigations  (Laboratory  Course) 2 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements  (Laboratory  Course)    ...    9 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

7.  Theoretical  Dynamics  {First  Term) 2 

8.  Thermodynamics  (Second  Term) 2 

9.  Theory  of  Potential  (Second  Term) 2 
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Dr.  Richards.  Hours 

per  week. 
10.    Theory  of  Sound  {First  Term) 2 

The  basis  of  the  course  is  advanced  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory,  courses  5  and  6.  The  other  courses,  which 
are  lecture  courses,  supplement  this.  In  the  laboratory  the 
aim  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  methods  of 
physical  experimentation  and  measurement;  in  the  class- 
room, discussions  are  held  and  lectures  given  on  advanced 
theoretical  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  experimental 
results  obtained  are  reviewed  and  criticised.  Collateral  read- 
ing of  standard  works  and  the  current  literature  is  required. 


XIV.    CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Fleck,  Dr.  Hardin. 

Majors— Inorganic  Chemistry.    Organic  Chemistry.    Electro- 
chemistry. 
Minors — I.  Courses  1  and  2,  Laboratory  work  6. 
2.  Courses  3  and  6,  Laboratory  work  6. 

Professor  Smith. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry •   .  2 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry 1 

3.  History  of  Chemical  Theory 1 

4.  Electro-Chemistry 1 

5.  Mineral  Analysis  {One  Term  )  (Seminary) 1 

Dr.  Fleck. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry 2 

7.  Gas  Analysis  {One  Term)  (Seminary) 1 

Dr.  Hardin. 

8.  Physical  Chemistry      .  1 

The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  chemistry  is  carried  on 

in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  which  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  Special  research 
rooms  are  set  aside  for  advanced  students,  and  every  facility  is  given 
them  for  the  prosecution  of  investigation  in  the  fields  of  inorganic, 
organic  and  electro-chemistry.  For  the  latter  subject  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  The  electrolytic  methods  of  metal  determi- 
nation and  separation,  the  preparation  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
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bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  in  the 
electric  furnace  can  here  be  studied  in  special  laboratories  arranged 
for  such  work.  All  modern  apparatus,  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
physico-chemical  methods,  for  gas  analysis  and  spectroscopy  are 
placed  at  the  convenience  of  students.  Ample  facilities  are  offered 
for  the  study  of  the  so-called  rare  earths. 


XV.    BOTANY  AND  ZOOL.OGY. 

Professor  Conkun,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne,   Cope,    Macear- 
IvAne,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Harshberger,  Dr.  Calvert, 
Dr.  Porter. 
Majors — Botany.      A.  Morphology  and  Physiology. 
B.    Taxonomy  and  Distribution. 
Zoology.    A.    Human  Anatomy. 

B.  Mammalian  Osteology. 

C.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata. 

D.  Comparative   Embryology,    Histology   and 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Minors — Botany.     Any  one  of  the  Botanical  courses  pursued  for 
two  years,  or  two  courses  pursued  for  one  year. 
Zoology,    i.  Courses  3  and  4  a,  or  4  b>  or  4  c. 

2.  Courses  5  and  7. 

3.  Courses  6  and  7. 

BOTANY. 
Professor  Macfari^ane. 

1.  Plant  Growth  and  Reproduction.     One  hour  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory  work  and  seminary. 

2.  Comparative   Morphology   of  Groups   of  Flowering  Plants. 
One  hour  lecture;  four  hours  laboratory  work  and  seminary. 

Dr.  Harshberger. 

3.  (a)  History  of  Botany  and  Bthnobotany.    Two  hours  lecture ; 
one  hour  seminary  {First  Term). 

(b)  Plant  Distribution.     One  hour  lecture;  four  hours  labora- 
tory work  or  seminary  (Second  Term). 

Dr.  Porter. 

4.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Algae.     One  hour  lecture; 
four  hours  laboratory  work  or  seminary. 
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Professors  Cope,  Macfarxane,  Conki^in.  Hours 

per  week. 

5.    Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals.     One  hour  lecture,  alter- 
nating with  one  hour  seminary. 

With  the  consent  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  concerned, 
this  course  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  but  will  not  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  thesis  wTork. 


Note. — The  courses  in  Botany  above  announced  will  alter- 
nate with  others  of  similar  value,  but  bearing  on  different  sub- 
jects, given  in  the  succeeding  year.  Information  concerning 
these  courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis  work,  will  be  given 
by  Professor  Macfarlane. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Professor  Jayne. 

1.  Human  Anatomy. 

2.  Mammalian  Osteology. 

Professor  Cope. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebra ta  (Lectures)     .... 

4.  Laboratory  or  Seminary  Work  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects: 

(a)  General  Taxonomy. 

(b)  General  Organography. 

(c)  General  Paleontology. 

Professor  Conkun. 

5.  Comparative   Embryology.      One   hour    lecture;    six   hours 
laboratory  or  seminary. 

6.  Comparative  Histology;  Cell  Studies.     One  hour  lecture;  six 
hours  laboratory  or  seminary. 

Professor  Conkun,  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Calvert. 

7.  Invertebrate  Zoology.     One  hour  lecture;  two  hours  labora- 
tory or  seminary. 

(a)  Annelids,  one  third  of  a  year,  Dr.  Moore. 

(b)  Mollusks,  one  third  of  a  year,  Professor  Conklin. 

(c)  Insects,  one  third  of  a  year,  Dr.  Calvert. 

8.  E volution  of  Plants  and  Animals  (see  Botany  5). 
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In  Biological  Hall  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  labora- 
tories for  undergraduate  work,  four  laboratories  for  grad- 
uate courses  ;  private  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the 
instructors;  herbarium;  photographic  and  chemical  rooms; 
a  reading  room  and  working  library;  and  all  requisite  acces- 
sories for  studies  in  plant  physiology,  and  for  photographic 
work. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  Biological  Hall  covers  about 
five  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  native  and 
exotic  plants.  The  greenhouses,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  laboratories,  are  filled  with  plants  that  are  utilized 
for  demonstration  in  the  class-rooms.  The  herbarium  includes 
collections  made  by  I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey- 
Smith  and  other  well  known  botanists.  A  large  series  of 
plant  preparations  and  dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has 
been  set  out,  and  is  constantly  being  increased.  A  repre- 
sentative collection  of  alcoholic  material  has  been  amassed 
for  studies  in  histology  and  general  morphology,  while 
special  collections  have  been  made  of  such  plants  as  promise 
valuable  results  in  the  line  of  research. 

The  zoological  collections  consist  of  material  for  class  study 
and  a  small  synoptic  museum.  The  collections  in  the  Wis- 
tar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  and  the  library  and 
collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  afford  excep- 
tional facilities  for  study. 

The  University  issues  two  serial  publications,  at  irregular 
intervals,  under  the  titles  of  Contributions  from  the  Zoo- 
logical Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Contributions  from  the  Botanical  Laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Two  numbers  of  each  have  thus 
far  been  issued.  They  contain  original  articles,  the  results 
of  research  made  in  the  laboratories  by  the  instructors  and 
students. 


Note. — The  Biological  Club  of  the  University,  composed 
of  instructors  and  graduate  students,  meets  fortnightly  to 
consider  original  papers,  present  views  of  recent  important 
literature,  and  to  discuss  subjects  of  general  biological  in- 
terest. 
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XVI.    GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 
Majors — Geology,  Mineralogy. 

Minors — i.  Geology,  Courses  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and  either  6  or  7. 
2.  Mineralogy,  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,   14. 

GEOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown.  Hours 

per  week. 

1 .  Historical  Geology.  Stratigraphy  of  the  rock  series  in  connec- 
tion with  Paleontology;  structural  geology  of  North  Amer- 
ica, with  reference  to  foreign  geology  and  distribution  of  the 
principal  metals,  fuels  and  ores.    Lectures 2 

2.  Lithology  and  Petrography. — Macroscopic  and  microscopic 
characters  of  rocks.     Lectures  {First  Term)      1 

3.  Physical  Geology,  including  dynamical,  structural  and  physi- 
ographical  geology.     Lectures  {First  Term)      1 

4.  Chemical  Geology,  including  rock  genesis,  metamorphism 
and  weathering.     Lectures  {Second  Term) 1 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

5.  Historical  Geology.  Systematic  study  of  the  geological  for- 
mations from  maps  and  specimens  {Un it  Course) 2 

6.  Lithology  and  Petrography. — Systematic  study  of  rocks  in 
hand  specimens,  preparation  and  study  of  rock  sections,  sepa- 
ration and  determination  of  rock  constituents,  etc.,  {Unit 
Course) 2 

7.  Paleontology.  Study  of  specimens  illustrating  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Invertebrata,  determination  and  classification  of 
unnamed  fossils,  etc.  {Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  Excursions.  Occasional  excursions  into  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  {Half  Course) 2 

MINERALOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

9.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography,  including  the 
use  of  instruments  for  exact  mineralogical  measurements. 
Lectures  {First  Term) 1 
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to.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Theory  and  history  of  mineral 
classifications  with  review  of  present  systems.     Lectures   .        i 

ii.  Chemical  and  synthetic  mineralogy,  pseudomorphism  and 
paragenesis.     Lectures  [Second  Term) i 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

12.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  Use  of  gonio- 
meters, spectrometer,  total  reflectometer,  polariscopes,  etc., 
and  calculation  of  results  [Unit  Course) 2 

13.  Systematic  study  of  mineral  species  in  collections  [Unit 
Course) 2 

14.  Determination  of  minerals  by  physical  and  pyrogenetic  prop- 
erties [Unit  Course) 2 

15.  Synthetic  mineralogy  ( Unit  Course) 2 

16.  Field  excursions  to  neighboring  localities  {Half  Course)    .    .    2 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 
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Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird, 
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Richard  Wood,  Mrs.  Travis  Cochran, 

Wiujam  A.  LamberTon,  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener. 

The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  It  provides  accom- 
modations for  residence  and  study  in  a  hall  presented  by  Joseph  M. 
BENNETT,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Library,  and 
convenient  to  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  where  instruction  is 
given.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the 
courses  of  instruction  are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to 
the  same  degrees.  A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  above. 
The  charge  for  room  and  board  in  the  hall  is  two  hundred  (200.00) 
dollars  for  the  academic  year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Scholarships. — These  Scholar- 
ships, founded  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  are  intended  to  provide 
free  tuition  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  for  such  properly  quali- 
fied women  as  are  studying  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  are 
awarded  for  one  year,  with  a  possibility  of  two  renewals. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  scholarships,  or  for  renewal  of 
appointment,  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the 
second  Saturday  in  May.  The  application  must  state  what  courses 
are  in  contemplation,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  from  at 
least  two  responsible  persons  that  the  applicant  is  amply  fitted  for 
graduate  work  in  the  subjects  she  desires  to  pursue. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  are  two  in  number,  estab- 
lished by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bennett.  These  are  given  annually  to 
women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  incumbent 
must  be  a  regular  student  (candidate  for  a  higher  degree),  and  during 
the  term  of  her  Fellowship  must  reside  in  the  house  of  the  Graduate 
Department  for  Women.     Appointments  may  be  twice  renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  the 
Wm.  Pepper,  M.  D.,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman  student  in  by 
Department  of  Philosophy.  The  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  special  aptitude  for,  and  attainments  in,  advanced  work. 
Applications  for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  May.  Each 
application  should  state  what  courses  of  study  are  in  contemplation, 
specifying  one  of  them  as  the  major  subject;  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  letters  from  at  least  two  responsible  persons  (the  last 
instructors  of  the  applicant  are  preferred),  certifying  to  the  proficiency 
and  future  promise  of  the  applicant  in  the  advanced  work  she  proposes 
to  take. 

These  fellowships  cover  tuition  fees,  board  and  lodging,  with 
twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars  additional  for  incidental  expenses. 
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FEMjOWS  AND  SCHOLARS,  1890-1897. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Senior  Feixows. 
I11  Political  Science: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Charles  Henry  Lincoln,  Millbury,  Mass.,        Dorm.  106,  B. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1893,  1894),  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1896). 
Assistant  in  History  and  Politics,  Harvard,  1892-1894.  Graduate 
Student,  Pennsylvania,  Oct.-Dec. ,  1894.  Instructor  in  History 
and  Economics,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  Jan. -June,  1895. 
Graduate  Student,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1896.    Proctor,  1896-1897. 

In  Philosophy: 

Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Jr. ,        Philadelphia,  Dorm.  138,  K. 

B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892,  1894).  Student  and  Assistant 
in  Psychology,  Harvard,  1894-1896.     Proctor,  1896-1897. 

In  Chemistry: 
Willett  Lepley  Hardin,  Lima,  O.,  3931  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1893),  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1896). 

Fsuows. 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 

Robert  Judson  Aley,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  424  N.  41st  Street. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Indiana,  1888,  1890).  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Indiana  University,  1887-1888.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vin- 
cennes  University,  1888-1891.  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, Indiana,  1891-1893.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Indiana, 
1893  to  date.  Absent  on  leave,  1894-1895.  Graduate  Student, 
Leland  Stanford.  Absent  on  leave,  1896-1897.  Mathematics, 
first  year. 

In  Biology: 

Harold  Heath,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  14  N.  38th  Street. 

A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1893).  Professor  of  Science,  University  of 
the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  1893-1894.  Instructor  in  Histology, 
Leland  Stanford,  1894-1895.     Zoology,  first  year. 

In  European  History: 

Arthur  Charles  Howland.        South  Danby,  N.Y. ,  Dorm.  420,  E. 

A.  B.  (Cornell  1893).  Held  traveling  Fellowship,  1894-1895. 
Student  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig.  Graduate  Student  of  Cor- 
nell, 1895-1896.     History,  first  year. 

In  Semi  tics: 

Simon  Kopp£,  Philadelphia,  1107  N.   2d  Street. 

Gymnasium  of  Breslau,  Germany.     Assyrian,  second  year. 
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In  Chemistry: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Joseph  Merritt  Matthews,      Philadelphia,  634  Spruce  Street. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 

Charles  Reed  Miller,  Duncannon,  Pa.,  3260  Chancellor  PI. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1887).  Student  at  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Berlin, 
1 893-1894;  Johns  Hopkins,  1 894-1 895;  Leipzig,  Summer,  1896. 
German,  second  year. 

In  Political  Science: 

Fred  Strong  Shepherd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,    Dorm.  422,  B. 

A.  B.  (Beloit,  1884).  Principal  Public  Schools,  1884-1892.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1892-1893.  Berlin,  1893-1895.  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  April-July,  1895.  Fellow  in  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Cornell,  1895- 1896.     Political  Science,  first  year. 

/;/  Economics: 

Walter  Edward  Weyl,  Philadelphia,  836  N.  5th  Street. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Wharton  School  Fellow,  1892-1893; 
Halle,  1893-1894;  Berlin,  1894-1895.  Worked  in  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin,  1895- 1896.     Economics,  first  year. 

Scholarships. 
In  Chemistry  and  Physics: 

Walter  Rush  Cuthbert,  Philadelphia,  3944  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Iu  History  and  Philosophy: 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  Philadelphia,  4328  Osage  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896;.     European  History,  first  year. 

In  Classical  Languages: 

Fleming  James,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  905  S.  47th  Street. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1896).     Greek,  first  year. 

In  English  and  History: 

Joseph  Stancliffe  Kratz,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     American  History,  first  year. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  Physics: 

Morton  Githens  Lloyd,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Physics,  first  year. 
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ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 
Fbw«ows. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Edith  Bramhall,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  3348  Walnut  St. 

A.    B.    (Indiana,    1895).      A.    M.    (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Fellow, 
1 895-1 896,  1896-1897.     History,  second  year. 

Louise  Duffield  Cuniniings,    Hamilton,  Out.,         3348  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Toronto,  1895).  Fellow,  1896-1897.  Mathematics,  first  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

Feu,ow. 

Margaret  Emma  Nicholas      Toronto,  Can.,  3348  Walnut  St. 

Fraser. 
A.  B.  (Toronto,  1895).  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).   Fellow,  1895- 
1896,  1896-1897. 

ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

Scholars. 

Eleanor  Anne  Fyfe-Andrews,  Sheffield,  Mass. ,        3348  Walnut  St. 

Student  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Eng  ,  1879-3  88  f.  Passed 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations.  Group  A,  1880.  First 
Class  with  one  distinction.  Group  B  and  D,  1882,  same  grade. 
In  charge  of  English  Department,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Balti- 
more, 1884-1888.  Hearer  in  Graduate  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1 889-1 890,  1 895-1 896.     German,  first  year. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIP  IN  BOTANY.* 

Mary  Engle,  Pennington,       Philadelphia,  3908  Walnut  St. 

Certificate    in     Chemistry   and    Biology,    (Pennsylvania,    1892), 
Ph.D.,  (Pennsylvania,  1895).      Fellow,  1895-1896,  1896-1897. 

Regular  Students. 

Atkinson,  Elizabeth  Allen,    Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

Two-year  Course  in  Biology,   Pennsylvania,    1890-1892.      Three- 
year  Course  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania,  1892-1895.    Certificate 
in  Chemistry,  1895.     Chemistry,  second  year. 
Balentine,  William  Lybrand,  Philadelphia,  2140  N.  28th  St. 

Dickinson  College  to  end  of  Sophomore  year.     Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Mahanoy  City,  187 1-1890.     Supervising  Principal, 
Philadelphia,  1890  to  date.     Philosophy,  fourth  year. 
Barnard,  James  Lynn,  Philadelphia,  1350  S.  46th  St. 

B.  S.  (Syracuse,  1892).     Political  Science,  fourth  year. 

*  Expires  1897. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Bartlett,  George  Griffiths,       Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1895).     German,  second  year. 

Beckler,  Alice  Hooper,  Boston,  Mass.,  1414  Pine  St. 

B.  S.  (Mass.   Inst,  of  Technology,  1892).     Zoology,  second  year. 

Bitting,  Naomi,  Philadelphia,  1625  Diamond  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry,  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Chemistry,  second 
year. 

Branson,  Walter  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  2435  Grant  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Political  Economy,  second  year. 

Burns,  Robert  Lott,  Philadelphia,  24  Mechlin  St.,  Gtn. 

Supervising  Principal,  1893  to  date.     Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Byler,  Jacob  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  5516  Hunter  Ave. 

Graduate  Keystone  State  Normal  School.  Supervising  Principal. 
Philosophy,  fourth  year. 

Clarke,  James  Alexander,       Berwyn,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lafayette,  1886,  1888).  A.  M.  (Princeton,  1896). 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berwyn,  Pa.  Pedagogy,  fourth 
year. 

Cole,  Thomas  Sessions,  Chester,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Brown,  1886).  Principal  of  Chester  High  School,  1890  to 
date.     Latin,  second  year. 

Colin,  Therese  Fornachon,     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Diplomee  et  aggregee  (Academie  de  Neuchatel,  1875).  A.  M. 
(Leland  Stanford,  1893).  Reader  in  Romance  Languages, 
Bryn  Mawr, College,  1894-1896.  Studied,  1895,  in  Paris  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  College  de  France,  Ecole 
de  Chartres.     Romanic,  first  year. 

Cornell,  Watson,  Philadelphia,  1725  N.  16th  St. 

Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1868.  Supervising 
Principal,  1888  to  date.     Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Cornman,  Oliver  Perry,  Philadelphia,  2252  N.  20th  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1884.  Assistant 
in  Chemistry,  1886.  Supervising  Principal,  1892  to  date.  Psy- 
chology, third  year. 

Dippell,  Victor  William,         Philadelphia,  1230  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Assyrian,  second  year. 

Edwards,  Levi  B.,  Philadelphia,  20th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Rutgers,  1884,  1887),  B.  D.  (Drew,  1887).  Ethics, 
second  year. 

Ehrenfeld,  Frederick,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  415. 

A.  B.  (Wittenberg,  1893).     Mineralogy,  second  year. 

Fairley,  William,  Philadelphia,  43d  and  Ludlow  Sts. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1878,  1883).  D.  D.  (Beloit  College,  1896). 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Apologetics,  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1894  to  date.  Euro- 
pean History,  third  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Flounders,  George  Wash-        Ashbourne,  Pa. 
ington, 
Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1883.    Supervising 

Principal.     Philosophy,  fourth  year. 
Pluck,  Jonathan  Lewis,  Exton,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  iSSS,  1891,  1893).  Student  at  Vale 
Divinity  School,  18S8-1889;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1889- 
1890;  Ursinus  Theological  Seminary,  1890-1891.  European 
History,  third  year. 

Gerson,  Oscar,  Philadelphia,  2006  Ridge  Ave. 

Graduate  of   Central   High   School,   Philadelphia.     Principal  of 
Public  Schools.     Philosophy,  fourth  year. 
Graham,  James  Henry,  Jr.,    Philadelphia,  21 15  N.  15th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     Political  Science,  fourth  year. 

Grosvenor,  William  Mason,  Jr.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  129  S.  36th  St. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1893).  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1893-1894. 
Graduate  Student  of  Johns  Hopkins,  1 895-1 896.  Chemist  to 
the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Saltville,  Va.,  summer  of  1896. 
Chemistry,  first  year. 

Guthrie,  Kenneth  Svlvan,      Philadelphia,  12 13  N.  41st  St. 

A.  B.,    A.  M.    (University  of  the  South,    1891),  Ph.  D.    (Tulane, 
1893),  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1894).     Philosophy,  second  year. 
Hamilton,  Louis  Pennock,     Washington,  Pa.,       1732  Hamilton  St. 

A.  B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1896).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Harley,  John  Kulp,  Philadelphia,  Girard  College. 

Graduate  of  Millersville   State   Normal   School,   1880.     Teacher 
and  Principal  of  Schools,  1 874-1 893.     Instructor  in  Girard  Col- 
lege, 1892  to  date.     American  History,  fourth  year. 
Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,       Buffalo,  N.Y.,  3703  Locust  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).     Psychology,  third  year. 
Harold,  Joseph  Francis  Xavier,  Philadelphia,        636  Spruce  St. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Chemistry,  second  year. 
Harris,  Harry  Burr,  Philadelphia,  912  Federal  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Chemistry,  second  year. 
Harris,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia,  9T3  Diamond  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1895).     Political  Economy,  second  year. 

Harvey,  Anson  Burlingame,  Philadelphia,  20th  &  RittenhouseSts. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1894,  1895).     Ethics,  second  year. 
Herrick,  Cheesman  Abiah,     Philadelphia,  Dorm.  215,  D. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Political  Economy,  third  year. 
Heysham,  Theodore,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Philosophy,  third  year. 
Hope,  Robert,  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  General  Theological 

Seminary,  N.  Y. 
Student  at  University  of  Edinburgh,   1 876-1879.     Hebrew,  third 
year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Horter,  George  Cash,  Philadelphia,  2032  Vine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Philosophy,  third  year. 

Jefferys, William  Hamilton,    Philadelphia,  3928  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Biology,  first  year. 

Johnson,  Joseph  Howard,       Collegeville,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1894).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Jones,  Addison  Laudes,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Graduate  West  Chester  Normal  School.     Principal  and  Teacher, 
1871-1888.     County  Superintendent,  1888  to  date.     Pedagogy, 
third  year. 
Knights,  George  Dicker,         Philadelphia,  41 19  Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Colgate,  1891,  1894).     Pedagogy,  third  year. 

Kollock,  Lilly  Gavit,  Philadelphia,  1926  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1895).     Chemistry,  second 
year. 
Korrj,  William  Albert,  Exton,  Pa. 

A.  B.   (Ursinus,  1887).     B.   D.  (Yale,    1892).     European  History, 
third  year. 
Landis,  John  Horace,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Ursinus  College,  1873-1875.     Graduate  Millersville  State  Normal 
School.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.     Pedagogy,  third 
year. 
Lee,  Frances  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4810  Regent  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     Greek,  first  year. 

Lorenz,  Theodore  Charles     Philadelphia,  3314  Woodland  Ave. 

Guillaume, 

College  de  Bouxviller.  Lycee  de  Strasbourg,  i860- 186 r.  Teacher 
of  French,  1872  to  date.  Instructor  in  Romanic  Languages, 
1893-1896.     Romanic,  second  year. 

MacCarthy,  Charles  Hallan,  Philadelphia,  768  N.  26th  St. 

Instructor  in  American  History  and  Civil  Government,  Roman 
Catholic  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1890  to  date.  American 
History,  fourth  year. 

Magee,  Charles  Moore,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     English,  second  year. 

Mayo,  Robert  Atkinson,         Philadelphia,  230  S.  20th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Princeton,  1878,  1881).  Classical  Fellow  ( Princeton ) 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  1 878-1879.  Student  of  Law, 
Columbia,  1879-1881.  Admitted  to  New  York  Bar,  i88r.  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary,  1882-1885.     Hebrew,  third  year. 

Mclntire,  Clarence  Stanley,    Philadelphia,  1204  Race  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  American  Constitutional  History, 
fourth  year. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward,    Philadelphia,  816N.  nth  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Chicago,  1896).  American  Constitutional  History,  first 
year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Michener,  Charles  Fremont,  Philadelphia,  4512  Regent  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  Normal  vSchool,  1884.   Supervising  Principal, 
Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Michener,  Jesse  Hamor,  Philadelphia,  4512  Regent  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  Normal  School,  1873.  Supervising  Principal , 
Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Musser,  Cyrus  John,  Philadelphia,  1025  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1878).     Divinity  School  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  1878-1881.     Ethics,  first  year. 

Nason,  Charles  Dickens,         Philadelphia,  261 1  Franklin  St. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1896).     Zoology,  first  year. 

Nichols,  Marie  Louise,  Philadelphia,  1210  Sp.  Garden  St. 

Certificate  in  Biology,  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Zoology,  third  year. 

O'Connell,  Pezavia,  Philadelphia,  918  S.  12th  St. 

B.   D.    (Gammon  Seminary.    1888).      Special   Student   at   Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Columbia.     Hebrew,  second  year. 

Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  Philadelphia,  720  N.  16th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Instructor  in  English,  1895  to  date. 
English,  third  year. 

Rorer,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  1919  Gratz  St. 

A.  B.  (Colorado  College,  1895).     Philosophy,  second  year. 

Rubel,  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  1507  N.  10th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Philosophy,  second  year. 

Ryan,  Leon  Alonzo,  Lagrange,  O.,  393 1  Baltimore  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Oberlin,  1893).     Chemistry,  third  year. 

Schively,  Adelina  Frances,     Philadelphia,  1503  Centennial  Ave. 

Certificate  in  Biology,  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Zoology,  fifth  year. 

Schnabel,  Ellis  Anstett,  Philadelphia,  216  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lehigh,  1891,  1893).    American  History,  third  year. 

ShoomkofF,  Stanislas  John,    Sofia,  Bulgaria,  3954  Pine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).     Medical  School,  1892-1895.    Political 
Science,  second  year. 

Sugiura,  Isaac  Sadajiro,  Tokio,  Japan,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1894,  1896).     Philosophy,  third  year. 

Tateish,  Sajiro,  Misawa,  Japan,  39 r 3  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Rochester,  1895),  Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896) 
Economics,  first  year. 

Thomas,  George  Edward,       Philadelphia,  1513  Centennial  Ave. 

B.  S.,  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Bethlehem,  Pa.,         3926  Pine  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Latin-Scientific  Course,  Lafayette,  1896).     Pedagogy,  first 
year. 

Van  Burkalow,  James  Tur-    Philadelphia,  3260  Chancellor  PI. 

ley,  Jr., 
A.  B   (Dickinson,  1893).     Assyrian,  third  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,W.Va.,  2c6  S.  36th  St. 

Certificate  in  Finance  and  Economy,  (Pennsylvania,  1896).    Politi- 
cal Economy,  first  year. 
Welsh,  Henry  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  4104  Pine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Greek,  first  year. 
Whitcomb,  Merrick,  Philadelphia,  319  N.  32d  St. 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1880),  Leipzig,  1881-1882.  Worked  in  History, 
1882-1884,  in  Austria,  Italy  and  France.  Johns  Hopkins,  1892- 
1893.  Pennsylvania,  1893-1894.  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Economy,  Highland  Park  Normal  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  History  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
1895  to  date.  European  History,  second  year. 
Williams,  Clarence  Russell,  Philadelphia,    29  W.  Walnut  Lane,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892),  A.  M.  (Princeton,  1895).  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1892-1893.  Princeton  Divinity  School,  1893-1895. 
Graduate  Student,  Yale,  1 895-1 896.  English  Literature,  first 
year. 

Willis,  John  Milton,  Fowling  Creek,  Md.  Williamson  School. 

B.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1894).     Chemistry,  first  year. 
Wilson,  Lucy  Langdon  Williams,  Philadelphia,    640  N.  32d  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia,   1880.     Botany, 
sixth  year. 
Worrell,  Thomas  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  State  Rd.,Frankford. 

Supervising  Principal,  American  History,  fourth  year. 
Yocum,  Albert  Duncan,  Millville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1889).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 


Special  Students. 
Group  I* 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Blomgren,  Carl  August,  Philadelphia,  1614  Fairmount  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Augustana  College,  1885),  Ph.  D.  (Yale,  1893).     Graduate 
Student,  Harvard. 
Garber,  John  Palmer,  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Graduate  Shippensburg  Normal  School,  1879.     Supervising  Prin- 
cipal.    Passed  examination  for  degree  of  Ph.  D.,   Oct.,    1896. 
Pedagogy. 
Harley,  Lewis  Reifsneider,     Philadelphia,  Central  High  School. 

Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892,  1895).      Philosophy. 
Haussman,  Charles  Frederick,  Philadelphia,  1022  Parrish  St. 

Ph.  D.   (Tubingen,   1854).      Missionary  in   Egypt,    Soudan  and 
Abyssinia,  i860- 1869.     Hebrew. 

*  Group  /consists  of  special  students  who  have  already  obtained  their  Doctor's 
degree. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Jodocius,  Jean  Baptiste  Albert,  Philadelphia,  1701  De  Lance y  PI. 

Camille, 

Bachelier  es  Lettres  (Acade'mie  de  Douai,    1878),    Bache'lier  en 
Droit,  Licencie"   en   Droit  (University   de   France,  [883,  [884), 
Ph.  D.    (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Romanic. 
Orton,  George  Washington,  Toronto,  Can.,  3604  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Toronto,  1893),  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.   (Pennsylvania,  1894  1896). 
Pedagogy  and  Romanic. 
Tingle,  John  Bishop,  Philadelphia,  3921  Pine  St. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  England,  1883-1887.  Munich,  1887- 
1889.  Ph.  D.  (Munich,  1889).  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry, 
Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  1889-90.  Research  Assistant, 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  Mar.-Oct.,  1890.  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry,  Merchant  Venturer's  College,  Bristol,  1890-92.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
1892-96.  Engaged  in  research  work,  University  of  Chicago, 
Aug.-Dec,  1896.     Chemistry. 

Group  II* 

Aiken,  John  Charles,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Certificate  in  Economics  and  History  (Pennsylvania,  1896).    Amer- 
ican History,  first  year. 
Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  1633  S.  Broad  St. 

Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 
Balderston,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,       210  W.  Coulter  St.,  Gtn. 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,    1885  to  date. 
Physics,  first  year. 
Behrens,  Heinrich  Adolf,        Philadelphia,  1009  S.  Fourth  St. 

Graduate  of  Kropp  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany,  1893.     Hebrew,  first  year. 
Berger,  Samuel  Erwin,  Philadelphia,  1027  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lehigh,  1889,  1893).     Greek,  fourth  year. 
Bivins,  Chalfant  Edwin,  Philadelphia,  2001  Race  St. 

Graduate  of  Philadelphia  High  School.     Teacher  in  Institution 
for  the  Blind.    American  Constitutional  History,  second  year. 
Boggs,  Gilbert  Hillhouse,       Athens,  Ga.  3238  Chestnut  St. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Georgia,  1896).     Chemistry,  first  year. 
Borden,  Henry  Clay,  Philadelphia,  2030  Cherry  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia.   Jes- 
SOP  Student  in  Geology,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1894- 
1896.     Geology,  first  year. 
Burch,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia,  1522  Morris  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1893.     American 
History,  first  year. 
Caroland,  May  Redman,        Philadelphia,  1842  N.  17th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1871.    Pedagogy, 
second  year. 

*  Group  11  consists  of  special  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,    Philadelphia,  4023  Ogden  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1892).     English,  first  year. 

Crowne,  Joseph  Vincent,        Philadelphia,  13 14  Park  Ave. 

Graduate  St.  Joseph's  College,   1896.     Political  Economy,  first 
year. 
Daltry,  Viola  West,  Philadelphia,  1423  Morris  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1881.      Pedagogy, 
second  year. 
Davidson,  Samuel  Gaston,      Philadelphia,  Mount  Airy. 

A.  B.  (Gallaudet,  1885).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Eardley-Thomas,  William      Honesdale,  Pa.,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Applebie, 

A.  B.  (Trinity,  1896).     Philosophy,  first  year.     ' 
Erdmann,  Hugo  Richard,      North  Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 

Graduate  of  Kropp  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany,  1893.     Hebrew,  first  year. 

Evans,  Henry  Brown,  Dayton,  O.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

M.  E.  (Lehigh,  1893).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Lehigh,  1 894-1 895.      Instructor  in   Astronomy    (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  1895  to  date. 
Fridenberg,  Solomon  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  2122  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1893^.     Worked  in  Sociology  at  Cambridge,  1893- 
1895.     English,  first  year. 
Greene,  Arthur  Maurice,        Philadelphia,  408  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Gtn. 
M.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, 1895  to  date.     Mathematics,  third  year. 
Gundaker,  Guy,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  212. 

Student  at  Cornell   (left  January,  1896,  Senior  Year).     Political 
Science,  second  year. 
Haines,  Thomas  Harvey,        Westtown,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1896).     Psychology,  first  year. 

Hay,  Arthur  Moorhead,  Philadelphia,  4041  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  in  M.  &  E.  E.  (Haverford,  1895).     Physics,  first  year.- 

Head,  Harriet  Frazier,  Philadelphia,    109  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.    (Bryn    Mawr,   1891).      Garrett    Scholar   in    Biology,   Bryn 
Mawr,  1S95-1896.     Botany,  first  year. 
Hellwege,  Adolf,  Roxborough,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  Kropp  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany,  1887.     Hebrew,  first  year. 
Hockenberry,  John  Coulter,  Thurlow,  Pa. 

Graduate  Normal  School.     Student  at  Jena,  Sept.,   1894-March, 
1895.     Berlin,  March-April,  1895.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Holtzapple,  Frank  Ferry,        Parkerford,  Pa. 

Graduate  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,    1891.     Psychology, 
first  year. 
Hunsicker,  John  Rudolph,    Downingtown,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.     American  History,  fourth  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Addn  M. 

Jacobs,  Charles  Michael,         Philadelphia,  Mount  Airy. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,   [895).      Philosophy,  second  year. 
Lenher,  Victor,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  204  S.  36th  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, University  of  California,  1893-1896.  Chemistry,  first  year. 
Loos,  Richard  Frank,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Graduate  of  the  Cadettenschule  of   Lichterfelde,   Prussia,    1884. 
Teacher,  1886-94.   Principal  of  Mount  Holly  Military  Academy, 
1894  to  date.     Germanics,  first  year. 
Lumley,  Patience  Eleanor,    Newark,  Ohio,  3348  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Shepardson  College,  1896).     English,  first  year. 

Maguire,  Margaret  Tilden,    Philadelphia,  1713  S.  18th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1892.  Psychology, 
first  year. 

McFarland,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  1314  Franklin  St. 

M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1889).  Student  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg 
and  Vienna,  1890-1891.  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  His- 
tology and  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), 1891-1896.  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  September,  1896. 
Author  of  numerous  papers  and  of  "Pathogenic  Bacteria." 
(Saunders,  Philadelphia,  1896).     Philosophy,  first  year. 

IMcGinnes,  Lemuel  Ezra,        Steelton,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  Juniata  Valley  Normal  School.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Nelson,  Katharine,  Philadelphia,  Sumac  St.,  Wiss. 

Private  teacher.     European  history,  third  year. 

Parrish,  Helen  Longstreth,    Philadelphia,  H35  Spruce  St. 

Private  schools.  Tenement  House  Work  in  London  and  Phila- 
delphia.    Sociology,  first  year. 

Parrish,  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  2026  Cherry  St. 

A.  B.  (Trinity,  1891).     European  History,  first  year. 

Philipbar,  Charles,  Philadelphia,  574  W.  Dauphin  St. 

Private  study.     Hebrew,  first  year. 
Pirs,  Robert  Morris,  Philadelphia,  4108  Spruce  St. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1887-1889;  Harvard,  Jan., 
1892-May,   1894;  student  at  Wurzburg,   May,  1894-June,  1895. 
Psychology,  first  year. 
Prichard,  Margaret  Sawyer,  Philadelphia,  159  W.  Coulter  St., 

Gtn. 
Graduate  of  Normal  School,  1867.     Psychology,  third  year. 

Riegel,  Charles  Paul,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Educated  at   Overbrook   College,   1 882-1 891.      Philosophy,  first 
year. 
Riesman,  David,  Philadelphia,  801  N.  6th  St. 

M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Demonstrator  Pathological  His- 
tology, 1896.     Philosophy,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Robb,  James  Irvin,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Graduate  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.    Superintendent 
of  Schools.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Roop,  Hervin  Ulysses,  Highspire,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,   1892,   1894),  Student  at 
Cornell,  summer  of  1893;   at  Clarke,  summer  of  1894.     Cor- 
respondence course,  Wooster,  1892-95. 
Sargent,  George  William,       Philadelphia,  Dorm.  416,  C. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,   1894).     Chemistry,  first 
year. 
Schoff,  Wilfred  Harvey,  Philadelphia,  3418  Baring  St. 

A.  B.   (Harvard,   1894),   A.  M.    (Pennsylvania,   1896).      Statistics, 
second  year. 
Seidensticker,  Clara,  Philadelphia,  309  S.  40th  St. 

Educated  in  priv.ate  schools  in  America  and  Germany.     German, 
second  year. 
Shimmell,  Lewis  S. ,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1875.  Teacher 
1875  to  date.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  Juniata 
College,  1880-1882.  Teacher  of  German,  Harrisburg  High 
vSchool,  1893  to  date.  Editor  of  The  High  School  Gazette. 
Author  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Citizen,"  Harrisburg,  1895. 
American  History,  first  year. 
Shroy,  John  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  1608  Diamond  St. 

Graduate   Millersville  State   Normal  School,    1887.     Supervising 
Principal.     Pedagogy,  second  year. 
Smith,  Andrew  Thomas,         West  Chester,  Pa. 

Graduate  West  Chester  Normal  School,   1883.     Doctor  of  Peda- 
gogy (University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  1893).     Philosophy,  first 
year. 
Stotesbury,  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  2419  South  St. 

Studied  in  private.     Philosophy,  first  year. 
Swan,  John  Mumford,  Philadelphia,  807  N.  41st  St. 

M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).    Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
1895  to  date.     Psychology,  first  year. 
Swinney,  Mary  Burroughs,    Fayette,  Mo.,  3342  Walnut  St. 

Graduate  Howard  Payne  College,  Fayette,  Mo.,  1884.    Studied  at 
Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.,  1886-1888.    History,  second  year. 
Thomas,  Emma  Virginia,       Philadelphia,  472  Lyceum  Ave. , 

Rox. 
Graduate   High   School,  Philadelphia,   1876.     Pedagogy,  second 
year. 
Tice,  Richard  Howell,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Graduate  New  York  State  Normal  School.     Pedagogy,  second 
year. 
Tindal,  Caleb  Causey,  Dover,  Del. 

Special    Student,     Wesleyan,     1882 -1884.      Superintendent     of 
Schools,  Dover,  Del.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Truitt,  Robert  Reineck,  Philadelphia,  3505  Baring  vSt. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,    [890),   A.  B.,   A.  M.  (Harvard,    1894,    1895). 

Latin,  first  year. 
Turner,  Arthur  Bertram,         Baltimore,  Md.,         1719  N.  18th  St. 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1892).     Graduate  Student  Johns  Hopkins, 
October  to  February,  1893.     U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  February,  1893, 
to  September,  1894.     Mathematics,  first  year. 
Umsted,  Mary  Grey,  Philadelphia,  160 1  Park  Ave. 

Graduate  of  Girls'  Normal   School,   Philadelphia.     Psychology, 
fourth  year. 
Walter,  Cornelius  Jacob,         Newtown,  Pa. 

Buffalo  University,  1889-1890.     Public  School  Principal,  1S94  to 
date.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Wheeler,  George,  Philadelphia,  2516  Diamond  St. 

Graduate  West  Chester  Normal  School,  1886.     Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, 1895  to  date.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  3936  Poplar  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).     English,  third  year. 
Wieland,  George  Reber,         Chester,  Pa. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania  State  College,  1893).    Zoology, 
first  year. 

Witmer,  Albert  Ferree,  Philadelphia,  332  S.  15th  St. 

Ph.  G.  (Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  1889);  M.  D.  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1893);  Instructor  in  Comparative  Pathology,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1895  to  date  ;  in  Comparative  Physiology,  1895-96 ; 
Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  1896 
to  date.  Assistant  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm.  Chemistry  and  Biology > 
first  year. 
Wright,  Erskine,  Philadelphia,  2026  Cherry  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     European  History,  first  year. 
Ziegler,  William  Franklin,    Ashbourne,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1894).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  twenty-six  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an 
area  of  over  fifty-two  acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the 
various  railroad  stations  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as 
follows:  from  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of 
about  fifteen  minutes;  or,  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
depot,  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by 
car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about 
five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Accommodation  for  students  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  is  provided  in  the  new  dormitory  system.  These  "houses"  are 
described  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogue.  Plans,  prices, 
and  all  other  information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  "Commons,"  has  been  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about  seven 
hundred  students  can  obtain  board. 

In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  from  five  dollars  per  week  upwards. 
Upon  application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments (see  Administrative  Officers,  following),  lists  of  approved 
boarding  houses  may  be  seen. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  Catalogue,  but  in  all  cases  the  request  must  be  accom- 
panied by  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  return  postage. 

Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to  the  separate 
Departments  of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  (liberal 
and  scientific)  offered  in  the  College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and  address.  Such  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Administrative 
Officers,  following),  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  175 1  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  Knglish,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened.  Two 
years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  proficiency 
which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members  to  a  degree. 
This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  <x  collegiate  charter. 
In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  designated  the  institution 
as  the  "College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  or 
Pennsylvania." 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  college. 
He  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belied. 
Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they  urged  the 
trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles  which  should 
be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  that 
henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious  belief  should  ever 
enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  college  or  of  appointing  its 
officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  charter.  A  new  institution, 
entitled  the  "University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  chartered 
at  the  same  time.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work  for  both  insti- 
tutions, a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  projected.  In  1791, 
this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legislature,  and  the  name 
"  University  of  Pennsylvania  "  conferred  upon  the  united  institutions. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  det>art 
ments,  established  at  the  dates  indicated  : 

(1740.     Charitable  School ;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 
175 1.     The  College. 
1765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1790-1S50.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1865.     The  Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 

1883.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1 891.*  The  University  library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

1892.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 


*  Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Corporation  offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  400  Chestnut  street. 

Provost — Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

The  Provost  is  at  his  Jniversity  office,  114  College  Hall,  West 
Philadelphia,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  9.15  A.  M.  to  11  A.  m. 
At  other  times,  at  400  Chestnut  street. 
Vice-Provost — Rev.  George  S.  Fullerton,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  217  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays, 
10  a.  m.  to  11  A.  M. 
Treasurer— Thomas  Robins,  A.  M. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street.    Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  3 
p.  m.     Saturdays,  10  A.  m.  to  12  m. 
Secretary — Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street.     Office  hours,  10  A.  m.  to 
1  p.  M.,  except  Saturdays. 
Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,  101  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  P.  M. 
Saturdays,  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward  W. 

Mumford,  Ph.  B. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  105  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — William  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  the  Law  Department,  115  So.  Sixth  Street.     Office 
hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.    Saturdays,  9  A.  m.  to  10  A.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — John  Marshall,  M..  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 

Office,  Medical  Hall.    Office  hours,  1  p.  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  Dental  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of   Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard   Pearson, 
B.  S  ,  V.  M.  D. 
Office,  Veterinary  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  Streets.     Office 
hours,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Auxiliary  to  Medicine — Charles   K.    Mills, 
M.  D. 
Office,  Room  A,  Medical  Hall.    Office  hours,  Mondays,  3  p.  m. 

to  3.3O  P.  M. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES  FOR  1897-98. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College 

Department  of  Philosophy 

"     Law 

11         "     Medicine    .    .    . 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

"         "      Veterinary  Medicine 

Emeritus  Professors 


Duplications 
Total    . 


no 

53 

18 

89 

4 

3 

39 

17 

6 


Students. 

School  of  Arts 357 

The  College  -j    Towne  Scientific  School 297 

Courses  for  Teachers 284 

Department  of  Philosophy 

"    Law 

"  il   Medicine 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

"  "    Veterinary  Medicine 


339 

81 

258 


938 

155 

360 

882 

48 

23 

432 

48 


Duplications 
Total    . 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 
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52 
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Alabama 1 

Argentine  Rep.    .    .    3 

Australia 6 

Austria ,    3 

Brazil 2 

California 15 

Canada 17 

China     ......    1 

Colorado 2 


Connecticut ....  26 

Cuba 5 

Delaware 64 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .  10 

Ecuador    2 

England 4 

Florida 1 

France  4 

Georgia 12 


Germany 7 

Hawaii  ......    1 

Illinois 16 

India 1 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 14 

Ireland 1 

Japan 5 

Kansas 6 


SUMMARIES. 


Kentucky  .    . 
Louisiana  .   . 
Maine    .    .    . 
Maryland  .    . 
Massachusetts 
Mexico  .    .    . 
Michigan  .    . 
Minnesota    . 
Mississippi    . 
Missouri    .    .    . 
Montana  .    .    . 
Nebraska  .    .    . 
Nevada  .    .    .    . 
New  Brunswicl 
New  Hampshir 
New  Jersey  .    . 

e 

4 

3 

ii 

.  20 

55 
2 

3 
6 
2 

9 

1 

5 
1 

3 

9 

171 

New  Mexico     . 

New  York 
New  Zealand   . 

3 

1 

Nicaragua     .    . 
North  Carolina 

8 
11 

Nova  vScotia  .   . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  Ter. 

3 

.      44 

1 

Oregon  .... 

Pennsylvania  . 

Prince  Edward 

Island     .    .    . 

2 

.  1984 

1 

Puerto  Rico  .    . 
Rhode  Island  . 

1 
.      17 

Russia    .... 
Scotland    .    .    . 

•        4 

3 

South  Africa  .  . 
South  Carolina  . 
Sweden  .... 
Switzerland  .  . 
Tennessee  .    .    . 

Texas 

U.  S.  of  Colombia 

Utah 

Vermont  .... 
Virginia  .... 
Washington  .  . 
West  Indies  .  . 
West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Wyoming  .  .  . 
Total " 


1 

4 
1 
2 
8 

10 

2 

4 

7 

8 

6 

4 

17 

14 

1 
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HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 


BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 
Rev.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-Provost. 
and  the 
DEANS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  FACULTIES. 

Houston  Hall,  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  uses  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  2,  1896.  This  building,  within 
whose  walls  centres  the  daily  social  life  of  the  students,  was  erected 
largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  H.  H.  Houston,  a  Trustee 
of  this  University,  and  his  wife,  as  a  memorial  to  their  eldest  son, 
Henry  Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1878.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  December  22,  1894. 

The  situation  of  Houston  Hall,  in  almost  the  exact  geographi- 
cal centre  of  the  University's  great  group  of  buildings,  embodies  to 
a  large  extent  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  centralization  of  the 
University's  undergraduate  interests.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated, 
are  to  provide  for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place 
where  all  may  meet  on  common  ground;  and  to  furnish  them  with 
every  available  facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  harmless 
recreation  and  amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a 
reading  room,  with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers; 
smoking  rooms,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and 
checkers,  a  correspondence  room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards, 
a  bath  room,  including  shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming 
pool;  athletic  trophy  rooms;  a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ; 
rooms  for  the  university  papers  and  other  organizations,  a  dark 
room  for  amateur  photographers,  and  many  other  rooms  for 
general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membe/ship  in 
which  any  student  or  officer  of  instruction  is  eligible.  The  cost  of 
membership  is  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
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The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two 
open  courts.  Copies  of  plans  of  the  dormitories,  indicating  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  Room  103. 
College  Hall. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study, 
with  two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single 
occupant.  All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system, 
ali  doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every 
staircase  are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc. 
Almost  all  the  double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open 
fireplaces.  The  University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following 
furniture:  bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase, 
chairs  and  toilet  china. 

Dormitory  rentals  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  instal- 
ments, due  October  1  and  February  1,  respectively. 

Present  occupants  of  rooms,  who  intend  to  be  matriculated  as 
students  in  some  department  of  the  University  during  the  academic 
year  1898-99,  may  engage  their  rooms  for  that  year  by  signing  new 
room  agreements.  These  must  be  left  with  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  April  1,  1898. 

Rooms  for  1897-98  will  be  assigned  by  lot.  A  list  of  the  rooms 
to  be  assigned  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  April  9,  1898. 
Applications  from  students  in  the  College  and  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than  4 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  April  23,  1898;  and  applications  from  students  of 
other  departments  not  later  than  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  May  7.  Assign- 
ments to  students  in  the  College  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
will  be  announced  on  April  30,  and  to  students  of  other  departments 
on  May  12.  Leases  must  be  signed  within  one  week  of  the  day 
when  assignments  are  announced.  As  far  as  possible,  length  of 
previous  attendance  at  the  University  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  allotments. 
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A  limited  number  of  rooms  will  be  held  until  after  the  June  (1898) 
examinations,  for  students  entering  the  Freshman  class  in  the  Col- 
lege. Applications  for  these  rooms,  on  the  regular  forms,  provided 
for  that  purpose  upon  request,  and  accompanied  by  the  required 
bonds,  must  be  received  at  the  Registrar's  office,  College  Hall,  by- 
June  1,  1898.  Notice  of  the  assignments  of  these  rooms  will  be 
given  to  the  successful  applicants  not  later  than  July  1.  Students 
intending  to  enter  any  department  other  than  the  College,  may 
obtain  a  list  of  vacant  rooms  upon  application  to  the  Registrar 
after  June  1,  1898.  Any  assignment  to  a  student  not  yet  matricu- 
lated is  contingent  upon  the  signing  of  the  lease  and  completing 
matriculation  by  October  1,  1898. 

In  the  assignment  of  a  "double  room"  (marked  for  two  students 
on  the  plans),  preference  will  be  given  to  an  application  signed  by 
two  students  who  will  use  the  room  together.  Two  students  wish- 
ing to  apply  for  a  room  together  should  both  sign  an  application 
for  the  room;  such  an  application  will  be  given  two  charces  in  the 
allotment,  and  any  room  drawn  will  be  assigned  both  the  appli- 
cants. The  University,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any 
assignment  of  a  room,  if  it  is  not  duly  claimed  and  occupied 
throughout  the  year  by  the  student  or  students  signing  the  applica- 
tion. Suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  University,  or  serious 
infringement  of  the  rules,  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for 
the  cancellation  by  the  University  of  any  lease. 

If  one  of  two  room-mates  is  expelled  or  suspended,  or  so  in- 
fringes University  rules  as  to  make  his  removal  from  the  dormi- 
tories necessary,  the  other  room-mate  may  have  the  room  assigned 
to  him  by  immediately  signing  a  new  application;  provided  that 
there  are  not  two  other  students  applying  together  for  the  room. 
Or  he  may  hold  the  room  by  taking  another  room-mate,  who  must 
be  qualified  by  filing  an  application  and  bond. 

Every  student  wishing  to  occupy  a  University  room  must  file 
with  his  application  a  bond  for  $125.00.  When  one  student  wishes 
to  occupy  a  double  room,  he  must  file  a  bond  for  $225.00.  When 
two  students  wish  to  occupy  a  room  together,  each  must  file  a 
bond.  The  bond  must  be  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  of 
whom  one  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No  student  or 
officer  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  bondsman.  Or,  in- 
stead of  filing  a  bond,  the  student  may  pay  in  advance  the  fuh  year's 
rent  of  the  room,  and  make  a  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  to  cover  pos- 
sible damage,  any  balance  remaining  to  be  returned  when  the  room 
is  finally  given  up.    Or  the  student  may  pay  half  the  year's  rent  in 
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advance,  and  give  a  bond  covering  the  other  half  and  the  deposit  of 
Ten  Dollars  required.  Each  tenant  Will  be  held  for  the  full  year's 
rent  and  charges  against  the  room.  But  when  the  room  is  vacated 
before  the  end  of  the  college  year,  the  bondsmen  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year  if  the 
room  is  rented  to  another  tenant. 

Only  members  of  the  University  may  occupy  University  rooms. 
Rentals  include  heat,  light,  and  all  reasonable  care  of  rooms.  Addi- 
tional service  must  be  paid  for  as  an  extra,  and  must,  in  all  cases, 
be  performed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  University. 
.  The  Parietal  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  have 
charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Provost  and  three  Proctors,  resident  in  the  dormitories.  The  stu- 
dents in  each  house  of  the  dormitories  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
a  Representative,  and  these  Representatives  form  a  Board  which 
meets  regularly  and  acts  with  the  Parietal  Committee  in  matters 
concerning  the  order  and  comfort  of  those  in  the  houses. 


DINING  HAL.L.. 

A  Dining  Hall,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the 
dormitories,  furnishes  good  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week.  This 
price  includes  service. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

*Rev.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

E.  OTIS  KENDALL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
DANIEL  G.   BRINTON,  M.  D.,   Sc.  D.,   Professor  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Linguistics. 

Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyrian,  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
ARTHUR    W.    GOODSPEED,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 
*  Absent  on  leave,  1898-99. 
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ROLAND   P.   FALKNER,   Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor  of   Sta- 
tistics. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ALFRED  GUDEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology. 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

AMOS   P.   BROWN,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology. 

LIGHTNER    WITMER,    Ph.  D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Psy- 
chology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

MARION   D.    LEARNED,    Pn.  D.,    Professor   of   the    Germanic 


EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Embryology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sci-nce. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pol  :ical 
Economy. 

SAMUEL  McC.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  17 

LECTURERS. 

DANIEL   B.   SHUMWAY,   B.  S.,   Ph.D.,   Germanic   Languages 

and  Literatures. 
J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany,  General  Biology 

and  Zoology. 
PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
HERMANN  FLECK,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 
GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 
HOBART  C.  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Greek. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 
ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 
CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  English. 
J.  BIRD  MOYER,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  European  History. 
HERMAN  V.  AMES,  Ph.  D.,  American  Constitutional  History. 
THOMAS     H.     MONTGOMERY,     Jr.,     Ph.D.,     Invertebrate 

Zoology. 
EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.* 
William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean,  Chairman  ex  officio. 
George  Stuart  Fullerton,  Vice-Provost. 
William  A.  Lamberton. 
Edgar  F.  Smith. 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  pro  tern. 
fSiMON  N.  Patten. 
John  M.  Macfarlane. 
Marion  D.  Learned. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  is 
intenced  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  a  rail  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others, 
however,  may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department,  under 
the  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

v     The  session  of  1898-99  begins  on  Saturday,  October  1. 

~  *  For  1897-98. 
f  Absent,  1897-98. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups: 

i.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  American  Archaeology  and  Languages. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology. 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic  Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

9.  History. 

10.  Economics,  Politics,  Sociology  and  Statistics. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  Group  Committee.  To  the  several  Group  Committees 
are  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the 
oversight  of  students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used;  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to 
the  standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group 
Committee. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters, 
Philosophy,  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
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uate  work  selected.  This  does  not  include  degrees  in  Law,  Music, 
Theology,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine  or  Pharmacy. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  candidacy  for  a 
degree. 

If  the  degree  has  been  taken  five  or  more  years  before  the  date  of 
application,  the  Dean  may  at  his  discretion  require  of  the  applicant 
further  evidence  of  his  ability  to  pursue  with  profit  his  studies  in 
the  Department. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
Departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  this 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  are  allowed  to 
pursue  courses  in  other  Departments  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card;  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  are  good  only  for  the 
year  in  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year.  For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  any  person  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  officer  of  instruction,  be  admitted  as  an  auditor  to 
any  course.  Auditors  will  not  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  reg- 
ular work  or  to  pass  examinations,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
credit  for  their  work. 

CANDIDACY. 
Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Executive   Committee  as  candidates  for  the  degrees   of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  if  application  be  made  at  least  six 
months  before  the  examination  for  the  degree. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted  who  wish  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  make 
application  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  one  academic  year 
before  the  examination  for  the  degree. 

The  application  must  be  indorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  take  his 
major  subject  and  shall  contain: 

(a)  Certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  two  European  languages  besides  English 
one  of  which  must  be  a  modern  tongue.  These  certificates 
shall  be  signed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  corresponding  linguistic  groups. 
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(b)  A  statement  of  his  previous  work,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  accompanied  by  any  diploma  or  certificate 
which  he  may  possess,  and  also  any  papers  which  he  may 
have  written  and  suitable  evidence  of  any  original  work  which 
he  may  have  pursued. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  construed  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six 
standard  lecture  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.  Work 
done  -at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group 
Committees  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

When  only  one  year  is  spent  in  residence  at  this  University,  it 
must  be  the  last  year  of  the  student's  course. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  D.),  Master  of  Arts,  (A.  M.),  and  Master  of 
Science,  (M.  S.). 

The  right  to  recommend  a  candidate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
a  higher  degree  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
the  Dean  and  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  representing  those 
branches  of  study  which  the  candidate  has  been  pursuing.  Before 
a  student  can  offer  himself  for  examination,  he  must  present  to  the 
Dean  suitable  written  certificates  from  the  Group  Committees  under 
whose  supervision  his  work  has  been  prosecuted,  setting  forth  that 
he  has  not  only  complied  with  all  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  but  is  also  in  the  judgment  of  those  committees  fitted  by  his 
ability  and  attainments  to  receive  the  degree  in  question.  No 
student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such  recommendation  merely  by  attending 
lectures,  passing  examinations,  or  by  compliance  with  any  prescribed  con- 
ditions whatever.  The  requirements  for  degrees  hereinafter  specified 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  minimum  requirements  only,  and  it 
remains  within  the  power  of  any  Group  Committee  to  refuse  to 
admit  any  student  to  the  examination  for  a  higher  degree.  All 
degrees  are  conferred  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  June. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  subject  to 
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the  consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committees  offering  them,  but  need  not  pursue  them  simulta- 
neously. He  must  then  pass  a  private  written  examination  under 
the  direction  of  his  instructors,  and  a  public  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  of  such  members  of  the 
Faculty  as  desire  to  attend. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor 
upon  a  candidate  who  has  not  completed  twenty-four  standard 
courses  or  their  equivalent.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already 
had  a  good  undergraduate  course  and  pursues  in  graduate  work 
the  same  topics  to  which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  under- 
graduate, will  usually  be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years; 
but  students  whose  college  training  has  been  in  any  respect  defec- 
tive, or  who  cannot  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  work, 
will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known 
as  his  principal  or  major  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group; 
although  the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in 
other  groups  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor 
subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  out- 
side the  group  in  which  the  major  lies.  In  every  case  the  minor 
subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some 
recognized  and  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion 
of  the  minor  subjects  must  comprise  not  less  than  eight  and  not 
more  than  twelve  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
major  work,  besides  a  knowledge  of  two  European  languages  as 
required  by  the  rules. 
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He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  or  power  of  original  and  • 
independent    research.      This    thesis    must    be    presented    to    and 
approved  by  the  Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations. 

The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  or  printed,  unless,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  in  charge,  the  Dean  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  written  thesis.  The  committee  may  require  the  thesis 
to  be  printed  before  recommending  the  candidate  for  the  degree. 
If  the  thesis  is  written  or  typewritten,  one  copy  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  before  the  student  can  be  recom- 
mended for  his  degree;  if  printed,  fifty  copies  must  be  deposited. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  pass  a  private  written 
examination  conducted  by  his  instructors,  and  a  public  oral  exami- 
nation. The  final  examination  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  in  the  presence  of  such  members  of  the  Faculty  as  may 
desire  to  attend.  The  Board  of  Examiners  will  consist  of  the  Dean 
and  three  members  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  rep- 
resenting the  candidate's  major  and  minor  subjects  respectively. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Tuition  Fees. — For  all  candidates  the  tuition  fee  is  one  hun- 
dred (100.00)  dollars  per  annum.  The  graduation  fee  is  twenty-five 
(25.00)  dollars.  All  financial  obligations  to  the  University  must  be 
discharged  prior  to  Commencement  Day  in  each  year. 

For  other  students  a  fee  is  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
courses  taken.  The  fee  for  a  lecture  or  seminary  course  is  found 
by  multiplying  ten  dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
offered  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to 
this  product.  The  fee  for  a  laboratory  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing five  dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  laboratory  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  the  product. 
If  several  courses  be  taken  with  the  same  instructor,  the  five  dollars 
is  added  only  once.  Fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  in  two 
instalments,  on  October  1  and  February  1,  strictly  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. — All  candidates  taking  work  in  the  four 
laboratories  of  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics,  (3)  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy, (4)  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tuition 
fee,  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty  (20.00)  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
laboratory  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  taken,  and  ten 
(10.00)  dollars  per  annum  for  each  additional  laboratory. 
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Other  students  taking  less  than  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  will  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  five  (5.00) 
dollars  an  hour  a  week  per  annum.  If  taking  four  or  more  hours 
in  any  single  laboratory,  the  fee  for  that  laboratory  will  be  twenty 
(20.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

Auditors  will  pay  the  fees  charged  students  not  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

All  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits. 

Senior  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows  and  Instructors  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  and  will  not  be 
required  to  make  deposits. 

Any  regular  student  who  shall  avow  and  give  evidence  of  his 
inability,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  pay  the  usual  tuition  fees  or  any 
part  of  them,  may  be  allowed,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
security  acceptable  to  the  Provost  for  the  amount  to  which  he 
becomes  indebted,  and  an  agreement  to  pay  the  said  amount  to 
the  University  at  a  fixed  time,  which  must  be  within  five  years  of  the 
date  upon  which  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  University, 
whether  by  taking  a  degree  or  otherwise.  The  length  of  time  and 
terms  of  payment  shall  be  determined  for  each  case  with  reference 
to  its  circumstances. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  laboratory  courses  must  make  a 
deposit  with  the  Registrar  when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage 
and  other  damage.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
the  deposit  is  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  deposit  is  ten  (10.00) 
dollars.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  laboratories,  the 
maximum  deposit  will  be  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  After  deducting 
charges  for  breakage  and  other  damage,  the  balance  remaining  will 
be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Should  the  damage 
caused  by  any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  his  deposit,  the  Registrar  will  require  him  to  make  a 
second  deposit  equal  in  amount  to  the  first. 

THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
The  income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
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Scholarships,  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scien- 
tific eminence,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the 
cause  of  advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  nineteen 
fellowships  and  five  senior  fellowships;  men  only  being  eligible. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These  are  assigned  to  the  following  groups  of  subjects: 

1.  History  and  Economics. 

2.  Classical  Languages. 

3.  Modern  Languages  (German  and  French). 

4.  History  and  Philosophy. 

5.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

6.  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

7.  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

8.  English  and  History. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Science, 
and  who  have  been  resident  students  of  the  University  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  graduation.  They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder 
is  required  to  continue  in  resident  graduate  study  at  the  University 
for  one  full  academic  year;  he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the 
University,  and  $100  from  the  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages.  8.  Political  Science. 

2.  Semitic  Languages.  9.  Economics. 

3.  Germanic  Languages.  10.  Philosophy. 

4.  Romanic  Languages.  11.  Pedagogy. 

5.  English.  12.  Chemistry. 

6.  American  History.  13.  Biology. 

7.  European  History.  14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  Fellowships  above  named,  five  other 
Fellowships  have  been  established  upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison 
Foundation,  the  title  subjects  of  which  are  not  permanently  speci- 
fied. They  will  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year  to  year 
to  the  several  groups,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Department. 

*  For  Fellowships  open  to  women  see  p.  67. 
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For  the  academic  year  1897-98  they  have  been  assigned  as  follows: 

15.  Semitic  Languages. 

16.  Indo-European  Philology. 

17.  American  History. 

18.  Sociology. 

19.  Mathematics. 

The  income  of  a  Fellowship  is  $500  per  annum.  The  additional 
sum  of  $100  per  annum  is  reserved  in  connection  with  each  George 
Leib  Harrison  Fellowship,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
or  apparatus  which  will  at  once  aid  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship  in 
his  work,  and  also  increase  the  equipment  of  the  Department.  No 
student  can  hold  a  Fellowship  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  of  non-technical 
character;  must  have  pursued  graduate  work  successfully  for  at 
least  one  year  in  residence  at  an  acceptable  college  or  university; 
must  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German;  and 
must  not  already  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Certificates 
establishing  these  facts  must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the 
title  subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes 
more  than  one  subject,  the  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen 
from  them.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no 
teaching,  or  other  outside  work,  will  be  permitted.  But  in  every 
group,  to  the  Fellows  working  in  that  group,  there  will  be  entrusted 
by  the  Chairman  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  current  publica- 
tions in  the  title  subjects  of  their  Fellowships,.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  written  report  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
from  November  1  to  June  1  inclusive,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral Group  Committees. 

SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,  are  not  designated  by 
subjects.  They  are  open  only  to  men  who  have  taken  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Applicants  must 
specify  what  study  they  intend  to  pursue. 

A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  some  work 
of  original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will  also 
give  such  instruction  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
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required  by  the  head  of  his  Department,  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hours  a  week.     No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  permitted. 
Residence  is  imperative.     No  student  can  hold  a  Senior  Fellowship 
for  more  than  three  years. 
The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year 
to  a  baccalaureate  graduate  who  proposes  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any 
university  here  or  abroad.    The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 

university  scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  there  have 
been  established  by  the  Corporation  thirty  University  Scholarships, 
ten  of  which  are  open  to  competition  in  1897-98,  twenty  in  1898-99, 
thirty  in  1899- 1900  and  thereafter.  Appointment  to  these  will  be  for 
the  term  of  one  year.  They  will  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition 
only,  and  will  be  awarded  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
Other  considerations,  however,  being  equal,  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  standing  in  need  of  aid.  Holders  may  be  twice 
reappointed,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  outside  work  only  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Both  men  and 
women  are  eligible. 

honorary  fellows. 

Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  some  univer- 
sity whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  University  as  equivalent 
to  its  own  may  be  accorded  the  title  of  Honorary  Fellow.  The 
Honorary  Fellow  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures 
and  of  making  use  of  laboratories  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
laboratory  fees.  He  will,  however,  be  required  to  give  instruction, 
to  render  other  assistance  to  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which 
he  is  working,  to  prepare  and  publish  some  work  which  shall  be  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge,  or  in  some  other  way  to 
make  suitable  return  to  the  University  for  the  privilege  granted. 
The  precise  character  of  the  services  which  he  expects  to  render 
must  be  specified  in  the  application. 
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Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  the  year  1898-99 
should  be  made  prior  to  March  1,  1898. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  and  for  all  further  information 
concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  address 
William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103  College  Hall,  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
12  M. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent  those 
divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other  divisions 
may  be  allowed  in  special  cases.  In  electing  a  major,  a  student  merely 
designates  that  division  of  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  become  espe- 
cially proficient:  his  further  work  in  that  field  is  not  determined  by 
any  prearranged  system  of  lecture  courses,  but  will  be  directed  by  the 
Group  Committee  in  such  manner  as  seems  best  to  conduce  to  the 
student's  progress. 

In  specifying  the  folloiving  minor  courses,  the  several  committees  do 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  student's  arranging  other  minors  for 
himself  by  a  different  combination  of  courses.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  minors  here  specified  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  students,  and 
that  their  distinct  formulatio?i  will  aid  students  in  arra?iging  their 
wotk  intelligently. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  one  hour  courses  extending  over 
a  year,  and  two  hour  courses  extending  over  a  term  are  accounted 
standard  courses.  Courses  of  one  hour  for  o?ie  term  are  half  courses; 
of  two  or  three  hours  jor  one  year,  double  and  triple  courses, 
respectively. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group  Committee:  Professor  Hilprecht,  Chairman.     Profes- 
sor Jastrow. 

Majors — Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Syriac. 

Minors — Students  electing  a  minor  in  the  group  must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lan- 
guages. 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht.  pe?week. 

1.  Semitic  Seminary  {Second  Term)  (Unit  Course) i 

Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and,  Syriac. 
A  good  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  Languages  {First 
Term)    i 

Lectures  on  the  nature  and  classification  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  the  alphabet,  the  Semitic  Literatures  and  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  History  of  the  Semites. 
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ASSYRIAN. 

Hours 
Professor  HlLPRECHT.  per  week. 

3.  Assyrian    Grammar 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzscri,  Assyrian 
Grammar,  and  Meissner,  Assyrisch-Babylonische  Chrestoma- 
thie. 

4.  Interpretation  of  Assyrian  historical  and  Babylonian  build- 
ing inscriptions  (Second  Term) 2 

Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol. 
I;  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  parts  1  and  2. 

5.  Neo-Babylonian  Contract  Tablets  from  Archives  of  Nippur 
(One  Term) 1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  (being  Vol.  IX  of  Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A). 

7.  Assyrian  Seminary  (One  Term)  (Unit  Course) 1 

Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents;  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets-  For 
advanced  students  only. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

7.  Sumerian  Grammar,  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Sumerian  Question  (Second  Term)  (Unit  Course) 1 

Hommel,  Sumerische  Lesestiicke;  Weissbach,  Die  Sumer- 
ische  Frage. 

SYRIAC. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

8.  Syriac  Grammar  (One  Term) 1 

Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

9.  Interpretation  of  Isaiah,  Chapters  I-X.  (One  Term) 1 

Philological,  historical,  theological. 

Open  to  theological  students  and  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations. The  rich  Archaeological  Museum  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and  to  furnish  the 
historical  background  of  the  period  treated. 
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Professor  Jastrow.  pe^w^ek. 

io.  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs i 

Critical  study  with  themes  to  be  prepared  by  members 
of  the  class. 

it.  The  Book  of  Leviticus I 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical questions. 

12.  Reading  at  sight  of  selected  chapters  from  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  exercises  in  translation 
from  English  into  Hebrew i 

13.  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (First 
Term)    1 

Setting  forth  the  morphology  of  the  language  in  its  his- 
torical development. 

14.  Rabbinical  Literature 1 

15.  The  Mishnaic  treatises  Pirke  Aboth  (Ethics  of  the  Fathers), 
Taanith  and  Shabbdth 1 

ARAMAIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

16.  Elements  of  the  Grammar:  Readings  from  Daniel  and 
Ezra  1 

Constant  comparison  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  will 
be  made.  All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  be  read.    Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aramaischen. 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

17.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language. 

18.  Selections  from  Briinnow,  Arabic  Chrestomathy 1 

19.  El-Bokhari's  collection  of  traditions,  bearing  on  the  life  of 
Mohammed.     (Edition  Krehl.)     Part  I  (First  Term) 1 

20.  Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tabari.     (Second  Term) 1 

Courses  19  and  20  are  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Semitic  Epigraphy  First 
Term)    1 
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i  [ours 

per  u <  <  k. 

The  South  Arabic  Inscriptions i 

Hommel,  Sild-Arabische  Chrcstomathie  {Second  Term). 
Note. — The  courses  offered  in  Semitic  languages  every 
year  include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  paleography  and  archaeology. 
Courses  on  the  life,  customs,  religion  and  history  of  the 
Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at  certain  intervals. 


II.  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Brinton. 
Majors — i.  Nahuatl  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Mayan  and  Mexican  Hieroglyphics. 

3.  North  American  Archaeology. 

Minors — 1.  General  Structure  of  American  Languages. 

2.  Outlines  of  American  Archaeology. 

3.  Antiquities  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  group  will  be  in  large 
measure  based  upon  the  unusually  rich  collections  of  the 
University  Museum,  and  will  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  and  aims  of  applicants. 


III.  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 
Majors — Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology. 
Minors — 1.  Phonetics  and  Linguistics.    Courses  1  and  2. 
2.  Sanskrit.    Courses  2  and  3. 

1.  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Languages; 
Linguistics 2 

2.  Sanskrit  for  beginners 2 

3.  Advanced    Sanskrit 2 

4.  Phonetics.      Lectures 1 

These  courses  are  planned  with  reference  to  the  special 
purpose  of  the  student.  General  linguistics,  phonetics  and 
a  varying  amount  of  Sanskrit  form  the  basis;  an  outline  of 
the  growth  of  Indo-European  forms   is  presented,  while 
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special  attention  is  given,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  languages  to  which  the  student  particularly  de- 
votes himself.  In  the  major  course  this  study  is  carried 
into  greater  detail,  and  more  Sanskrit  is  required.  A  course 
in  Greek,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  is  required  when  Compara- 
tive Philology  is  taken  as  a  major. 

Course  4  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  Phonetics, 
and  is  intended  for  all  students  of  the  languages. 


IV.    CLASSICAL.    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  Dr.  Bates. 
Majors — Greek,  Latin. 

Minors — Six  courses  or  their  equivalent,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 
The  following  announcements  embrace  those  courses 
only  which  will  be  given  in  the  academic  year  1898-99.  The 
authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year  to  year 
in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the  work  ac  a 
major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres  of  the 
literature. 

A.   GREEK. 

Professor  Lamberton.  pe?week. 

1.  Aristotle's  Politics 2 

This  will  be  a  philological  and  historical  study.  Written 
work  on  special  topics  will  be  expected  from  the  members 
of  the  class  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Sophocles'    Electra 2 

Dr.  Bates 

3.  Pausanias'  Periegesis,  with   a  special   study  of  the   Monu- 
ments   2 

Considerable  portions  of  Pausanias  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  recent  archaeological  investigation. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  present  a  paper  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  investigation  of  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  course. 

Text-books:  Schubart's  Pausaniae  Descriptio  Graeciae, 
2  vols.    (Teubner.) 
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Ji.    LATIN.  p£Zrk. 

Associate  Professor  Gudeman. 

i.  Tacitus'   Annals 2 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rhetoric  and  style 
of  Tacitus,  to  the  sources  of  his  information  and  to  his 
method  of  using  them.     Seminary. 

2.  History  of  the  Latin  Language.     Lectures i 

3.  History  of  Alexandrian  Poetry 1 

Special  reference  will  be  paid  to  Catullus,  Propertius, 
Tibullus,  Vergil  and  Ovid.    Lectures  (One  Term). 

4.  Cicero's  Orator.     Lectures  (One  Term) 1 

Journal  Club. — This  club,  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  Seminary,  will  meet  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of 
notable  contributions  in  the  field  of  Latin  Literature. 


V.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Learned,  Chairman.  Dr.  Shumway. 
Majors — Germanic  Literature.  Germanic  Philology. 
Minors — 1.  For  students  of  Germanics.    Course  2. 

2.  For  students   of   Mediaeval   History.     Courses 

5  ab,  (or  5  ac,  or  5  bcy)  and  4. 

3.  For  students  of  English  or  Romanic   Litera- 

ture.   Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from,  1,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8. 

4.  For  students  of  English  or  Romanic   Philol- 

ogy.    Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  9,  10,  11. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Mid- 
dle High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary 
course  will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  most  important 
periods.  The  courses  below  mentioned  will  be  given  in 
1898-99  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stated. 
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Professor  Learned.  Hours 

per  week. 

1.  Germanic  Seminary * 3 

The  work  of  the  Seminary  is  designed  for  advanced  stu- 
dents only,  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Middle 
High  German,  New  High  German,  and  of  the  outlines  of 
the  history  of  German  literature.  Students  must  give  evi- 
dence of  their  fitness  to  enter  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 
The  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  year  1898-99  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a).  Goethe's  Faust.  The  development  of  the  Legend  of 
Faust  will  be  traced  and  the  drama  will  be  interpreted  (First 
Term) . 

(b).  German  Minnesong.  Minnesangsfruhling  will  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Minnesong  and  to  the  metrical  form  (Second  Term). 

2.  Old  Norse  Poetry  (Two  Years) V/2 

(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.     (Omitted  1898-99.) 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  those  enter- 
ing (b.) 

(b)  Elder  Edda.  Interpretation  of  the  heroic  and  myth- 
ological lays,  with  special  reference  to  early  Norse  life  and 
the  development  of  the  Heroic  Saga  in  the  North.  The 
history  of  Icelandic  literature,  and  other  collateral  readings 
will  be  required  of  those  who  take  this  course  as  a  minor. 

Dr.  Shumway. 

3.  Gothic    1 

The  course  in  Gothic  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  elements  of  comparative  Germanic  Phonol- 
ogy. The  text-books  used  are  Braune,  Gotische  Grammatik 
(fourth  edition,  Halle,  1895);  Balg,  The  First  Germanic  Bible; 
Uhlenbeek,  Kurzgefasstes  Etymologisches  Worterbitch  der 
Gotischen  S pro  cite. 

4.  Middle  High  German  (First  Term) 2 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  grammatical  forms  and  to  give  him  a 
fluent  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  course  is 
offered  each  year  and  will  treat  Lyric  and  Epic  poetry  in 
alternate  years.  For  1898-99,  Armer  Heinrich  of  Hartman 
von  Aue;   Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik   (fourth  edi- 
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Hours 
per  week. 

tion,  Halle,  1894).   This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required 

of  those  who  enter  the  Seminary  during  the  second  term. 

Professor  Learned  and  Dr.  Shumway. 

Sixteenth  Century  German 2 

The  cycle  of  subjects  constituting  this  course  is  intended 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  representative  writers  of 
the  Reformation  period  and  is  arranged  by  years  as  follows: 

(a)  First  year  (1897-98):  Sebastian  Brant,  Narrenschiff 
(Dr.  Shumway);  Hans  Sachs,  Fastnachtspiele  Fabeln  und 
Schwanke  (Professor  Learned). 

(b)  Second  year  (1898-99):  Thomas  Murner  (Dr.  Shum- 
way): Ulrich  von  Hutten  (Professor  Learned). 

(c)  Third  year  (1899-1900):  Johann  Fischart  (Dr.  Shum- 
way); Martin  Luther  (Professor  Learned). 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  interpretation  of  texts 
and  collateral  readings. 

Dr.  Shumway. 

Seventeenth  Century  German 2 

This  course  will  be  given  once  in  three  years  and  will 
treat  the  period  from  Opitz  to  Grimmelshausen.  Lectures 
and  collateral  readings. 

Professor  Learned. 
The  German  Ballad  (Volkslied) 2 

The  history  and  growth  of  the  Ballad  will  be  treated  and 
representative  ballads  will  be  read  and  interpreted. 
German  Literature  in  America 1 

The  literary  relation  of  Germany  and  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature.  Once 
in  three  years. 

Dr.  Shumway. 
Germanic  Philology.    Comparative  Germanic  Phonology. . .   1 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Phonetics  and  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon 
and  Middle  High  German  forms. 
Comparative  German  Syntax 1 

Lectures  covering  the  Middle  High  German  Period. 
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Professor  Learned.                            pe?we7k. 
ii.   History  of  the  German  Languages i 

Lectures  covering  the  Old  High  German  period, 
12.   The  Germanic  Association. 

This  association,  formed  of  the  instructors  and  advanced 
graduate  students,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  Ger- 
man. An  original  paper  will  be  presented  at  each  meeting. 
This  may  be  followed  by  minor  communications. 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 


VI.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert. 

Majors — Old  French  and  Provengal;  Italian  and  Pro- 
vengal;  Italian  and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Minors — Any  suitable  arrangement  of  courses  may  be 
elected  as  a  minor. 

1.  Old  French,  (a)  Interpretation  of  selected  texts  from 
Bartsch  &  Horning:  La  Langue  et  la  Litterature  Frangaises 
depuis  le  IX*me  Sieclejusqu'au  XI rV^me  Steele.  (Paris,  1887.) 
(First  Term) 1 

(b)  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  (ed.  Forster, 
1896).    (Second  Term). 

2.  Old  Provengal.  Interpretation  of  selected  texts  from  Appel, 
Provenzalische  Chrestomathie.     (Leipzig,  1896) 1 

3.  Italian.     Dante,  77  Purgatorio 1 

5.  Old  Spanish.  Poema  del  Cid.  Selections  from  Keller,  Alt- 
spanisches  Lesebuch 1 

6.  Spanish.    The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  XVII  Century.    Lope 
de  Vega,  Sin  Secreto  no  ay  Amor,  La  Estrella  de  Sevillaj ; 
Calderon,  El  Principe  Constante 1 

7.  Portuguese.  Interpretation  of  selected  Episodes  from  Cam- 
oens,  Os  Lusiadas  and  the  Sonnets  and  Lyrics 1 
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VII.  KNGL.ISH. 

Professor  Schelling,  Chairman;  Professor  Easton,  Assistant 
Professor  Penniman,   Dr.   Child. 
Majors — English  Literature,  English  Philology. 
Minors — I.  English  Philology. 

2.  English  Literature.     Either  course  2  or  course 
3  as  a  basis,  combined  with  1,  or  with  4. 

A.     ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Schelling.  Hours 

per  week. 

.  English  Lyrical  Poetry  (from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Dry- 
den)    3 

This  course  involves  an  historical  and  aesthetic  treatment 
of  the  English  lyric  of  art,  including  work  in  the  theory  and 
growth  of  English  metres  and  forms  of  verse;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lyric  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.,  the 
Restoration  and  later;  and  a  consideration  of  the  aesthetic 
principles  governing  this  form  of  literature.     (Omitted  in 

1898-99.) 
5.  The  English  Drama 3 

This  course  extends  from  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle 
Plays,  through  the  drama  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  to  the  Heroic  Plays  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
later  Comedy  of  Manners.  Ward's  History  of  English  Dra- 
matic Literature  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  The 
work  involves  the  principles  of  dramatic  structure  and  the 
analysis  of  dramatic  products  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  an 
organic  point  of  view 

Assistant  Professor  Penniman. 

5.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Modern  English  Literature.  ..  3 
This  course  extends  from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  concerned  with  the  consideration  of 
such  topics  as:  the  Rise  of  the  Poets  of  Nature  and  the 
Humanists;  the  Romantic  Revival;  the  Poetry  of  Revolt; 
the  influence  of  Science  on  Literature;  Transcendentalism; 
the  Poetry  of  Doubt;  the  newer  Romanticism,  and  the 
movement  toward  Individualism. 
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4.  Middle  English  Literature. 1 

This  course  extends  over  the  Middle  English  period 
proper,  from  1200  to  1500.  It  includes  the  religious  and  his- 
torical literature  (legends,  books  of  discipline,  chronicles, 
etc.),  the  development  of  the  romance  and  the  fable  in 
England,  Langland,  the  author  of  "  Pearl,"  Chaucer,  and 
Chaucer's  followers.  Ten  Brink's  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 

Note. — The  lectures  in  all  the  courses  in  English  Liter- 
ature are  supplemented  by  class- work,  in  which  papers  em- 
bodying original  work  within  the  range  of  the  general 
subject  are  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed.  A 
course  in  English  Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be 
required  of  all  who  take  English  Literature  as  a  major. 
Some  work  in  English  History  may  also  be  demanded  of 
students  taking  major  or  minor  courses  in  English  Liter- 
ature. 

B.     ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Easton. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  2 

2.  Readings  in  Middle  English 2 

3.  Elizabethan  English 1 

The  courses  in  English  Philology  begin  with  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  Middle  English,  Chaucer  receives  the  most  at- 
tention. It  is  the  purpose  of  these  courses  to  offer  a  basis 
of  comparison  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  style  of 
modern  English  authors.  Comparison  of  the  three  forms 
of  speech,  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  English  and  Modern  Eng- 
lish, in  the  phonetic  forms,  including  the  orthography,  the 
syntax,  the  structure  of  the  period  and  the  rhetoric,  is  kept 
up  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  courses.  The 
Anglo-French  element  is  studied  mainly  in  connection  with 
Chaucer,  and  the  modifications  undergone  by  Latin  words 
in  passing  into  the  Romance  are  investigated  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  explain  the  form  assumed  in  Middle 
and  Modern  English  by  the  better  known  Latin  elements 
of  our  vocabulary.  Exceptional  cases,  such  as  words  pass- 
ing into  the  French  from  the  Teutonic  or  Celtic,  or  from 
certain  obscure  Low  Latin  sources,  are  treated  less  fully. 
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The  instructor  gives  to  the  class  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  history  of  the  English  language  and  the  sources  of  its 
vocabulary;  also  upon  phonetics. 

Sweet's,  Cook's  (or  Bright's),  Sievers'  and  March's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammars,  Sievers'  Phonetics,  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Mac- 
Lean's  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader,  Morris  and  Skeats' 
Specimens,  Sweet's  Grammar  and  History  of  English  Sounds, 
Abbot's  Shakesperean  Grammar. 


VIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Witmer,  Chairman;  Professor  Ful- 
lerton,*  Professor  Brumbaugh,  Assistant  Professor  New- 
bold,  Dr.  Singer. 

During  the  absence  of  Prof.  Fullerton,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  give  a  course  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Group  VIII. 

Majors — Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology,  Pedagogy. 
Minors — I.  History  of  Philosophy,  A  8  and  10. 

2.  Ethics,  A  14  and  15,  with  either  A  2  or  A  16. 

3.  Epistemology  and  Logic. 

(a)  A  5  and  6. 

(b)  A  7  and  18. 

4.  Psychology,  B  1,  2,  3,  4  and  one  other  of  the 

courses  announced. 

5.  Pedagogy,  C  1  and  2. 

A.   PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics  are  arranged  in  a 
three-year  cycle.  In  each  year  there  will  be  given:  (1)  a 
general  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy;  (2)  seminary 
courses  supplementary  to  this  more  general  course,  and 
designed  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  texts; 
(3)  special  courses  in  Logic,  Ethics,  Epistemology  and 
Philosophy  of  Science.  Courses  offered  for  the  year  1898- 
99  will  be  as  follows: 
*  Absent  on  leave . 
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General  Course. 

Dr.   SHANAHAN.  per  week. 

i.  Mediaeval  Philosophy 

A  course  of  twenty-five  lectures  on  the  sources,  develop- 
ment, character  and  chief  tenets  of  the  mediaeval  philos- 
ophy. Influence  of  Aristotle.  The  special  branches  of 
Epistemology,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Theol- 
ogy, Ethics  and  Aesthetics  critically  considered.  Studies 
in  the  original  texts. 

Seminary  Courses. 
Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Ethics 2 

This  course  will  trace  the  history  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental Ethics  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  modern  times. 
It  will  consist  of  lectures,  abstracts,  original  essays  and  dis- 
cussions. 

3.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle 2 

This  course  will  be  conducted  with  primary  reference  to 
Psychology,  Epistemology  and  Ontology.  It  will  com- 
prise a  critical  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions 
of  Plato's  Dialogues,  of  Aristotle's  logical  works,  and  of  the 
De  Anima,  Physica  and  Metaphysica..  A  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  desirable,  though  not  essential. 

Dr.  Singer. 

4.  German   Idealism 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  Kant, 
Fichte  and  Schopenhauer  by  way  of  introduction  to  this 
period  of  philosophic  thought,  and  of  preparation  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  writers.  Critical  abstracts  will 
be  required.  A  knowledge  of  German  is  desirable,  though 
not  essential. 

Special  Courses. 
Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

5.  Cognition,  Thought  and  Will 2 

6.  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psychology 2 

The  primary  aim  of  course  5  will  be  the  study  of  the  more 
complex  problems  of  reasoning  and  volition. 
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per  week. 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  inquiries  into  the  expe- 
rience of  other  persons,  and  into  the  phenomena  of  height- 
ened suggestibility,  automatism  and  mental  pathology. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Course  6  will  deal  with  those  problems  to  which,  al- 
though usually  classed  as  metaphysical,  psychology  inevi- 
tably leads  the  student.  Criticism  of  the  concepts 
commonly  used  by  psychologists.  Function  of  the  concept 
in  the  organization  of  knowledge.  Animism,  Materialism 
and  Monism.  The  probable  origin  and  present  function  of 
the  rational  or  a  priori  element  in  consciousness. 

Dr.  Singer. 

Development  of  Scientific  Thought 2 

Seminary.  Students  will  be  aided  in  collecting  material 
for  an  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  biological,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 


Among  the  courses  which  are  planned  for  future  years 
the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Professor  Fullerton. 

8.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 2 

9.  History  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy 2 

10.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 2 

11.  Epistemology.     Seminary    2 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

12.  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics.     Seminary 2 

13.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.     Seminary 2 

14.  The  Empirical  Movement  of    the    Eighteenth    and    Nine- 
teenth Centuries.     Seminary 2 

15.  The  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  (One  Term) 2 

Based  on  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics. 

16.  The  Factors  of  Conduct  (One  Term) 2 

Lectures.     A   study   of    Ethics   from   the   psychological 
point  of  view. 

17.  History  of  Grseco-Roman  Ethics.     Seminary 2 
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Dr.  Singer.  pe?^k. 

18.  German  Idealism 2 

A  course  analogous  to  4,  but  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

19.  Modern   Logic 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  logical 
theory  from  Hegel  to  the  present  time. 

20.  Review  of  Contemporary  Thought 2 

B.  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Witmer. 

1.  Physiological  Psychology  (One  Term) 2 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection 
of  the  brain. 

2.  Sensation  and  Perception  (One  Term) 2 

An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  from 
the  introspective,  psychophysical,  and  psychophysiological 
points  of  view.  .Lectures,  demonstrations  and  class  experi- 
mentation.   Follows  upon  course  1. 

3.  Complex  Mental  Processes  (One  Term) 2 

Memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception,  hallucina- 
tion, imagination,  attention,  emotion,  impulse,  habit  and 
volition.    Lectures  and  class  experimentation. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology  (One  Term) 2 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  men- 
tal phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important 
results  of  modern  research.  Laboratory  course,  requiring 
individual  experimentation.    Follows  upon  course  3. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory 1V2 

Wundt's  Griindziige  der  Physiologischen  Psychologie  is  the 
required  text-book.  This  work  will  be  compared  with  other 
modern  treatises,  and  with  the  results  of  recent  research 
published  in  American  and  European  journals. 

6.  Selected  Themes  in  Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  Course 1Y2 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions, 
association  and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 
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Hours 

per  w<  ek, 
Seminary  Course  in  Child  Psychology 1V2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students, 
or  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children  that  deviate  more  or  less 
widely  from  the  normal.  A  psychological  clinic  will  sup- 
plement schoolroom  observation  in  the  study  of  special 
cases  of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 
Individual  Laboratory  Work.  Number  of  hours  not  as- 
signed. 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  conducted  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 
Every  student  must  hand  in,  properly  collated,  the  results 
of  a  simple  series  of  experiments  on  some  topic  that  may  be 
assigned  by  the  professor,  or  suggested  by  the  regular 
course  work. 

C.  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Brumbaugh. 
Institutes  of  Education .* 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  read- 
ings.   Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Laurie,  Institutes 
of  Education;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education;  Rein,  Outlines 
of  Pedagogics.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 
History  of  Education 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding;  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  leading  educational  theories 
and  institutions  that  have  influenced  present  educational 
systems;  and,  that  the  course  may  be  as  practical  as  possi- 
ble, to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of 
the  schools. 
Educational  Systems  and  Ideals 2 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research  upon 
definite  lines  of  investigation.  Selected  authors  and  systems 
will  be  studied  and  carefully  written  reports  will  be  re- 
quired. The  lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems 
of  education  set  forth  in  ideal  or  theoretic  treatises.  The 
course  can  be  taken  only  after  course  2. 
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Educational  Seminary i 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  seminary. 

Note. — The  Philosophical  Club  consists  of  the  in- 
structors and  Fellows  working  in  Group  VIII,  together 
with  such  other  students  as  may  be  invited  to  become 
members.  It  meets  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  original 
papers  and  recent  books. 


IX.  HISTORY. 


Professor  McM aster,  Chairman;  Professor  Cheyney, 
Assistant  Professor  Munro;  Dr.  Whitcomb  and  Dr. 
Ames. 

Majors — American  History,  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory,  Mediaeval   History,   Modern   European 
History,  English  History. 
Minors — i.  Church  History.     B  7,  8,  9,  and  10  or  II. 

2.  For  students  of  Philology.    B  6,  3,  and  10  or  11. 

3.  For  students  of  English  Literature.     B  1  or  2, 

and  9.    A  2. 

4.  For  students  of  Economics  and  Politics.     B   1 

or  2,  and  10  or  11.    A  2. 

A.    AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  McMASTER.  pe?week. 

1.  American    Politics.     Seminary 2 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  1763  to  1861  and  is 
purely  political.  The  topics  treated  are:  American  State 
papers,  rise  and  fall  of  national  parties,  political  movements 
that  have  failed,  political  biography,  political  orations, 
party  platforms,  party  organization  and  methods,  history  of 
Congress.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

2.  The  Life  of  the  People.     Lectures 2 

This  course  is  not  political.  It  will  treat  of:  public  lands, 
distribution  of  population,  currency  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  internal  improvements,  moral  and  socialistic 
movements,  effects  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  periods  of 
reform,  expansion  of  the  country,  slavery. 
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.  The  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.     Seminary 2 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion, the  steps  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examination  of 
the  questions  involved,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is 
divided  into:  (a)  secession  and  reconstruction,  (b)  financial 
history,  (c)  industrial  history,  (d)  growth  of  the  West, 
(e)  labor  issues,  (f)  politics,  (g)  foreign  relations  and  com- 
plications. 

Dr.  Ames. 
The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies 2 

The  political  heritage;  the  origin  and  administration  of 
the  charters;  the  principles  of  colonial  government;  the 
rise  of  the  representative  and  bicameral  systems;  the  origin 
of  the  different  types  of  local  government;  colonial  legis- 
lation; plans  of  union  and  growth  of  the  continental  idea, 
1643-1776;  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen;  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  man  (First  Term). 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Confederation 2 

The  Continental  Congress,  the  nature  of  its  work  and  its 
relation  to  the  States;  formation  of  the  Confederation;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  history  and  defects;  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  its  relation  to  the  States,  one 
or  thirteen;  transitional  character  of  the  period  (First 
Term) . 

The  Commonwealth  Constitutions  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury      2 

Origin  and  methods  of  formation;  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tutions; the  bills  of  rights;  separation  and  functions  of  the 
legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary;  administration; 
non-democratic  features;  amendments,  1776-1800  (Second 
Term) . 
The  Formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution 2 

The  movement  for  "a  more  perfect  union;"  the  Conven- 
tion, its  debates  and  compromises;  the  sources  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  ratification  of  the  Constitution;  the  first  ten 
Amendments;  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  (Second  Term). 
The  Constitutional  History  of  the  States 2 

(a)  The  Triumph  of  Democracy,  1800-1850.  Constitu- 
tional conventions;  ratification  of  constitutions  and  amend- 
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ments  by  popular  vote;  abolition  of  property  qualification, 
and  establishment  of  manhood  suffrage;  short  terms  and 
rotation  in  office;  ordinary  law  in  the  organic  law;  corpo- 
ration and  State  control. 

(b)  The  Preservation  of  Democracy,  1850-1896.  New 
features  in  the  constitutions;  limitations  upon  legislatures; 
extension  of  governmental  intervention;  opposition  to  mo- 
nopolies; "Granger  legislation;"  Prohibition;  secret  ballot; 
initiative  and  the  referendum;  "the  unwritten  constitution," 
judicial  decisions  and  administrative  customs.  (Omitted 
in  1898-99.) 
9.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 2 

(1)    1789-1815;    (2)    1815-1860;    (3)    1860-1876.     (Omitted 
in  1898-99.) 
10.  History  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 2 

A  study  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  present 
time:  as,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Jay's  treaty,  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, relations  with  Spain,  neutral  trade  and  right  of 
search,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  boundary  disputes,  complica- 
tions during  the  civil  war,  fisheries,  international  arbitra- 
tion, Bering  Sea.  Lectures,  collateral  readings  and  prepa- 
ration of  papers  (Second  Term). 

B.  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
Professor  Cheyney. 

1.  Seminary  in  English  Constitutional  History 2 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  establishment  of  the 
powers  of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Earlier  history  will  be  studied  only  as  an  introduction  to 
this  period.  Stubbs,  Gneist,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  and 
Makower  will  be  the  text-books,  but  the  work  will  be 
mainly  a  study  of  constitutional  documents,  their  origins, 
contents  and  effects. 

2.  Seminary  in  Economic  and  Social  History 2 

This  is  a  study  of  the  mediaeval  manor  or  village  com- 
munity, the  towns  and  town  gilds,  the  higher  classes, 
government  and  the  church  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
social  movement.    The  period  is  that  from  the  thirteenth  to 
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the  seventeenth  century;  briefer  discussions  of  antecedent 
and  subsequent  movements  are  included.  Course  2  alter- 
nates with  course  1.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

3.  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continental  Countries 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries 2 

This  is  a  lecture  course,  and  aims  at  tracing  the  mutual 
influences  that  were  at  work  from  1300  to  1500  in  matters 
political,  ecclesiastical,  economic,  social  and  intellectual. 

4.  History  of  English  Society 2 

Origin  of  mediaeval  institutions;  relation  of  economic  to 
political  organization;  causes  of  social  changes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages;  economic  and  social  character  of  the  Tudor  period; 
social  conditions  in  the  seventeenth  century;  concluding 
with  a  brief  account  of  recent  social  development. 

Course  4  is  a  lecture  course  and  alternates  with  course  3. 
(Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

5.  The  Crusades.     Seminary    2 

A  study  of  the  sources  for  some  portion  of  the  period. 
A  topic  is  assigned  for  discussion  at  each  meeting,  and 
each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

6.  The   Investiture   Strife.     Seminary 2 

A  study  of  some  controversial  writings  of  the  period. 
The  anonymous  Vita  Henrici  IV.  will  be  read  first,  and 
then  its  statements  will  be  controlled  and  amplified  by  ref- 
erence to  other  documents  {Second  Term). 

7.  Church  History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries 1 

After  a  very  brief  introduction  concerning  the  apostolic 
age,  will  follow  a  study  of  the  persecutions,  Christian  apolo- 
gies and  historical  writings,  monasticism,  spread  of  the 
church  by  missions,  growth  of  the  papacy,  activity  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great. 

8.  Church  History  from  A.  d.  600  to  A.  d.  1300 1 

This  course  alternates  with  course  7.  (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

9.  Paleography,    Diplomatics   and   Bibliography.' 1 

Lectures  and  elementary  exercises  in  paleography  and 
diplomatics  (First  Term.)  A  description  of  the  principal 
reference  books,  general  historical  bibliographies,  larger 
collections  of  sources  and  historical  periodicals,  with  prac- 
tical exercises  (Second  Term.)  Course  9  is  required  of  all 
students  who  take  European  history  as  a  major. 
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io.  The  Early  Reformation  Period.  Seminary.  (Omitted  in 
1898-99)    2 

(First  Term.)  Efforts  of  the  reform  party  within  the 
church;  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 

(Second  Term.)  German  Humanism;  social  and  political 
changes  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period; 
early  career  of  Luther. 

11.  The  Reformation  in  France.     Seminary 2 

The  Genevan  Reformation  and  its  influence  upon  France; 
period  of  the  later  Valois,  with  study  of  contemporary 
writers;  Henry  IV.  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty. 

12.  The  French  Revolution.     Seminary 2 

The  literary  movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  institutions  and  abuses  of  the  Ancien  Regime; 
efforts  for  reform  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the 
cahiers  of  1789. 

13.  The   French    Revolution.     Seminary 2 

From  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Directory,  with  especial  reference  to  the  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  theories  advanced  during  this 
period  of  rapid  development.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 


X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Professor  Patten,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Falkner, 
Assistant  Professors  Adams,  E.  R.  Johnson,  Lindsay, 
Rowe  and  Seager;  Dr.  Young. 

Majors — Political  Science,  Economics,  Transportation  and 

Commerce,  Statistics,  Sociology. 
Minors — 1.  Political  Science;  A  1,  4;  B  10. 

2.  Public  Finance;  A  3,  and  B  1,  2,  or  C  1,  2. 

3.  Administration;  A  8,  6,  3,  or  A  9,  2,  4  b;  and 

C5d. 

4.  Economic  Theory;  B  1,  2,  and  B  10,  or  Mills' 

Political  Economy  (2  hours  a  week). 

5.  History  of  Economic  Thought;  B  1,  2,  3,  4. 

6.  Economic  History;  B  10,  and  Group  IX.  B  2,4. 
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7.  Transportation  and  Commerce;   B   n,   12,  and 

A  4,  or  B  1,  2,  or  C  I,  2. 

8.  Statistics;  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  C  I,  2,  3,  and  A  3  (one 

term),  or  B  11. 

9.  Sociology;  C  5  c,  6,  B   1,  or  C  5  b,  6,   I,  or 

C  5  c  d,  A  4. 


A.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Adams.  pe? \veek. 

1.  History  of  Modern  Political  Ideas 2 

Lectures  covering  the  period  from  Bodin  to  the  present, 
supplemented  by  prescribed  reading.  Relation  between 
political  thought  and  economic  and  social  conditions  will  be 
studied,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  political  devel- 
opment of  England.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

2.  Readings  in  Political  Science 1 

Reading  and  discussion  of  a  few  recent  works  on  special 
phases  of  political  problems. 

3.  Public  Finance 2 

Taxation;  the  classification,  incidence  and  effect  of  the 
several  taxes.  Methods  of  raising  federal  revenue  in  the 
United  States ;  the  revenue  systems  of  the  leading  states. 

3a.  History  of  Representative  Government 2 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  methods  of-  securing 
representation  in  the  principal  constitutional  governments 
of  to-day. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

4.  The  Individual  and  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political. 
Social  liberty  in  democratic  communities. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  Relation  of  the  State  to  industrial 
action.     Socialism  and  Individualism,     Influence  of  eco- 
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nomic  and  social  changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 

State.     Growth  of  free  contract.     Effect  of  recognition  by 

the  State  of  new  forms  of  association. 

5.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.  Its  province  and  problems.  Relation  to  the  social 
sciences.  Nature  of  political  association;  origin  of  the 
State;  source  and  function  of  law. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  concept  of  the  State  at  different 
epochs.  Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and  gov- 
ernment. Ends  of  the  State;  sphere  of  its  authority;  forms 
of  State  and  of  government. 

6.  Municipal  Government  and  Institutions 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  city  and  conditions  of  city  life  in 
the  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  world.  The  relation 
between  City  and  State  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  Problems  of  modern  city  life.  Rela- 
tion to  quasi-public  works.    Social  problems. 

7.  The  Analytical  School  of  Jurisprudence  in  its  Relation  to 
Political  Science.     (Second  Term.) 2 

Selected  readings  from  Bentham,  Austin,  Holland,  Maine 
and  Pollock.  Relation  of  this  school  of  thought  to  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  law  and  natural  rights.  Contrast  between 
the  historical  and  analytical  concepts  of  political  science. 


Dr.  Young. 

8.  Constitutional  Government  in  Continental  Europe 2 

A  study  of  the  recent  development  and  present  condition 
of  constitutional  systems  in  Prussia  and  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  constitutional  laws  of  France.  The  nominal  as 
compared  with  the  real  constitution.  Influence  of  the 
characteristics  of  country  and  people  (First  Term). 

9.  Modern  Administrative  Reforms  and  Reformers  in  Europe.  2 

The  organization  and  methods  of  Colbert;  the  Napole- 
onic system  of  administration  and  its  effects  on  France; 
Stein's  attempted  reforms,  his  administrative  ideas  and 
political  ideals;  von  Gneist  and  the  modern  Prussian  or- 
ganization of  local  administration,  the  influence  of  English 
local  institutions  on  Prussia  (Second  Term). 
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B.     ECONOMIC  THEORY,  ECONOMIC  HISTORY, 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professor  Patten.                               pe^week. 
History  of  Political  Economy  (First  Term) 2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econ- 
omists. Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  form  the  natural  centre 
of  the  study.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  on 
which  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  is  based;  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writ- 
ings. 
Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term) .  2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic 
causes  of  social  progress,  to  recent  attempts  to  substitute 
consumption  for  production  as  the  starting  point  of  investi- 
gation and  the  basis  of  theory. 

The  relation  of  English  Philosophy  to  Economics  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (First  Term) 2 

Philosophy  and  economics  in   England  have  been  inti- 
mately related.    The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  bring  out 
the  facts,  character  and  extent  of  this  relation  and  its  results 
on  both  sides. 
Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term) ....  2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation;  its  causes 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The  method 
of  this  science  will  be  compared  with  that  of  others.  The 
processes  by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  char- 
acteristic doctrines  will  be  particularly  considered.  (Omitted 
in  1898-99.) 
Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory  (First  Term) ...  2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  taxation,  wages, 
money,  retail  prices,  population,  the  causes  of  poverty,  the 
standard  of  life,  co-operation,  trades  unions,  the  dependent 
classes.  The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially 
considered,  along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  prac- 
tical problems,    (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 
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6.  The  Problems  of  Sociology  {Second  Term) 2 

The  possibility  of  a  science  of  sociology;  the  attempts  to 
found  such  a  science,  and  the  obstacles  encountered;  the 
relation  of  economics  to  sociology. 

7.  Investigation  of  Special  Topics 2 

To  promote  original  work  and  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
theses,  special  hours  are  assigned  for  the  discussion  of  these 
investigations.  Each  student  must  select  a  topic,  and  give 
three  hours  a  week  to  it  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager. 

8.  Economic   Conference 2 

Assigned  portions  of  the  following  works  will  be  read 
and  discussed:  Bohm-Bawerk,  Positive  Theory  of  Capital; 
Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics;  Smart,  Studies  in  Eco- 
nomics. Reports  will  be  required  on  cognate  topics  of 
special  interest. 

9.  Advanced  Reading  in  German  and  French  Economics 2 

Roscher,    Grundlagen    der   N  ationalokonomie   and    Philippo- 
vich,  Allgemeine  Volkswirthschaftslehre. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  Traite  theoretique  et  pratique  d'economie 
politique. 

10.  The  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  development  of 
Economic  Theory  from  1750  to  1870  (Second  Term) 2 

The  main  features  of  the  industrial  revolution  will  be 
described,  and  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem on  the  position  of  the  wage-earner,  on  legislation  and 
on  economic  thought,  will  be  considered.  Attention  will 
then  be  directed  to  the  Corn-Law  agitation,  growing  out  of 
the  Napoleonic  war  period;  and  the  results  of  the  Free 
Trade  policy,  inaugurated  in  1846,  will  be  discussed.  Topics 
will  be  assigned  for  special  reports.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson. 

11.  Theory  of  Transportation 1 

General  theory  of  transportation.  The  economic  func- 
tions and  the  ideal  organization  of  transportation.  Compe- 
tition and  co-operation  in  railway  management.  The  past 
and  present  functions  of  traffic  associations.  Relation  of 
the  State  to  transportation.    Theories  underlying  govern- 
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mental  regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
The  theory  of  rates.  Lectures  accompanied  by  an  outline 
of  assigned  readings. 

12.  American  Railway  Transportation 2 

Seminary,  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  comprises  (1)  an  examination  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  organization  and  management  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States;  and  (2)  a  special  study  of  railway 
regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  government. 
(Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

13.  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many       1 

Organization,  relation  to  the  government,  results  of  regu- 
lation of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  State 
ownership  in  Germany 

14.  History  of  Commerce  since  1500 1 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  investigations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  that  have  given  the 
United  Kingdom  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 


C.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 
Associate  Professor  Falkner. 

Introduction  to  Statistics  (First  Term) 2 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  population  will  serve  to  de- 
velop the  general  aspects  of  the  science,  the  organization  of 
statistical  work,  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  sta- 
tistical argument.  Familiarity  with  the  literature  and  the 
sources  of  statistical  information  will  be  the  chief  aim. 
Statistics  of  Economic  Problems  (Second  Term) 2 

This   course   supplements   course   1:   foreign   commerce, 
railroads,   banks,   coinage,   prices,   strikes,   wages,   cost   of 
living,  will  be  studied  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.    The 
literature  will  be  reviewed  and  criticised. 
History  and  Theory  of  Statistics  (First  Term) 2 

Summary  of  statistical  efforts  and  statistical  theory,  cul- 
minating in  the  elaboration  of  statistical  methods.  Consid- 
eration of  statistics  as  a  science  of  method;  the  basis  and 
form  of  statistical  judgments.  (Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  1  and  2.) 
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4.  Statistical  Organization  (Second  Term) 2 

The  history,  organization  and  function  of  statistical  agen- 
cies at  home  and  abroad  will  be  surveyed.  The  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  census  departments,  labor 
bureaus,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  The  statistical  offices  of  the 
United  States  will  be  studied  and  their  methods  criticised. 
(Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.) 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

5.  Theory  of  Sociology  (Two  Years) 2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  per  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an 
independent  course. 

(a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences;  their  relations  to 
economics.  The  problems  of  sociology.  Brief  review  of 
the  leading  attempts  to  construct  sociology  as  a  science — 
Aristotle,  Montesquieu,  Comte,  Spencer,  Ward  and  Gid- 
dings. 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Evolution  of  social  organization 
and  social  control  among  primitive  men.  Special  study  of 
the  forms  of  the  family,  and  of  the  psychology  of  primitive 
society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the 
American  Indians. 

(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms 
of  social  organization  and  social  control  resulting  from 
modern  demogenic  association.  The  basis  and  relative 
strength  of  educational,  political,  religious  and  philan- 
thropic factors. 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion 
of  the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view, 
and  a  method  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  temporary  and 
changing  social  conditions. 

Note. — 5  d  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  parts 
a,  b  or  c,  or  an  equivalent.    In  1898-99  a  and  b  will  be  given. 

6.  Social-Debtor   Classes 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  sur- 
plus, but  who  participate  in  it,  and  hence  are  social  debtors. 
They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the  reclaimable 
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class;  (2)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (3)  the  pauper 
class;  (4)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  groups  are  likewise  classified  and  discussed. 

Sociological   Field  Work 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Opportunities  for  visiting  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  institutions  are  afforded.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  select  a  topic  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  some  concrete  social  problem,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  conditions  in  Philadelphia.  Meetings  for  private 
conference  and  discussion  are  assigned. 

SEMINARY. 

Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. . .  2 

The  seminary  meets  each  Monday  evening  during  the 
academic  year,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  members  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  several  topics  in  Group  X. 


XI.  MATHEMATICS. 


Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Craw- 
ley, Fisher  and  Schwatt;  Dr.  Hallett. 
Major — Mathematics. 

Minors — Students  will  arrange  their  minors  by  selecting 
the  requisite  number  of  the  following  courses, 
4,  5,  6,  19,  (6  and  19  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
4  and  5)  8  a  or  8  a  and  b,  7,  9,  10,  14. 

Assistant  Professor  Crawley. 

1.  Theory  of  Numbers 2 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  binary 
quadratic  forms,  general  theory  of  numbers.     (Omitted  in 

1898-99.) 

2.  Theory  of  Numbers  (Seminary,  alternate  weeks) 2 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  in  prescribed  readings 
and  reports  thereon,  upon  lines  parallel  to  the  lectures  in 
the  Theory  of  Numbers  (Unit  Course.)  (Omitted  in 
1898-99O 
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3.  History  of  Mathematics 1 

Lectures  upon  the  more  important  periods,  supplemented 
by  papers  upon  assigned  topics  by  the  students.     ' 

4.  Determinants  2 

The  general  theory  of  determinants  with  some  of  the  ap- 
plications (First  Term). 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 2 

Exposition  of  the  most  recent  methods  pursued  in  the 
analytic  study  of  the  conies  (Second  Term). 

6.  Higher  Plane  Curves 2 

Trilinear  and  tangential  co-ordinate  systems.  Theory  of 
rectilinear  asymptotes  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves. 
Special  applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
gree. 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 

7.  Differential  Equations 2 

Forsyth's  treatise,  with  lectures.  The  course  will  include 
an  outline  of  the  theory  with  applications  to  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  containing  real  variables;  the 
more  important  methods  of  solving  general  differential 
equations  by  known  functions,  by  series  and  by  definite 
integrals;  total  and  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first 
and  higher  orders.     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

8.  Invariants  and  Co  variants  (Two  Years) 2 

(a)  (First  Year.)  Theory  of  linear  equations;  the  prop- 
erties of  functional  determinants  and  resultants;  fundamen- 
tal processes  for  forming  invariants;  special  study  of  binary 
forms  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  orders. 

(b)  (Second  Year.)  Brief  exposition  of  the  symbolical 
method  as  presented  in  Gordan,  Invar iantentheorie  and 
Clebsch,  Bindre  Formen.  Some  applications  of  the  theory 
of  ternary  and  general  forms  to  curves  and  surfaces  (a  and 
b  will  be  offered  in  alternate- years,  b  in  1898-99). 

9.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

The  lectures  will  outline  the  general  theory  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 

10.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 2 

(a)  (First  Course.)  Lectures  on  the  general  theory, 
combining  the  ideas  of  Cauchy,  Weierstrass  and  Riemann. 
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(b)  (Second  Course.)  (First  Term.)  Elliptic  functions. 
Lectures  in  continuation  of  a  course  in  the  theory  of  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable. 

(a  and  b  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  b  in  1898-99.) 

11.  Linear  Differential  Equations  (Second  Term) 2 

Definitions;  singular  solutions;  Fuchs'  method  of  inte- 
gration by  the  theory  of  functions;  methods  of  Hermite, 
Poincare,  Sophus  Lie,  Klein,  Picard  and  Appell.  The  lec- 
tures are  based  upon  Schlesinger,  Lineare  Differential- 
gleichungen. 

12.  Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Functions 1 

(Two  hours,  alternate  weeks.)  Special  reading  of  me- 
moirs in  the  leading  mathematical  journals  (jointly  with 
Assistant  Professor  Schwatt). 


Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

13.  Infinite  Series  and  Products 1 

Convergency  and  divergency  of  infinite  series  and  prod- 
ucts; expansion  of  trigonometrical  functions  of  manifold 
angles  into  infinite  series  and  products;  hypergeometric 
series;  the  series  of  Fourier,  Lagrange,  etc. 

14.  Definite  Integrals 2 

Beta  and  Gamma  functions;  Cauchy's  and  Fourier's  inte- 
grals; applications  to  the  theory  of  series;  applications  to 
mechanics  (First  Term).     (Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

15.  The  Functions  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and  Lame 2 

Properties  and  relations  of  these  functions;  spherical  har- 
monics. 

16.  Elliptic  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

The  three  kinds  of  elliptic  functions;  the  addition-theo- 
rems; expansion  of  the  elliptic  functions  into  infinite  series 
and  products;  the  Theta  function  and  its  relation  to  the 
elliptic  functions;  hyperelliptic  functions. 

17.  Abelian  Functions 2 

Properties  of  Abel's  integrals.  "Elementary"  integrals 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  kind;  Riemann's  existence- 
theorem  and  its  application  to  Abel's  integrals;  the  Theta 
function  in  relation  to  Abel's  integrals  (Second  Term). 
(Omitted  in  1898-99). 
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Hours 
per  week. 

18.  Application    of   the   Theory   of    Functions    of   a    Complex 
Variable    I 

Applications  to  geometry  and  physics.    {Second  Term.) 
Note. — For  Seminary,  see  course  12. 

Dr.  Hallett. 

19.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 2 

Co-ordinates;  the  plane;  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
(conicoids) ;  systems  of  conicoids;  reciprocation;  confocal 
and  concyclic  conicoids;  quadriplanar  and  tetrahedral  co- 
ordinates; surfaces  in  general;  curves;  curvature  of  surfaces. 
(Omitted  in  1898-99.) 

20.  Theory  of  Surfaces 2 

Lectures  based  upon  Darboux,  Theory  of  Surfaces. 

21.  Theory  of  Substitutions.     Lectures 2 

Symmetric  and  two-valued  functions;  correlation  of  func- 
tions and  groups;  multiple-valued  functions;  general  classi- 
fication of  groups;  functions  belonging  to  the  same  group; 
special  classes  of  groups.  Application  of  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions to  the  theory  of  equations.     (Omitted  1898-99.) 

22.  Theory  of  Groups 2 

Lectures  on  the  general  theory  of  finite  groups. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  regular  lecture  and  seminary 
work  in  Mathematics,  a  Mathematical  Club  is  conducted. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  unite  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  University  who  are  interested  in  Mathe- 
matics in  one  organization,  where  they  may  join  in  the  free 
discussion  of  their  work.  The  members  are  undergraduate 
as  well  as  graduate  students,  and  former  students  who  are 
resident  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  besides  the  members  of 
the  Faculty. 


XII.  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 
Professor  Doolittle. 
I.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  considered  historically  and  prac- 
tically {Second  Term) 2 
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Hours 
per  week. 

2.  Reduction  of  Stellar  Coordinates  to  a  Homogeneous  Sys- 
tem. Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation 
and  aberration,  and  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitude 
(Second   Term) 2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy 1 

Lectures  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 

Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 

4.  Practical  Astronomy 3 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,*  occultations,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astro- 
nomical instruments. 

Observatory  practice  with  the  sextant,  transit,  meridian 
circle,  zenith  and  equatorial  telescopes. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a) 2 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic  elements  of  a  comet 
from  three  complete  observations.  Determination  of  the 
elliptic  or  hyperbolic  elements  from  three  and  from  four 
complete  observations.  Computation  of  ephemerides.  This 
includes  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  to  the 
determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  or  planet. 

Vol.  I  of  Oppolzer,  Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung,  and 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (b) 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit 
with  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine 
the  most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary 
tables.  Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  Ritter,  General 
Perturbations. 

7.  Astronomical   Seminary 1 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 


Note. — The  new  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and 
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most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students 
who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  de- 
tails of  astronomical  work. 


XIII.  PHYSICS. 


Professor  Barker,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Good- 
speed,  Dr.  Richards. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 

Minors — Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  all  cases,  and 
three  lecture  courses  in  addition.  Students  of 
Chemistry  and  Biology  are  advised  to  take 
courses  I,  2  and  8,  or  courses  3,  4  and  7.  Stu- 
dents of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  are  ad- 
vised to  take  courses  1,  7  and  9,  or  courses  3,  8 
and  10. 

Professor  Barker.  pe^week. 

1.  Constitution  and  Properties   of  Matter   (First   Term  1899- 
1900) 2 

2.  Wave  Motion  and  Radiation  (Second  Term  1899-1900) 2 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy  (First  Term  1898-99) . .  2 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Second  Term  1898-99) 2 

5.  Theory  of  Physical  Measurements  (Laboratory  Course) 2 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements  (Laboratory  Course) 9 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

7.  Theoretical  Dynamics  (First  Term) 2 

8.  Thermodynamics  (Second  Term) 2 

9.  Theory  of  Potential  (Second  Term) 2 

Dr.  Richards. 
10.  Theory  of  Sound  (First  Term) 2 

The  basis  of  the  course  is  advanced  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory,  courses  5  and  6.  The  other  courses,  which 
are  lecture  courses,  supplement  this.  In  the  laboratory  the 
aim  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best 
methods  of  physical  experimentation  and  measurement;  in 
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the  class-room,  discussions  arc  held  and  lectures  given  on 
advanced  theoretical  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  experi- 
mental results  obtained  are  reviewed  and  criticised.  Col- 
lateral reading  of  standard  works  and  the  current  literature 
is  required. 


XIV.  CHEMISTRY. 


Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Fleck,  Dr.  Hardin, 

Dr.  Moyer. 

Majors — Inorganic  Chemistry.     Organic  Chemistry.     Elec- 

tro-Chemistry. 
Minors — i.  Courses  I  and  8,  Laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
2.  Courses  2  and  5,  Laboratory  work,  six  hours. 

Professor  Smith.  pe?w5k. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 2 

2.  History  of  Chemistry  (every  other  year) 1 

3.  Electro-Chemistry   1 

4.  Mineral   Analysis    (One   Term).     Seminary 1 

Dr.  Fleck. 

5.  Organic    Chemistry 2 

6.  Gas  Analysis  (One  Term) 1 

Dr.  Hardin. 

7.  Physical  Chemistry 1 

Dr.  Moyer. 

8.  Analytical   Chemistry 1 

The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  chemistry  is 
carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  Special  research  rooms  are  set  aside  for 
advanced  students,  and  every  facility  is  given  them  for  the 
prosecution  of  investigation  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  or- 
ganic and  electro-chemistry.  For  the  latter  subject  special 
arrangements  have  been  made.  The  electrolytic  methods 
of  metal  determination  and  separation,  the  preparation  of 
both  inorganic  and  organic  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the 
reduction  of  metallic  oxides  in  the  electric  furnace  can  here 
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be  studied  in  special  laboratories  arranged  for  such  work. 
All  modern  apparatus,  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
physico-chemical  methods,  for  gas  analysis  and  spectro- 
scopy are  placed  at  the  convenience  of  students.  Ample 
facilities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  the  so-called  rare 
earths. 


XV.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Conklin,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne,  Macfar- 
lane;  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Harshberger,'  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Montgomery. 
Majors — Botany:     Morphology    and    Physiology;    Taxon- 
omy and  Distribution. 
Zoology:  Human  Anatomy;   Mammalian   Osteol- 
ogy;   Comparative    Anatomy    of    the 
Vertebrates;    Comparative    Embryol- 
ogy,     Histology     and     Invertebrate 
Zoology. 
Minors — Botany.     Any  one  of  the  Botanical  courses  pur- 
sued for  two  years,  or  two  courses  pursued  for 
one  year. 
Zoology,  i.  Courses  5,  and  6  a,  or  6  b,  or  6  c. 

2.  Courses  2  and  4. 

3.  Courses  3  and  4. 

A.   BOTANY. 
Professor  Macfarlane. 

1.  (a)  Plant  Irritability  and  Irrito-contractility.  One  hour 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (First 
Term) . 

(b)  Plant  Nutrition.     One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  labora- 
tory and  seminary  work  (Second  Term). 

2.  Plant  Cytology.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory 
and  seminary  work. 

Dr.  Harshberger. 

3.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Fungi.  One  hour  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work. 

Dr.  Porter. 

4.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Pteridophyta.     One  hour  lecture, 

four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work. 
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Professors  Macfarlane  and  Conklin. 
Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals.     One  hour  lecture,  alter- 
nating with  one  hour  seminary. 

With  the  consent  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  con- 
cerned, this  course  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  but  will  not 
be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  thesis  work. 


Note. — The  courses  in  Botany  above  announced  will 
alternate  with  others  of  similar  value,  but  bearing  on  differ- 
ent subjects,  given  in  the  succeeding  year.  Information 
concerning  these  courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis  work, 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Macfarlane. 

B.   ZOOLOGY. 
Professor  Jayne. 

1.  Human  Anatomy. 

2.  Mammalian  Osteology. 

Professor  Conklin. 

3.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Invertebrates.  One  hour 
lecture,  six  hours  laboratory  or  seminary. 

4.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates.  One  hour 
lecture,  six  hours  laboratory  or  seminary.  (Omitted  in 
1898-99.    Alternates  with  3.) 

Professor  Conklin  and  Dr.  Montgomery. 

5.  Comparative  Histology.  I.  Cell  Studies.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, six  hours  laboratory  or  seminary.  (To  alternate  with 
other  subjects  in  future  years.) 

Professor  Conklin,  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Calvert. 

6.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  One  Lour  lecture;  two  hours  labora- 
tory or  seminary. 

(a)  Annelids,  one  third  of  a  year,  Dr.  Moore. 

(b)  Mollusks,  one  third  of  a  year,  Professor  Conklin. 

(c)  Insects,  one  third  of  a  year,  Dr.  Calvert. 

(To  alternate  with  the  study  of  other  groups  in  future 

years')  Hours 
per  week 

'7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (Lectures) 3 
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Hours 
per  week. 

8.  Laboratory   or   Seminary   Work  in   one   of  the   following 

subjects: 

(a)  General  Taxonomy. 

(b)  General  Organography. 

(c)  General  Paleontology. 

9.  Zoological    Seminary 1 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Zoology. 
10.  Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals  (see  Botany  5). 

In  Biological  Hall  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  labora- 
tories for  undergraduate  work,  four  laboratories  for  grad- 
uate courses;  private  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the 
instructors;  herbarium;  photographic  and  chemical  rooms; 
a  reading  room  and  a  working  library. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  Biological  Hall  covers 
about  five  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden. 
It  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  native  and 
exotic  plants.  Six  greenhouses,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  laboratories,  are  filled  with  plants  that  are  utilized 
for  demonstration  in  the  class-rooms.  The  herbarium  in- 
cludes collections  made  by  I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray, 
Aubrey-Smith  and  other  well  known  botanists.  A  repre- 
sentative collection  of  alcoholic  material  has  been  amassed 
for  studies  in  histology  and  general  morphology,  while 
special  collections  have  been  made  of  such  plants  as  prom- 
ise valuable  results  in  the  line  of  research. 

The  zoological  collections  consist  of  material  for  class 
study  and  a  small  synoptic  museum.  The  very  extensive 
osteological  collections  of  the  late  Professor  Cope  were 
given  to  this  department  by  a  provision  of  his  will.  The 
collections  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biol- 
ogy, and  the  library  and  collections  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  afford  exceptional  facilities  for  study. 

The  biological  library  contains  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, including  all  the  important  periodicals  and  the  spe- 
cial zoological  libraries  of  the  late  Professors  Leidy,  Ryder 
and  Cope. 

The  Biological  Club  of  the  University,  composed  of 
instructors  and  graduate  students,  meets  fortnightly  to 
consider  original  papers,  present  views  of  recent  important 
literature,  and  to  discuss  subjects  of  general  biological  in- 
terest. 
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XVI.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 
Majors — Geology,  Mineralogy. 

Minors — 1.  Geology,  A.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and  either  6  or  7. 
2.  Mineralogy,  B.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

A.   GEOLOGY.  pe?^k. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

1.  Historical  Geology.  Stratigraphy  of  the  rock  series  in  con- 
nection with  Paleontology;  structural  geology  of  North 
America,  with  reference  to  foreign  geology  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  principal  metals,  fuels  and  ores.    Lectures 1 

2.  Lithology  and  Petrography. — Macroscopic  and  microscopic 
characters  of  the  rock-making  minerals  and  the  rocks. 
Lectures 1 

3.  Physical  Geology,  including  dynamical,  structural  and 
physiographical  geology.    Lectures  (First  Term) 1 

4.  Chemical  Geology,  including  rock  genesis,  metamorphism 
and  weathering.     Lectures  (Second  Term) 1 

LABORATORY  COURSES. 

5.  Historical  Geology.  Systematic  study  of  the  geological  for- 
mations from  maps  and  specimens  (Unit  Course) 2 

6.  Lithology  and  Petrography. — Systematic  study  of  rocks  in 
hand  specimens,  preparation  and  study  of  rock  sections, 
separation  and  determination  of  rock  constituents,  etc. 
(Unit  Course) 2 

7.  Paleontology.  Study  of  specimens  illustrating  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Invertebrates,  determination  and  classifica- 
tion of  unnamed  fossils,  etc.  (Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  Excursions.  Occasional  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
boring districts  (Half  Course) 2 

B.   MINERALOGY. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography,  including  the 
use  of  instruments  for  exact  mineralogical  measurements. 
Lectures  (First  Term) 1 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Theory  and  history  of  mineral 
classifications  with  review  of  present  systems.    Lectures...   1 

3.  Chemical  and  synthetic  mineralogy,  pseudomorphism  and 
paragenesis.     Lectures  (Second  Term) 1 

5 
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LABORATORY  COURSES.  pe? week. 

4.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  Use  of  gonio- 
meters, spectrometer,  total  reflectometer,  polariscopes,  etc., 
and  calculation  of  results  (Unit  Course) 2 

5.  Systematic  study  of  mineral  species  in  collections  (Unit 
Course)  2 

6.  Determination  of  minerals  by  physical  and  pyrogenetic 
properties  (Unit  Course) 2 

7.  Synthetic  mineralogy  (Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  excursions  to  neighboring  localities  (Half  Course) ...  2 

In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museum. 
The  other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineral  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group. 
Power  machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  rocks;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals; 
the  goniometer  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work 
in  mathematical  and  physical  crystallography;  the  dark 
room  is  arranged  for  photographic  work  including  photo- 
micrography. 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 


BOARD   OF   MANAGERS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D., 
Provost,  and  ex-ofhcio  President. 
Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  LL.  D.,    Mrs.  Matthew  Baird, 
Richard  Wood,  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett, 

William  A.  Lamberton,  A.  M.,        Miss  Mary  McMurtrie, 
Litt.  D.,  Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock. 


Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Director. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Trustees.     It  provides 
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accommodations  for  residence  and  study  in  a  hall  presented  by 
Joseph  M.  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Library,  and  convenient  to  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  where 
instruction  is  given.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  given  by  the  same  in- 
structors, and  lead  to  the  same  degrees.  A  statement  of  these 
courses  will  be  found  above.  The  charge  for  room  and  board  in 
the  hall  is  two  hundred  (200.00)  dollars  for  the  academic  year. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  are  two  in  number,  estab- 
lished by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bennett.  They  are  given  annually 
to  women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  incum- 
bent must  be  a  regular  student  (candidate  for  a  higher  degree),  and 
during  the  term  of  her  Fellowship  must  reside  in  the  house  of  tr  e 
Graduate  Department  for  Women.  Appointments  may  be  twi  e 
renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  by 
Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman  student 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  conditions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Fellowships  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bennett  and 
Pepper  Fellowships,  with  the  additional  provision  that  only  women 
who  intend  to  teach  are  eligible. 

Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on 
the  ground  of  special  aptitude  for,  and  attainments  in,  advanced 
work.  Applications  for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  March  1.  Each  applica- 
tion should  state  what  courses  of  study  are  in  contemplation,  speci- 
fying one  of  them  as  the  major  subject;  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  letters  from  at  least  two  responsible  persons  (the  last  instructors 
of  the  applicant  are  preferred),  certifying  to  the  proficiency  and 
future  promise  of  the  applicant  in  the  advanced  work  she  proposes 
to  take. 

These  Fellowships  cover  tuition  fees,  board  and  lodging,  with 
twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars  additional  for  incidental  expenses. 


*  For  Scholarships  open  to  women  see  page  26, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 


*FJEL,!LOW!§  AND  SCHOLARS.    1897-98. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Senior  Fellows. 

In  History: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

William  Fairley,  Philadelphia,  120  S.  33d  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1878,  1883).  D.  D.  (Beloit  College,  1896).  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Apologetics,  Reformed  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  1894  to  1897.     Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897). 

In  Chemistry: 
Willett  Lepley  Hardin,  Lima,  O.,  Dorm.  145,  N. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1893).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1895- 
1896.    Senior  Fellow,  1896-1897. 

In  Philosophy: 
Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Jr. ,       Philadelphia,  Dorm.  138,  K. 

B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892,  1894).  Graduate  student  and  Assistant  in 
Psychology,  Harvard,  1894-1896.    Proctor,  1896-1898.    Senior  Fellow,  1896-1897. 

In  Economics: 
Walter  Edward  Weyl,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  224,  E. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Wharton  School  Fellow,  1892-1893;  Halle,  1893- 
1894;  Berlin,  1894-1895.  Worked  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  1895-1896.  Fal- 
low in  Economics,  1896-1897.     Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897). 


Fellows. 
In  English'. 
Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Philadelphia,  3737  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1896).  Instructor  in  English,  Co- 
lumbian University,  1894-1895.  Graduate  student  and  Assistant  in  English, 
Harvard,  1896-1897.    English,  first  year. 

In  European  History: 

Henry  Lewin  Cannon,  Lake  wood,  O.,         3255  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Adelbert  College,  1893).  A.  B.  (Harvard,  1894).  Taught,  1894-1896.  Grad- 
uate student,  Yale,  1896-1897.     English  History,  first  year. 

In  Semi  tics: 

Victor  William  Dippell,         Philadelphia,  1230  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).    Assyrian,  third  year 

In  Economics: 
William  Henry  Glasson,         Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.  422,  E. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1896).  Fellow  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Cornell,  1896- 
1897.    Economics,  first  year. 

*  The  classification  of  students  here  adopted  is  based  upon  the  regulations 
regarding  candidacy  in  force  during  the  academic  year  1897-98.  The  new  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  incorporated  into  this  circular,  will  necessitate  a  reclassifi- 
cation. 
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/;/  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Jeremiah  Marcus  Hadley,      Philadelphia,  51  N.  59th  St. 

B.  S.  (Barlham  College,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Karlliam  College,  1896-1897. 
Astronomy,  first  year. 

In  Biology: 
Harold  Heath,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,        14  N.  38th  St. 

A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1S93).  Professor  of  Science,  University  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Jos£,  Cal.,  1893-1S94.  Instructor  in  Histology,  Iceland  Stanford,  1894-1895. 
Graduate  student  Iceland  Stanford,  1895-1896.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Biology, 
Pennsylvania,  1896-1897.     Zoology,  second  year. 

In  Classical  Languages: 
Fleming  James,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  905  S.  47th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1896).  Harrison  scholar  in  Classical  Lan- 
guages, Pennsylvania,  1896-1897.     Greek,  second  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 
Charles  Dickens  Nason,  Philadelphia,  261 1  Franklin  St. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1896).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

In  Political  Science: 
William  Rolla  Patterson,        Philadelphia,  Dorm.  421,  B. 

Ph.  B.  (University  of  Iowa,  1895).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1896; 
University  of  Halle,  University  of  Berlin,  1896-1897.  Political  Science,  second 
year. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Martin  Schiitze,  Philadelphia,  210  S.  37th  St. 

Graduate  of  Gymnasium  of  Giistrow,  Mechlenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  1886. 
Student,  Universities  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  of  Rostock,  1886-1889.  Ger- 
manics, first  year. 

In  Chemistry: 
Alfred  Tingle,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  3916  Sansom  St. 

B.  Sc.  (University  of  Aberdeen,  1896,  I,ondon  University,  1897).  Chemistry, 
first  year. 

In  American  History: 
Joseph  Parker  Warren,  Boston,  Mass.,        3737  Locust  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1896,  1897).     American  History,  first  year. 

In  American  History: 
Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Philadelphia,  3715  Lancaster  Ave. 

B.  I,.  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1895}.  Graduate  student,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1895-1897.     American  History,  first  j^ear. 

In  Indo-European  Philology: 
Lee  MaltbieDean,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Dorm.  423,  K. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Yale,  1896-1897.  Indo-European  Phi- 
lology, first  year. 

In  Mathematics: 

Paul  Renno  Heyl,  Philadelphia,  4050  Aspen  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Hector  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1894-1896. 
Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1895-1896.     Mathematics,  first  year. 
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In  Semitics: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Simon  Koppe,  Philadelphia,  3265  Woodland  Ave. 

Gymnasium  of  Breslau,  Germany.     Assyrian,  third  year. 

In  Sociology: 
Francis  Herbert  McLean,       New  York,  N.  Y.     4820  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.  (University  of  California,  1892).     Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1894- 
1895;  Columbia,  1895-1896.    Sociologj',  first  year. 

Scholars. 
In  Classical  Languages: 
Barclay  White  Bradley,  Philadelphia,  3125  Mantua  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Greek,  first  year. 

In  Biology  and  Chemistry: 
Walter  Stewart  Cornell,         Philadelphia,  1725  N.  16th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Zoology,  first  year. 

In  Modern  Languages: 
Thomas  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  335  Christian  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Germanics,  first  year. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  Physics: 

Morton  Githens  Lloyd,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

B.  S.  in  K-  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Physics,  second  year.     (Absent  on  leave 
at  Harvard,  1897-1898.) 


ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 

Fellows. 

In  Greek: 

Mary  Bartol,  Lewisburg,  Pa. ,       3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.    (Bucknell,   1894,  1895).     Graduate   student,   Bucknell,    1894-1895; 
Michigan,  1895-1S97.    Greek,  first  year. 

In  European  History: 

Edith  Bramhall,  La  Porte,  Ind. ,        3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1895).    A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  18963.    Fellow,  1895-1896,  1896-1897. 
European  History,  third  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  English: 
Emma  Fraser,  Toronto,  Can.,        3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Toronto,  1895).    A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).    Fellow,  1895-1896,  1896-1897. 
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ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIEIvD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

FKUvOWS. 

In  English: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Isabel  Graves,  New  Britain,  Conn. ,  3350  Walnut  St. 

Ph.  B  (Wesleyan  University,  1891).  M.  A.  (Western  Reserve  University,  1897), 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  English,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  1891- 
1893.  Graduate  student,  Wellesley,  1893-1894.  Instructor  in  English,  Bing- 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  High  School,  1894-1896.  Assistant  in  English,  College  for 
Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1896-1897.  English  Literature,  first 
year. 

In  Chemistry: 
Ivily  Gavit  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  1926  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1895).     Chemistry,  third  year. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIP. 
In  Invertebrate  Zoology: 
Thomas  Harrison  Mont-         West  Chester,  Pa. 
gomery,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.  (Berlin,  1894). 


HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 
In  Botany: 
Adelina  Frances  Schively,      Philadelphia,  1503  Centennial  Ave. 

Certificate   in    Biology    (Pennsylvania,    1892).      Ph.  D.    (Pennsylvania,    1897). 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 


REGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree;  of  M.  A. 

Andrews,  Eleanor  Anne  Fyfe,  Sheffield,  Mass.,      Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Student  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1 879-1 881.  Passed  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examinations.  Group  A,  1880.  First  Class  with  one  distinc- 
tion. Group  B  and  D,  1882,  same  grade.  In  charge  of  English  Department, 
Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  1884-1888.  Hearer  in  Graduate  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1&89-1890,  1895-1896.     German  and  French,  second  year. 

Bartlett,  George  Griffiths,      Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1895).     German,  third  year. 

Crowne,  Joseph  Vincent,        Philadelphia,  1642  Francis  St. 

Graduate  St.  Joseph's  College,  1896.  Political  Economy  and  English,  second 
year. 

Husik,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  414  Catharine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  first  year. 

Lnmley,  Patience  Eleanor,     Newark,  O. ,  4224  Girard  Ave. 

A.  B.  fShepardson  College,  1896).    English  and  I,atin,  second  year. 

Parker,  Mary  Eliza,  Gardner,  Mass. ,       3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1888).    Pedagogy,  first  year. 
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Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  D. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Atkinson,  Elizabeth  Allen,    Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

Two-year  Course  in  Biology,  Pennsylvania,  1890-1892.  Three-year  Course  in 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania,  1892-1895.  Certificate  in  Chemistry,  1895.  Chemis- 
try, third  year. 

Beach,  Robert  Mills,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Student  at  Yale,  1879-1881.  B.  D.  (Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895).     Mediaeval  History,  first  year. 

Beckler,  Alice  Hooper,  Boston,  Mass.,         3350  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  (Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  1892).    Zoology,  third  year. 

Bitting,  Naomi,  Philadelphia,  1625  Diamond  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Chemistry,  third  year.  (Absent 
on  leave,  1897-1898.) 

Boggs,  Gilbert  Hillhouse,       Athens,  Ga.,  123  S.  34th  St. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Ga.,  1896).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Branson,  Walter  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  2435  Grant  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Political  Science,  third  year. 

Burns,  Robert  Lott,  Philadelphia,  24  Mechlin  St.,  Gtn. 

Supervising  Principal,  1893  to  date.    Pedagogy,  fifth  year. 

Byler,  Jacob  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  5516  Hunter  Ave. 

Graduate  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Supervising  Principal.  Philosophy, 
fifth  year. 

Cole,  Thomas  Sessions,  Chester,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Brown,  1886).  Principal  of  Chester  High  School,  1890  to  date.  Latin 
third  year. 

Cornman,  Oliver  Perry,  Philadelphia,  2252  N.  20th  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1884.  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania,  1886.  Supervising  Principal,  1892  to  date.  Assistant  in  Psy- 
chology,    Psychology,  fourth  year. 

Crawley,  Howard,  Wyncote,  Pa.,  Dorm.  249,  N. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).    Zoology,  first  year. 

Cuthbert,  Walter  Rush,  Philadelphia,  3944  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Chemistry,  third  year. 

Bberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  4328  Osage  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     European  History,  second  year. 
Bhrenfeld,  Frederick,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  415,  C. 

A.  B.  (Wittenberg,  1893A     Instructor  in  Geology,  1897.     Geology,  third  year. 
Evans,  Henry  Brown,  Dayton,  O.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

M.  K.  (Iyehigh,  1893).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lehigh, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  Astronomy  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  1895  to 
date.     Astronomy,  third  year. 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  3457  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     English,  first  year. 

Gerson,  Oscar,  Philadelphia,  2006  Ridge  Ave. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Principal  of  Public  Schools. 
Philosophy,  fifth  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  city  Addresf 

Greene,  Arthur  Maurice,        Philadelphia,         408  W.Chelten  Av.,(  rtn. 

B.  S.,  M.  K.  (Pennsylvania,  1893,  lS()i)-  instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1S95  to  date.    Mathematics,  fourth  year. 

Grosvenor,  William  Mason  Jr.,  Englewood,N.J.,  129  S.  36th  St. 

B.  vS.  in  Chemistry  (Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1893).  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1893-1894.  Graduate  student  Johns 
Hopkins,  1895-1S96.  Chemist  to  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Saltville,  Va., 
summer  of  1896.    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Hamilton,  Louis  Pennock,     Washington,  Pa.,    3417  Hamilton  St. 
A.  B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1896).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Hansche,  Maude  Bingham,    Oakland,  Cal.,         3937  Pine  St. 
Ph.  B.  (University  of  California,  1896).     English,  first  year. 

Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,      Buffalo,  N.  Y.,         3707  Woodland  Ave. 
Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).    Psychology,  fourth  year. 

Harris,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia,  913  Diamond  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1895).  (Absent  on  leave  at  University  of  Halle,  Germany, 
1897-1898.)     Political  Economy,  third  year. 

Hartley,  Albert  Dempsey,      Parkerford,  Pa.        3225  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1896).    Student  at  Harvard,  1896-1897.     Physics,  first  year. 

Harvey,  Anson  Burlingame,  Wawa,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1894,  1S95).     Ethics,  third  year. 

Heckman,  Samuel  B.,  Union,  O.,  Dorm.  126,  F. 

Ph.  B.  (Earlham  College,  1893).  A.  B.  (Harvard,  1894).  Graduate  student, 
Harvard,  1894-1895.  Instructor  in  English  Literature  and  Modern  Languages, 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  1895-1897.     Germanics,  first  year. 

Herrick,  Cheesman  Abiah,    Philadelphia.  4319  Osage  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Political  Economy,  fourth  year. 

Heysham,  Theodore,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897.  Philoso- 
phy, fourth  year. 

Horter,  George  Cash,  Philadelphia,  2032  Vine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897.  Phil- 
osophy, fourth  year. 

Howell,  Mary  Harrison,         Newark,  N.  J.,         3350  Walnut  St. 
A.  B.  (Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  1896).     Psychology,  first  year. 

Jamieson,  Alexander  Fridge,  Iyawrenceville,  N.J. 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1880).    Latin,  second  year. 
Janes,  Arthur  Lee,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Boston  University,  1889).     Latin,  second  year. 
Jefferson,  Alice  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  4062  Irving  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania,  1897.     Chemistry,  first  year. 
Jewell,  Ross,  Parish,  N.  Y.,  452  Marshall  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Syracuse  University,  1897).    English,  first  year. 
Jones,  Addison  I^andes,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Graduate  West  Chester  Normal  School.  County  Superintendent,  1888  to  date. 
Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Kratz,  Joseph  Stancliffe,        Norristown,  Pa.       122  S.  33d  St. 
A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896-1897).    Philosophy,  second  year. 

Kriebel,  Oscar  Schultz,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  (Oberlin,  1889,  1892,  1892).  Student  .University  of  Berlin, 
1891-1892.     Philosophy,  first  year. 

Lee,  Francis  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4810  Regent  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     Greek,  second  year. 

MacCarthy,  Charles  Hallan,  Philadelphia,  768  N.  26th  St. 

Instructor  in  American  History  and  Civil  Government,  Roman  Catholic  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1890  to  date.    American  History,  fifth  year. 

Mahoney,  John  Dennis,  Philadelphia,  3137  N.  Broad  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     English,  first  year. 

Mayo,  Robert  Atkinson,         Philadelphia,  230  S.  20th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Princeton,  1878-1881).  Classical  Fellow  (Princeton)  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  1878-1879.  Student  of  Law  (Columbia),  1879-1881.  Ad- 
mitted to  New  York  Bar,  1881.  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  1882-1885. 
Hebrew,  third  year. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward,    Philadelphia,  816  N.  nth  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Chicago,  1896).     American  Constitutional  History,  second  year. 

McMurtrie,  Mary,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1889).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1894-1895;  Barnard, 
1896-1897.     A.  M.  (Barnard,  1897).     Economics,  first  year. 

Michener,  Jesse  Hamor,         Philadelphia,  4512  Regent  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  Normal  School,  1873.  Supervising  Principal,  Pedagogy, 
fifth  year. 

Nichols,  Marie  Louise,  Philadelphia,  1210  Spring  Garden  St. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1893).     Zoology,  fourth  year. 

O'Connell,  Pezavia,  Philadelphia,  918  S.  12th  St. 

B.  D.  (Gammon  Seminary,  1888).  Special  student  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  Columbia  University.     Hebrew,  third  year. 

Prettyman,  Cornelius  William,  Salisbury,  Md.,  3800  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1891)  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1895-1896.  Fellow 
and  Student  Assistant  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins,  1896-1897.  Assistant  in 
German.    Germanics,  first  year. 

Rorer,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  1919  Gratz  St. 

A.  B.  (Colorado  College,  1895).     Astronomy,  second  year. 

Sargent,  George  William,      Philadelphia,  Dorm.  416,  C. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1894).     Chemistry,  second  year. 
Schnabel,  Ellis  Anstett,  Philadelphia,  216  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lehigh,  1891,  1893).  (Absent  on  leave,  1897-1898.)  American  His- 
tory, fourth  year. 

Shaw,  Charles  Hugh,  Delaware,  O.,  16  N.  37th  St. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).    Botany,  first  year. 

Shimmell,  Lewis  S  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1875.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Sciences,  Juniata  College,  1880-1882.  Editor  of  The  School  Gazette. 
Author  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Citizen,"  Harrisburg,  1895.  American  His- 
tory, second  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Sugiura,  Sadajiro,  Tokio,  Japan,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1894,  1896).     Philosophy,  fourth  year. 
Taggart,  Walter  Thomas,       Philadelphia,  201 1  Fairmount  Ave. 

B.  S.,  in   Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1896  to  date.     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Maynard,     Oberlin,  O.  126  S.  34th  St. 

B.  S.  (Oberlin,  1897).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Thomas,  George  Edward,       Philadelphia,  15 13  Centennial  Ave. 

B.  S.,  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Bethlehem,  Pa.,      3926  Pine  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Lafayette,  1896).     Instructor  in  Psychology.     Psychology,  second  year. 

Tyson,  George  Noblit,  Philadelphia,  414  N.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Vau  Burkalow,  James  Philadelphia,  3260  Chancellor  PI. 

Turley,  Jr., 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1893).     Assyrian,  fourth  year. 

Waddington,  Jennie  Fonda,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1889,  1892).     Zoology,  first  year. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  206  S.  36th  St. 

Certificate  in  Finance  and  Economy  (Pennsylvania,  1896).   Political  Economy, 
second  year.     (Absent  on  leave,  1897-1898.) 

Wesselhoeft,  Edward  Charles,  Philadelphia,         4023  Locust  St. 

Graduate  of  the  Real-Schule  ( Johanneum)  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  1877.    In- 
structor in  German,  Pennsylvania,  1891  to  date.     Germanics,  first  year. 

Willis,  John  Milton,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 

B.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1894).    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Worrell,  Thomas  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  State  Rd.,  Frankford. 

Supervising  Principal,  American  History,  fifth  year. 

Yocum,  Albert  Duncan,  Millville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1889).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 


SPECIAL,   STUDENTS. 

Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  1633  S.  Broad  St. 

Pedagogy,  fifth  year. 

Balderston,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  210  W.  Coulter  St.,  Gtn. 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  1885  to  date.    Physics,  second 
year. 

Baltzell,  Winton  James,  Reading,  Pa.,  124  S.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1884).     Psychology,  first  year. 

Banes,  Robert  Coleman,         Philadelphia,  2021  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1889).     Botany,  first  year. 
Battin,  Benjamin  Franklin,    George  School,  Pa. 

A.  B.   (Swarthmore,  1892).    Instructor,  English  and  Greek,  Swarthmore,  1892- 
1893;  student  at  Berlin,  1893-1894.     Philosophy,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Berger,  Samuel  Erwin,  Philadelphia,  1027  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lehigh,  1889,  1893).    Greek,  fifth  year. 

Beistle,  Josephine,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1892).    Latin,  first  year. 

Bickel,  George  Washington,  Philadelphia,  3047  N.  10th  St. 

Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Blomgren,  Carl  August,  Philadelphia,  16 14  Fairmount  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Augustana  College,  1885),  Ph.  D.  (Yale,  1893).  Assyrian,  fourth  year. 

Borden,  Henry  Clay,  Philadelphia,  2030  Cherry  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia.  Jessop  student 
in  Geology,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1894-1896.     Geology,  second  year. 

Burch,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia,  1522  Morris  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1893.  American  History, 
second  year. 

Bye,  Frank  Paxson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  1893.    Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,   Philadelphia,  4023  Ogden  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberliu,  1892).     English,  second  year. 

Cartwright,OthoGrandford,  Belmont,  N.  Y.        1232  Walnut  St. 
A.  B.  (Yale,  1893).     English,  first  year. 

Colin,  Therese  Fornachon,     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dipldmee  et  aggregee  (Academic  de  Neuchatel,  1875).  A.  M.  (Leland  Stanford, 
1893)  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Reader  in  Romance  Languages,  Bryn 
Mawr  C9llege,  1894-1896.  Studied,  ;8«*5,  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne,  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Jj)tudes,  College  de  France,  l£cole  de  Chartes.      Romanic,  second  year. 

Daltry,  Viola  West,  Philadelphia,  1423  Morris  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1881.     Pedagogy,  third  year. 

Dilks,  Eva,  Princeton,  N.  J.,      1424  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Wesleyan  University,  1892).     Latin,  first  year. 
Edwards,  Levi  B.,  Philadelphia,  20th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Rutgers,  1884,  1887),  B.  D.  (Drew,  1887).     Sociology,  third  year. 
Evans,  Thomas  St.  Clair,       Blairsville,  Pa.,       Houston  Hall. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1897).    Philosophy,  first  year. 
Gaston,  Caroline  Rosalind,    Philadelphia,  1613  N.  17th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Swarthmore,  1890,  1895).    Latin,  first  year. 
Hellwege,  Adolf,  Philadelphia,  Roxborough. 

Graduate  of  Kropp  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany,  1887.     Hebrew,  second  year.     (Absent  on  leave,  first  term.) 

Hockenberry,  John  Coulter,  Thurlow,  Pa. 

Graduate  Normal  School.  Student  at  Jena,  September,  1S94  to  March,  1895. 
Berlin,  March-April,  1895.     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Hunsicker,  John  Rudolph,     Downingtown,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.     American  History,  fifth  year. 

Kleefeld,  William,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  628  N.  34th  St. 

B.  S.  in  C.  E-  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     Mathematics,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Kline,  Whorten  Albert,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Ursinus,  1893,  1894,  1896).  Instructor  in  English  and  Latin, 
Ursinus,  1893  to  date.     Latin,  first  year. 

Lenher,  Victor,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. ,  Dorm.  429,  G. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1893-1896.    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Ivodor,  Elizabeth,  Philadelphia,  13 13  N.  12th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  High  School,  1883.  Student  in  English  Literature,  Teachers' 
Courses,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1897.     English  Literature,  first  year. 

Lodor,  Mary  Louisa,  Philadelphia,  13 13  N.  12th  St. 

Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  Student  in  English  Literature,  Teachers' 
Courses,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1897.     English  Literature,  first  year. 

Lyndall,  Helen,  Philadelphia,  Girls'  High  School. 

Graduate   Girls'   Normal   School,  Philadelphia,   1877.     Instructor  in  Zoology, 
Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia.     Zoology,  first  year. 

Maguire,  Margaret  Tilden,    Philadelphia,  1713  S.  18th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1892.    Psychology,  second  year. 

McFarland,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  1314  Franklin  St. 

M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1889).  Student  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna, 
1890-1891.  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  and  Lecturer  on  Bacteri- 
ology (University  of  Pennsylvania),  1 891-1896.  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  1896,  to  date. 
Author  of  numerous  papers  and  of  "Pathogenic  Bacteria"  (Saunders, 
Philadelphia,  1896).     Philosophy,  second  year. 

McGinnes,  Lemuel  Ezra,        Steelton,  Pa. 

Graduate  of  Juniata  Valley  Normal  School.     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Miller,  Charlton  Davis,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,    102 1  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Graduate  of  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School,  1895.  Assistant  in  English. 
English,  first  year. 

Mosher,  Frederic  Thornton,  Windsor,  N.  S.,       1320  Vine  St. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Mount  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  1893).  Psychology, 
first  year. 

Parker,  Willis  Nathaniel,       Philadelphia,  Olney. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1891).  Teacher  and  Supervising  Principal,  i89itodate.  Pedagogy, 
first  year. 

Prichard,  Margaret  Sawyer,  Philadelphia,  159  W.  Coulter  St.,  Gtn. 

Graduate  of  Normal  School,  1867.     Psychology,  fourth  year. 

Richards,  Cynthia  Iyouise,      Washington,  D.C.,  1536  Pine  St. 
Philosophy,  first  year. 

Riesman,  David,  Philadelphia,  801  N.  6th  St. 

M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Demonstrator  Pathological  Histology,  1896,  to  date, 
Philosophy,  second  year. 

Robb,  James  Irvin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Graduate  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Rohrbach,  Jacob  Hartman,    Philadelphia,  3129  N.  13th  St, 

A-  B.  (Lafayette,  1887).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Shroy,  John  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  1608  Diamond  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1887.  Supervising  Principal 
Pedagogy,  third  year. 

Sleeper,  Hannah  Edna,  Philadelphia,  1339  Thompson  St. 

Germanics,  first  year. 

Stotesbury,  Herbert,  Upland,  Pa. 

Philosophy,  second  year. 

Thomas,  Emma  Virginia,      Philadelphia,  472  Lyceum  Ave., Rox. 

Graduate  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1876.     Pedagogy,  third  year. 

Tindal,  Caleb  Causey,  Dover,  Del. 

Special  student,  Wesleyan,  1882-1884.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dover,  Del. 
Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Ussher,  Sydney  Lahmire       West  Chester,  Pa. 
]  eville, 

Associate  in  Arts,  McGill  University,  1887.  Theological  Seminary  Reformed 
episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  1891-1894.     Psychology,  first  year. 

Walter,  Cornelius  Jacob,         Newtown,  Pa. 

Buffalo  University,  1889-1890.  Public  School  Principal,  1894  to  date.  Pedagogy, 
second  year. 

Waples,  Erasmus  Burton,       Philadelphia,  36  S.  21st  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1877,  1882).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 
Welsh,  Henry  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  4104  Pine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     Hebrew,  second  year. 
Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  4269  Viola  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).     English,  fourth  year. 
Witmer,  Albert  Ferree,  Philadelphia,  332  S.  15th  St. 

Ph.G.  (Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  1889);  M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1893); 
Instructor  in  Comparative  Pathology,  Pennsylvania,  1895  to  date;  in  Com- 
parative Physiology,  1895-1896;  Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic,  1896  to  date.  Assistant  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm.     Chemistry  and  Biology,  second  year. 

Wood,  Joseph  Roberts,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Bucknell,  1894).  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  1894-1897.  Philosophy, 
first  year. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

TO  MARCH   1,  l.SDS. 


Honorary  Fellowship. 
In  Botany: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  S.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1891);  Ph.  D.  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1893).     Instructor  in  Biology,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 

Transferred  to  list  of  Special  Students  : 
Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,  (at  her  own  request). 

To  list  of  candidates  for  Ph.  D. 
Lenher,  Victor. 

Withdrawn: 
Regular  Students. 
Boggs,  Gilbert  Hillhouse. 
Lumley,  Patience  Eleanor. 

Special  Students. 
Battin,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Cartwright,  Otho  Grandford. 
Edwards,  Levi  B. 
Hellwege,  Adolf. 
Mosher,  Frederick  Thornton. 
Richards,  Cynthia  Louise. 

Registered: 
Regular  Students. 
James,  Joseph  Hidy,  Washington  C.H.,  3931  Baltimore  Ave. 

Ohio, 

S.  B.  (Buchtel,  1894).  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Buchtel,  1894-97.  Graduate  student,  Columbia,  October,  1897,  to  February, 
1898.    Chemistry,  first  year. 

Partridge,  Edward  Anson,      Philadelphia,  1738  Sydenham  St. 

S.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1889).  Professor  of  Physics,  Central  Manual  Training 
School,  Philadelphia,  1891,  to  date.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1893- 
1894,  1895-1896.     Mathematics,  third  year. 

Special  Students. 

Elson,  Henry  W.,  Philadelphia,  417  N.  40th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Thiel  College,  1886,  1889,  Lutheran  Seminary,  Mt,  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1886-1889.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1893-1894;  1894  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1895.    American  History,  second  year. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Francis,  Vida  Hunt,  Philadelphia, 

B.  Iy.  (Smith,  1892).     English,  first  year. 

Grosse,  Charlotte,  Philadelphia, 

German,  first  year. 

Jodocius  Jean  Baptiste  Albert  Philadelphia, 
Camille, 
Bachelier  es  Iyettres  (Academie  de  Douai,  1878), 
en    Droit  ( University   de    France,    1883,   1884), 
Romanic, 

Smith,  Merrill  Van  Giesen,  Montclair,  N.  J.,     4012  Chestnut  St. 

M.  E.  (Stevens'  Institute,  1896).    Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1897,  to  date.    Physics,  first  year. 


City  Address. 
1732  Master  St. 

2007  Summer  St. 

1 701  Delvancey  PI. 

Bachelier  en  Droit,  Iyicencie 
Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania,  1896). 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  twenty-six  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an 
area  of  over  fifty-two  acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from 
the  various  railroad  stations  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as 
follows :  from  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads ;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of 
about  fifteen  minutes;  or,  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
depot,  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by 
car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about 
five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR   STUDENTS. 

Accommodation  for  students  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  is  provided  in  the  new  dormitory  system.  These  "houses"  are 
described  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogue.  Plans,  prices, 
and  all  other  information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  "Commons,"  has  been  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about  seven 
hundred  students  can  obtain  board. 

In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  from  five  dollars  per  week  upwards. 
Upon  application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments (see  Administrative  Officers,  following),  lists  of  approved 
boarding  houses  miay  be  seen. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  Catalogue,  but  in  all  cases  the  request  must  be  accom- 
panied by  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  return  postage. 

Special  circulars  of  information,  relating  either  to  the  separate 
Departments  of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  (liberal 
and  scientific),  offered  in  the  College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and  address.  Such  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Administrative 
Officers,  following)  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

(3) 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  1751  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  L,atin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened.  Two 
years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  proficiency 
which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members  to  a  degree. 
This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a  collegiate  charter. 
In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  designated  the  institution 
as  the  "  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  ot 
Pennsylvania." 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  college. 
He  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  beliei 
Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they  urged  the 
trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles  which  should 
be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  that 
henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious  belief  should  ever 
enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  college  or  of  appointing  its 
officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  charter.  A  new  institution, 
entitled  the  "  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  chartered 
at  the  same  time.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work  for  both  insti- 
tutions, a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  projected.  In  1791, 
this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legislature,  and  the  name 
11  University  of  Pennsylvania ' '  conferred  upon  the  united  institutions. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  deoarfr 
ments,  established  at  the  dates  indicated  : 

(1740.     Charitable  School ;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 
175 1.     The  College. 
1765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1 790-1850.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 

1883.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1 89 1.*  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

1892.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

*  Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Corporation  offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  400  Chestnut  street. 

Provost — Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

The  Provost  is  at  his  University  office,  114  College  Hall,  West 
Philadelphia,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  9.15  A.  m.  to  11  a.  m. 
At  other  times,  at  General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Vice-Provost —  (Vacant) . 

Treasurer — George  L.  Harrison,  Jr. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street.     Office  hours,   10  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  except  Saturdays. 

Secretary — Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street.     Office  hours,   11  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays. 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  M. 

Office,  101  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward 
W.  Mumford,  Ph.  B. 
Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  105  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — William  Draper  Lewis,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Office  in  the  Law  Department,  115  South  Sixth  Street.     Office 
hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.    Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  Medical  Hall.    Office  hours,  1  p.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  Dental  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard   Pearson, 
B.  S.,  V.  M.  D. 
Office,  Veterinary  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  Streets.     Office 
hours,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  M.,  daily. 
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SUMMARIES. 

GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College 

Department  of  Philosophy 

"     Law 

"         "     Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

11         "     Veterinary  Medicine 

Emeritus  Professors 


Duplications 
Total    . 


106 
55 
14 
9i 
3 
39 
18 

5 


Students. 

School  of  Arts 365  ^ 

The  College  \    Towne  Scientific  School 284  I 

Courses  for  Teachers 277  J 

Department  of  Philosophy 


331 
73 

258 


Law 


"         "   Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

11  "   Veterinary  Medicine 


926 

158 
320 
835 
19 
502 

50 


Duplications 
Total    .    , 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


-2810 
20 

2790 


Africa 1 

Alabama 2 

Argentine  Rep.   .    .    2 

Australia 5 

Austria 1 

Barbadoes     ....    2 

Brazil 2 

California 16 

Canada 23 

China 2 

Colorado 2 


Connecticut ....  31 
Costa  Rica    .    .    .    .    1 

Cuba 6 

Delaware 44 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .    4 

Ecuador    2 

England 3 

Florida 2 

France 6 

Georgia 7 

Germany 11 


Hawaii 3 

Hayti 1 

Holland 1 

Honduras 1 

Illinois 22 

Indiana 10 

Iowa 14 

Ireland 1 

Jamaica 1 

Japan 1 

Kansas 9 
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Kentucky . 
Leeward  Islands . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine    .    . 
Maryland  . 
Massachusetts  . 
Mexico  .    . 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri    . 
Nebraska  . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico 


7 

I 

3 

21 
24 
69 

3 
4 
4 
2 

13 
6 
8 

175 
2 


New  York 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua     . 
North  Carolina 
Ohio  .    .    . 
Oklahoma  Ter. 
Oregon  .    .    . 
Pennsylvania 
Porto  Rico    . 
Rhode  Island 
Russia    .    .    . 
Scotland    .    . 
South  Carolina 
Sweden    .   .    . 
Switzerland    . 


114 

3 

5 

10 

5i 
1 
2 

1947 

1 

13 
3 
2 

3 
1 

.      4 


Tennessee  ....  7 

Texas 5 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  2 

Utah 4 

Vermont 8 

Virginia 13 

Washington    ...  6 

West  Virginia    .    .  11 

Wisconsin  ....  12 

Wyoming    ....  1 


2810 

Duplications     . 

.    .  20 

Total.    .    .    . 

.  2790 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

and  the 
DEANS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  FACULTIES. 


Houston  Hall,  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  uses  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  2,  1896.  This  building,  within 
the  walls  of  which  centres  the  daily  social  life  of  the  students,  was 
erected  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  H.  H.  Houston,  a 
Trustee  of  this  University,  and  his  wife,  as  a  memorial  to  their 
eldest  son,  Henry  Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1878.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  December  22,  1894. 

The  situation  of  Houston  Hall,  in  almost  the  exact  geographi- 
cal centre  of  the  University's  great  group  of  buildings,  embodies  to 
a  large  extent  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  centralization  of  the 
University's  undergraduate  interests.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated, 
are  to  provide  for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place 
where  all  may  meet  on  common  ground,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
every  available  facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  healthy 
recreation  and  amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a 
reading  room,  with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers; 
smoking  rooms,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and 
checkers,  a  correspondence  room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards, 
a  bath  room,  including  shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming 
pool ;  athletic  trophy  rooms ;  a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ; 
rooms  for  the  university  papers  and  other  organizations;  a  dark 
room  for  amateur  photographers,  and  many  other  rooms  for  general 
purposes. 

The  hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership  in 
which  any  student  or  officer  of  instruction  is  eligible.  The  cost  o! 
membership  is  Two  (2.00)  Dollars  per  annum. 
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UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES. 


The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two 
open  courts.  Copies  of  plans  of  the  dormitories,  indicating  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  Room  103, 
College  Hall.  A  full  statement  of  the  rules  under  which  rooms  are 
rented  and  the  method  of  application  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Catalogue. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study, 
with  two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single 
occupant.  All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system, 
all  doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every 
staircase  are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc. 
Almost  all  the  double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open 
fireplaces.  The  University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following 
furniture:  bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase, 
chairs  and  toilet  china. 

Dormitory  rentals  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  instal- 
ments, due  October  1  and  February  1,  respectively. 

Only  members  of  the  University  may  occupy  University  rooms. 
Rentals  include  heat,  light,  and  all  reasonable  care  of  rooms.  Addi- 
tional service  must  be  paid  for  as  an  extra,  and  must,  in  all  cases, 
be  performed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  University. 

The  Parietal  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  have 
charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Provost  and  three  Proctors,  resident  in  the  dormitories.  The  stu- 
dents in  each  house  of  the  dormitories  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
a  Representative,  and  these  Representatives  form  a  Board  which 
meets  regularly  and  acts  with  the  Parietal  Committee  in  matters 
concerning  the  order  and  comfort  of  those  in  the  houses. 


DINING  HAL.L.. 

A  Dining  Hall,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the 
dormitories,  furnishes  good  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week.  This 
price  includes  service. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  "PHILOSOPHY. 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

*E.  OTIS  KENDALL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of   Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Rev.    GEORGE    S.    FULLERTON,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of   Intel- 
lectual and  Moral   Philosophy. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Linguistics. 

Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyrian  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology. 

MORRIS   JASTROW,   Jr.,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of   Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.   M.,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  English 

Literature. 
EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR   W.    GOODSPBED,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

GEORGE  E.   FISHER,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

ROLAND   P.   FALKNER,   Ph.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ALFRED  GUDEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
*  Deceased. 
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AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 

and  Geology. 

LIGHTNER   WITMER,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor   of    Psy- 
chology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science. 

CHARLES  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 

MARION   D.    LEARNED,    Ph.    D.,    Professor  of  the   Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Embryology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HENRY  R.   SEAGER,   Ph.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

SAMUEL  McC.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

LECTURERS. 

DANIEL  B.   SHUMWAY,   B.   S.,   Ph.   D.,  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

JOHN  W.   HARSHBERGER,   Ph.   D.,   Botany,   General   Biology 
and  Zoology. 

PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

HERMANN  FLECK,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 

GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

HOBART  C.  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 

WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Greek. 

JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 

ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 

CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  English. 

J.  BIRD  MOYER,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
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MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  European  History. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  Ph.  D.,  American  Constitutional  History. 

THOMAS  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 

OWEN  LOUIS  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  EHRENFELD,   Ph.  D.,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  Monetary  Problems. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.* 
William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean,  Chairman  ex-ofUcio;  Professor 
Lamberton,    Professor    Smith,    Professor    Patten,    Professor 
Macfarlane,  Professor  Learned. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  is 
intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  a  full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others, 
however,  may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department,  under  the 
conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1899- 1900  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  2,  1899. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups: 

1.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  American  Archaeology  and  Languages. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology. 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic  Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

9.  History. 

10.  Economics,  Politics,  Sociology  and  Statistics 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
*  For  1898-99. 
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All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  Group  Committee.  To  the  several  Group  Committees 
are  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the 
oversight  of  students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses/*  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used;  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to 
the  standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group 
Committee. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Arts,  Letters, 
Philosophy,  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
uate work  selected.  This  does  not  include  degrees  in  Law,  Music, 
Theology,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine  or  Pharmacy. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  candidacy  for  a 
degree. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
Departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  this 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  are  allowed  to 
pursue  courses  in  other  Departments,  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card;  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  are  good  only  for  the 
year  in  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year.  For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  any  person  may,  with  the  con- 
sent oi  the  officer  of  instruction,  be  admitted  as  an  auditor  to 
any  course.  Auditors  will  not  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  reg- 
ular work  or  to  pass  examinations,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
credit  for  their  work. 
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CANDIDACY. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  if  application  be  made  at  least  six 
months  before  the  examination  for  the  degree. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted  who  wish  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  make 
application  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  one  academic  year 
before  the  examination  for  the  degree. 

The  application  must  be  indorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  take  his 
major  subject  and  shall  contain: 

(a)  Certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  two  European  languages  besides  English 
one  of  which  must  be  a  modern  tongue.  These  certificates 
shall  be  signed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  corresponding  linguistic  groups. 

(b)  A  statement  of  his  previous  work,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  accompanied  by  any  diploma  or  certificate 
which  he  may  possess,  and  also  any  papers  which  he  may 
have  written  and  suitable  evidence  of  any  other  original  work 
which  he  may  have  done. 


RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  construed  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six 
standard  lecture  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.  Work 
done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group 
Committees  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

When  only  one  year  is  spent  in  residence  at  this  University,  it 
must  be  the  last  year  of  the  student's  course. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  urder 
the  following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  students  who  have  completed  the  minimum  required 
amount  of  resident  work  and  desire  to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia 
under  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

(&)  To  students  who  are  temporarily  working  in  residence  at 
other  Universities,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  Uni- 
versity to  take  their  degrees. 
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DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  D.),  Master  of  Arts,  (A.  M.),  and  Master  of 
Science,  (M.  S.). 

The  right  to  recommend  a  candidate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
a  higher  degree  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
the  Dean  and  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  representing  those 
branches  of  study  which  the  candidate  has  been  pursuing.  Before 
a  student  can  offer  himself  for  examination,  he  must  present  to  the 
Dean  suitable  written  certificates  from  the  Group  Committees  under 
whose  supervision  his  work  has  been  prosecuted,  setting  forth  that 
he  has  not  only  complied  with  all  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  but  is  also  in  the  judgment  of  those  committees  fitted  by  his 
ability  and  attainments  to  receive  the  degree  in  question.  No 
student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such  recommendation  merely  by  attending 
lectures,  passing  examinations,  or  by  compliance  with  any  prescribed  con- 
ditions whatever.  The  requirements  for  degrees  hereinafter  specified 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  minimum  requirements  only,  and  it 
remains  within  the  power  of  any  Group  Committee  to  refuse  to 
admit  any  student  to  the  examination  for  a  higher  degree.  All 
degrees  are  conferred  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  June. 

THE  MASTER^  DEGREE. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committees  offering  them,  but  need  not  pursue  them  simulta 
neously.  He  must  then  pass  a  private  written  examination  under 
the  direction  of  his  instructors,  and  a  public  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  of  such  members  of  the 
Faculty  as  desire  to  attend. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor 
upon  a  candidate  who  has   not   completed   twenty-four   standard 
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courses  or  their  equivalent.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already 
had  a  good  undergraduate  course  and  pursues  in  graduate  work 
the  same  topics  to  which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  under- 
graduate, will  usually  be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years; 
but  students  whose  college  training  has  been  in  any  respect  defec- 
tive, or  who  cannot  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  work, 
will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known 
as  his  principal  or  major  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group; 
although  the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in 
other  groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor 
subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  out- 
side the  group  in  which  the  major  lies.  In  every  case  the  minor 
subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some 
recognized  and  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion 
of  the  minor  subjects  must  comprise  not  less  than  eight  and  not 
more  than  twelve  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
major  work,  besides  a  knowledge  of  two  European  languages  as 
required  by  the  rules. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  or  power  of  original  and 
independent  research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to  and 
approved  by  the  Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations. 

The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  or  printed,  unless,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  in  charge,  the  Dean  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  written  thesis.  The  committee  may  require  the  thesis 
to  be  printed  before  recommending  the  candidate  for  the  degree. 
If  the  thesis  is  written  or  typewritten,  one  copy  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  before  the  student  can  be  recom- 
mended for  his  degree;  if  printed,  fifty  copies  must  be  deposited. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  pa^s  a  private  written 
examination  conducted  by  his  instructors,  and  a  public  oral  exami- 
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nation.  The  final  examination  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  in  the  presence  of  such  members  of  the  Faculty  as  may 
desire  to  attend.  The  Board  of  Examiners  will  consist  of  the  Dean 
and  three  members  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  Dean,  and  rep- 
resenting the  candidate's  major  and  minor  subjects  respectively. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Tuition  Fees. — For  all  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  the  tuition 
fee  is  one  hundred  (100.00)  dollars  per  annum.  The  graduation 
fee  is  twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars.  All  financial  obligations  to  the 
University  must  be  discharged  prior  to  Commencement  Day  in  each 
year. 

The  fees  of  students  who  are  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree, 
and  of  auditors,  are  determined  by  the  number,  of  courses  taken. 
The  fee  for  a  lecture  or  seminary  course  is  found  by  multiplying 
ten  dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  offered  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  this  product.  The 
fee  for  a  laboratory  course  is  found  by  multiplying  five  dollars  by 
the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  laboratory  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  the  product.  If  several  courses  be 
taken  with  the  same  instructor,  the  five  dollars  is  added  only  once. 

Laboratory  Fees. — All  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  are 
taking  work  in  the  four  laboratories  of  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics, 
(3)  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (4)  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  laboratory  in  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  is  taken,  and  ten  (10.00)  dollars  per  annum  for  each  ad- 
ditional laboratory. 

All  students  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  all  auditors,  if 
less  than  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  throughout  the 
year  is  taken,  will  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  five  (5.00)  dollars  an 
hour  a  week  per  annum.  If  four  or  more  hours  are  taken  in  any 
single  laboratory,  the  fee  for  that  laboratory  will  be  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum. 

Fees  for  the  first  term  are  due  October  1,  1898.  To  any  fee  not 
paid  before  November  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will  be 
added.  Fees  for  the  second  term  are  due  February  1,  1899,  and  to 
any  fee  not  paid  before  March  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will 
be  added.  A  student  who  has  not  paid  his  tuition  fees  in  full  can 
receive  no  credit  for  his  work,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  ex- 
aminations. 
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All  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits. 

Senior  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows  and  Instructors  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  and  will  not  be 
required  to  make  deposits. 

Any  regular  student  who  shall  avow  and  give  evidence  of  his 
inability,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  pay  the  usual  tuition  fees  or  any 
part  of  them,  may  be  allowed,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
security  acceptable  to  the  Provost  for  the  amount  to  which  he 
becomes  indebted,  and  an  agreement  to  pay  the  said  amount  to 
the  University  at  a  fixed  time,  which  must  be  within  five  years  of  the 
date  upon  which  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  University, 
whether  by  taking  a  degree  or  otherwise.  The  length  of  time  and 
terms  of  payment  will  be  determined  in  each  case  with  reference 
to  its  circumstances. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  laboratory  courses  must  make  a 
deposit  with  the  Registrar  when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage 
and  other  damage.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
the  deposit  is  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  deposit  is  ten  (10.00) 
dollars.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  laboratories,  the 
maximum  deposit  will  be  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  After  deducting 
charges  for  breakage  and  other  damage,  the  balance  remaining  will 
be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Should  the  damage 
caused  by  any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  this  deposit,  he  must  make  a  second  deposit  equal 
in  amount  to  the  first  with  the  Registrar. 

THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
The  income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships,  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scien- 
tific eminence,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the 
cause  of  advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  nineteen 
fellowships  and  five  senior  fellowships;  men  only  being  eligible. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These  are  assigned  to  the  following  groups  of  subjects: 

1.  History  and  Economics. 

2.  Classical  Languages. 

3.  Modern  Languages  (German  and  French). 

4.  History  and  Philosophy. 

5.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

6.  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

7.  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

8.  English  and  History. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Science, 
and  who  have  been  resident  students  of  the  University  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  graduation.  They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder 
is  required  to  continue  in  resident  graduate  study  at  the  University 
for  one  full  academic  year;  he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the 
University,  and  $100  from  the  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages.  8.  Political  Science. 

2.  Semitic  Languages.  9.  Economics. 

3.  Germanic  Languages.  10.  Philosophy. 

4.  Romanic  Languages.  11.  Pedagogy. 

5.  English.  12.  Chemistry. 

6.  American  History.  13.  Biology. 

7.  European  History.  14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  Fellowships  above  named,  five  other 
Fellowships  have  been  established  upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison 
Foundation,  the  title  subjects  of  which  are  not  permanently  speci- 
fied. They  will  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year  to  year 
to  the  several  groups,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Department. 

For  the  current  year  they  have  been  assigned  as  follows : 

15.  Germanic  Languages. 

16.  Indo-European  Philology. 

17.  American  History. 

18.  Sociology. 

19.  Mathematics. 

"   *  For  Fellowships  open  to  women  see  p.  222. 
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The  income  of  a  Fellowship  is  $500  per  annum.  The  additional 
sum  of  $100  per  annum  is  reserved  in  connection  with  each  George 
Leib  Harrison  Fellowship,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
or  apparatus  which  will  increase  the  equipment  of  the  Department. 
No  student  can  hold  a  Fellowship  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  of  non-technical 
character;  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  graduate 
work;  must  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man; and  must  not  already  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Cer- 
tificates establishing  these  facts  must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the 
title  subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes 
more  than  one  subject,  the  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen 
from  them.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no 
teaching,  or  other  outside  work,  will  be  permitted.  But  in  every 
group,  to  the  Fellows  working  in  that  group,  there  will  be  entrusted 
by  the  Chairman  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  current  publica- 
tions in  the  title  subjects  of  their  Fellowships.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  written  report  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
from  November  1  to  June  1  inclusive,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral Group  Committees. 

SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,  are  not  designated  by 
subjects.  They  are  open  only  to  men  who  have  taken  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Applicants  must 
specify  what  studies  they  intend  to  pursue. 

A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  some  work 
of  original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will  also 
give  such  instruction  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required  by  the  head  of  his  Department,  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hours  a  week.  No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  permitted. 
Residence  is  imperative.  No  student  can  hold  a  Senior  Fellowship 
for  more  than  three  years. 

The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year 
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to  a  baccalaureate  graduate  who  proposes  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any 
university  here  or  abroad.    The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  there  have 
been  established  by  the  Corporation  thirty  University  Scholarships, 
ten  of  which  are  open  to  competition  in  1897-98,  twenty  in  1898-99, 
thirty  in  1899- 1900  and  thereafter.  Appointment  to  these  will  be  for 
the  term  of  one  year.  They  will  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition 
-  only,  and  will  be  awarded  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
Other  considerations,  however,  being  equal,  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  standing  in  need  of  aid.  Holders  may  be  twice 
reappointed,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  outside  work  only  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Both  men  and 
women  are  eligible. 

HONORARY   FELLOWS. 

Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  some  univer- 
sity whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  University  as  equivalent 
to  its  own  may  be  accorded  the  title  of  Honorary  Fellow.  The 
Honorary  Fellow  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures 
and  of  making  use  of  laboratories  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
laboratory  fees.  He  will,  however,  be  required  to  give  instruction, 
to  render  other  assistance  to  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which 
he  is  working,  to  prepare  and  publish  some  work  which  will  be  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge,  or  in  some  other  way  to 
make  suitable  return  to  the  University  for  the  privilege  granted. 
The  precise  character  of  the  services  which  he  expects  to  render 
must  be  specified  in  the  application. 

Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  the  year 
1899-1900  should  be  made  prior  to  March  1,  1899. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  and  for  all  further  information 
concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy,    address 

William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103  College  Hall,  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
12  M. 
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COURSES  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allozved  in  special  cases.  In  electing  a  major,  a 
student  merely  designates  that  division  of  the  field  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  become  especially  proficient:  his  further  zvork  in  that  Held 
is  not  determined  by  any  prearranged  system  of  lecture  courses,  but 
will  be  directed  by  the  Group  Committee  in  such  manner  as  seems 
best  to  conduce  to  the  student's  progress. 

In  specifying  the  following  minor  courses,  the  several  committees 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  student's  arranging  other  minors 
for  himself  by  a  different  combination  of  courses.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  minors  here  specified  will  meet  the  needs  of  most 
students,  and  that  their  distinct  formulation  will  aid  students  in  ar- 
ranging their  work  intelligently. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  one  hour  lecture  or  semi- 
nary  courses,  or  two  hour  laboratory  courses  extending  over  a  year; 
and  two  hour  lecture  or  seminary  courses,  or  four  hour  laboratory 
courses  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard  courses. 

Note. — The  roster  is  subject  to  change. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group  Committee:  Professor  Jastrow,  Chairman.     Profes- 
sor Hilprecht. 

Majors — Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Syriac 
Minors — Students  electing  a  minor  in  the  group   must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lan- 
guages. 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht.  pe^week. 

1.  Semitic  Seminary  {Second  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (W.,  4).  1 
Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  Languages   (Sec- 
ond Term)   (Tu.,  1.30) 1 

Lectures  on  the  nature  and  classification  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  the  alphabet,  the  Semitic  Literatures  and  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  History  of  the  Semites. 
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ASSYRIAN. 

Professor    HlLPRECHT.  per    week. 

3.  Assyrian  Grammar   (Tu.,  F.,  4) 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian 
Grammar;  and  Meissner,  Assyrisch-Babylonische  Chres- 
tomathie. 

4.  Interpretation  of  Assyrian  historical   and   Neo-Babylonian 

ibuilding  Inscriptions    (Tu.,  3) 1 

Raw'linson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  I. 

5.  Neo-Biabylonian    Contract    Tablets    from    Babylonian    Ar- 
chives  {One  Term)    (F.,  3) 1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I  (Vol.  IX  of  'Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian  Expedi- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A),  and 
Stnassmaier,  Nabonidus. 
7.  Assyrian  Seminary  (One  Term)  (Unit  Course)  (W.,  3)...  1 
Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents;  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets.  For 
(advanced  students  only.  Philological,  archaeological  and 
historical  papers  required  at  regular  intervals. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

7.  Sumcrian   Grammar,  with   a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Sumerian  Question  (First  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (Th.,  4).   1 

Hommel,  Sumerische  Lesestiicke;  Weissbach,  Die  Sumer- 
ische  Frage. 
23.    Interpretation  of    Sumerian    Votive    Inscriptions    (Second 

Term)    (Th.,   4) 1 

Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  parts  1  and  2. 

SYRIAC. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

8.  Syriac  Grammar    (One  Term) 1 

Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

9.  Interpretation  of  Hosea  (One  Term)    (M.,  4) ,   1 

Philological,  historical,  theological. 
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Open  to  theological  students  and  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations. The  rich  Archaeological  Museum  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and  to  furnish  the 
historical  background  of  the  period  treated. 

Professor  Jastrow.  pe?w*eek 

15.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  to  the 
Christian  Era  (First  Term)   (M.,  i) i 

10.    Interpretation  of  the  Books  of  Proverbs    (concluded)    and 

Job    (Th.,   3) 1 

Critical  study,  with  themes. 

n.    The  Book  of  Genesis   (Th.,  2) 1 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical questions. 

12.  Reading  at  Sight  of  selected  chapters  from  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  exercises  in  translation 
from  English  into  Hebrew  (Th.,  4) 1 

13.  Lectures  on  the  Morphology  and  Syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  (M.,  2) 1 

14.  Rabbinical  Literature  (F.,  2) 1 

The  Mishnaic  treatises,  Ybmd  and  Berakhoth. 

ARAMAIC.       . 
Professor  Jastrow. 

16.  Elementary  Aramaic   (F.,   1) 1 

All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
read.     Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aramdischen. 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

17.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar  (Tu.,  12.30;  F.,  3) 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language. 

18.  Selections  from  Briinnow,  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  and  from 
Arabian  Nights  (Beirut  edition)    (Tu.,  2.30) 1 

19.  Selections  from  El-Bokhari's  collection  of  traditions,  bearing 
on  the  life  of  Mohammed.  (Edition  Krehl.)  (First  Term) 
(F.,  4) 1 

20.  Selections    from    the    Annals    of    Tabari    (Second    Term) 

(F.,  4) • * 

Courses  19  and  20  are  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic. 
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SEMITIC   EPIGRAPHY.  Hours 

per  week. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Semitic  Epigraphy    (Second 
Term)    (M.,   i) i 

22.  South  Arabic  Inscriptions    (Second   Term).      (Omitted   in 
1899-1900)     1 

Homrnel,  Sud-Arabische  Chrestomathie. 

Note. — The  courses  offered  in  Semitic  languages  every 
year  include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  paleography  and  archaeology. 
Courses  on  the  life,  customs,  religion  and  history  of  the 
Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at  certain  intervals. 


II.  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Brinton. 
Majors — 1.  Nahuatl  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Mayan  and  Mexican  Hieroglyphics. 

3.  North  American  Archaeology. 

Minors — 1.  General  Structure  of  American  Languages. 

2.  Outlines  of  American  Archaeology. 

3.  Antiquities  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  group  will  be  in  large 
measure  based  upon  the  unusually  rich  collections  of  the 
University  Museum,  and  will  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  and  aims  of  applicants. 


III.  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 
Majors — Sanskrit;  Indo-European  Philology. 
Minors — Sanskrit.     Courses  2  and  3. 
Elementary  Sanskrit   (Two   Years) 1 

Whitney,  Grammar;  Lanman,  Reader. 
Advanced  Sanskrit    (Two   Years) 2 

Veda.     £akuntala. 
Sanskrit  Philosophy 3 

The   Upanishads,   the   Satrkhyakarika,     and    the   Kapila 
Sutras. 
Phonetics.     Lectures , 1 
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These  courses  are  planned  with  reference  to  the  special 
purpose  of  the  student.  General  linguistics,  phonetics  and 
a  varying  amount  of  Sanskrit  form  the  hasis ;  an  outline  of 
the  growth  of  Indo-European  forms  is  presented,  while 
special  attention  is  given,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  languages  to  which  the  student  particularly  de- 
votes himself.  In  the  major  course  this  study  is  carried 
into  greater  detail,  and  more  Sanskrit  is  required.  A  course 
in  Greek,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  is  required  when  Compara- 
tive Philology  is  taken  as  a  major. 

Course  4  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  Phonetics, 
and  is  intended  for  all  students  of  the  languages. 


IV.    CLASSICAL.    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  Dr.  Bates. 

Majors — Greek;  Latin. 

Minors — Six  courses  or  their  equivalent,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres 
of  the  literature. 

A.   GREEK. 

Professor   LAMBERTON.  pe^^eek. 

1.  Aristotle  Ethics   (M.,  Th.,  4) 2 

2.  Demosthenes  de  Falsa  Legatione  (Tu.,  F.,  2) 2 

A  philological  and  historical  study. 

Similar  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each  will  be  given 
in  succeeding  years  in  the  following  subjects: 

Plato    {Republic)  ;    Euripides ;    Thucydides ;    iEschylus ; 
Aristotle,   {Politics)  ;  Sophocles. 

Dr.  Bates. 

3.  Pausanias    Periegesis,  with  a  special  study  of  the  Monu- 
ments  (M.,  Tu.,  3) 2 

Books  I  and  X,  and  more  particularly  those  parts  of  them 
which  treat  of  Athens  tand  Delphi,  wiil  be  read  and  dis- 
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Hours 
per  week. 

cussed  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations.     Each  student 

will  present  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his  investigation 

of  some  subject  connected  with  the  course. 

Text-book:     Schubart    Pausaniae    Descriptio     Graeciae, 

2  vols.     (Teubner.) 

4.    Greek  Inscriptions.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900 ) 2 


B.    LATIN. 

Associate   Professor   Gudeman. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the  years  1899- 
1902: 

1899- 1900. 

1.  Juvenal.     Seminary    (W.,  3) 2 

4.  History  of  Classical  Philology.    Lectures  (F.,  3) 1 

5.  Critical  History  of  Roman  Literature.     Lectures   (F.,  5) .  .   1 

1900- 190 1. 

6.  Horace  Odes.     Seminary 2 

7.  Interpretation    of    Plautus     Trinummus,    with    History    of 

Roman  Comedy.     Lectures   (First  Term) 1 

8.  The  Sources  of  Roman  History.     Lectures  (First  Term)  . .    1 

9.  Interpretation  of  Tacitus  Agricola  and  Germania.  Lectures 
(Second  Term) 1 

10.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography  and  Epigraphy.  Lec- 
tures  (Second  Term) 1 

1901-1902. 

11.  Lucretius.      Seminary 2 

2.  History  of  the  Latin  Language.     Lectures 1 

3.  History  of  Alexandrian  Literature,  with  special  reference 
to  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Lec- 
tures  (First  Term) 1 

12.  Interpretation  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  Lectures  (Sec- 
ond Term) 1 

A  Journal  Club,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Sem- 
inary, will  meet  once  a  month  for  the  review  and  discussion 
of  valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of  Latin  Literature 
and  Language. 
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V.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Learned,  Chairman.    Dr.  Siiumway. 
Majors — Germanic  Literature;  Germanic  Philology. 
Minors — I.  For  students  of  Germanics.     Course  2. 

2.  For  students   of   Mediaeval    History.      Courses 

5  aby  (or  5  ac,  or  5  be,)  and  4. 

3.  For  students  of  English  or  Romanic   Litera- 

ture.   Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from,  1,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  8. 

4.  For  students  of  English  or  Romanic   Philol- 

ogy. Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  9,  10,  11. 
The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Mid- 
dle High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  most  important  periods. 

Professor  Learned.  Hours 

per  week, 
i.    Germanic  Seminary   (Tu.,  3.30-5 ;  Th.,  4-5.30) 3 

(a)  The  Early  German  Drama. 

(b)  The  German  Ballad. 

2.  Old  Norse  Poetry  (Two  Years)    (W.,  3) V/2 

(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.     (1899-1900.) 

(b)  Elder  Edda.     ( 1900- 1 901.) 

Dr.  Shumway. 

3.  Gothic.     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 1 

14.    Old  High  German  (W.,  3) 1 

4.  Middle  High  German  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  Th.,  2) 2 

Professor  Learned  and  Dr.  Shumway. 

5.  Sixteenth  Century  German  (Tu.,  Th.,  2) 2 

(a)  First  year  (1900-1901)  :  Sebastian  Brant,  Narren- 
schiif  (Dr.  Shumway)  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Fastnachtspiele  Fabeln 
una1  Schwdnke  (Professor  Learned). 

(b)  Second  year  (1901-1902)  :  Thomas  Murner  (Dr. 
Shumway);  Ulrich  Von  Hutten  (Professor  Learned). 

(c)  Third  year  (1899-1900):  Johann  Fischart  (Dr.  Shum- 
way); Martin  Luther  (Professor  Learned). 
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Dr.   SHUMWAY.  Hours 

per  week. 

6.    Seventeenth  Century  German  (One  Term) 2 

Professor  Learned. 

8.  German  Literature  in  America 1 

The  literary  relation  of  Germany  and  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature.  Once 
in  three  years. 

Dr.   Shumway. 

9.  Germanic  Philology    (One   Term) 2 

10.  Comparative  German  Syntax.     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.)  .  . .  .   1 

Professor  Learned. 

11.  History  of  the  German  Languages.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900) 1 

13.    The  Romantic  School.     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 2 

15.    The  Rise  of  Classicism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 2 

12.  The  Germanic  Association. — The  work  of  this  association, 
of  which  the  instructors  and  advanced  graduate  students  are 
imembers,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German.  An 
original  paper  will  be  presented  at  each  meeting.  This  may 
be  followed  by  minor  communications. 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 


VI.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert. 

Majors — Old  French  and  Provencal;  Italian  and  Pro- 
vencal; Italian  and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Minors — Any  suitable  arrangement  of  courses  may  be 
elected  as  a  minor. 

1.  Old  French  (M.,  4 ;  Tu.,  3) 2 

2.  Old  Provengal  (M.,  2) 1 

4.  Elementary  Italian  (M.,  3 ;  Th.,  9) 2 

3.  Italian.     Petrarch,  Sonnets   (M.,  3) 1 

5.  Old   Spanish 1 
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i  foun 

]ht  week. 

6.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  seventeenth  century I 

7.  Portuguese.     Episodes  from  Camoens,  Os  Lusiadas  and  the 
Sonnets  and  Lyrics I 


VII.  ENGLISH. 


Professor  Schelling,  Chairman;  Professor  Easton,  Assistant 
Professor  Penniman,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Alden. 

Majors — English  Literature;  English  Philology. 
Minors — i.  English  Philology. 

2.  English  Literature.     Either  courses  2  or  3  as  a 
basis,  combined  with  1,  or  with  4. 

A.     ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Schelling. 

1.  English  Lyrical  Poetry,  from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Dry- 
den  (M.,  4-5 ;  W.,  4-6) 3 

2.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Mystery  Play  to  the  closing  of 
the  Theatres  in  1642.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 3 

Assistant  Professor  Penniman. 
3.    The  Romantic  Movement  in  Modern  English  Literature 

(W.,  2-3;  Th.,  3-5) 3 

Dr.  Child. 

4.  Middle  English  Literature  (1200  to  1500)    (M.,  2) 1 

Dr.  Alden. 

5.  English  Versification  (Second  Term) 2 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  modern  period.    Schipper, 

Grundriss  der  englischen  Metrik. 

Note. — The  lectures  in  all  the  courses  in  English  Liter- 
ature are  supplemented  by  class-work,  in  which  papers  em- 
bodying original  work  within  the  range  of  the  general 
subject  are  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed.  A 
course  ,in  English  Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be 
required  of  all  who  take  English  Literature  as  a  major. 
Some  work  in  English  History  may  also  be  demanded  of 
students  taking  major  or  minor  courses  in  English  Liter- 
ature. 
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B.       ENGLISH   PHILOLOGY.  Hours 

per  week. 

Professor  Easton. 

i.    Anglo-Saxon 2 

2.  Reading's  in  Middle  English 2 

3.  Elizabethan  English , 1 

The  purpose  is  to  offer  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  study 
of  the  language  and  style  of  modern  English  authors.  Con- 
stant comparison  of  the  three  forms  of  speech,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Middle  English  and  Modern  English,  with  reference 
to  phonetics,  orthography  and  syntax. 

Lectures  upon  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  the 
sources  of  its  vocabulary ;  also  upon  phonetics. 

Sweet,  Cook  (or  Bright),  Sievers  and  March,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammars;  Sievers,  Phonetics;  Wyatt,  Beowulf; 
•MacLean,  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader;  Morris  and 
Skeat,  Specimens;  Sweet,  Grammar  and  History  of  English 
Sounds;  Abbot,  Shakesperean  Grammar. 


VIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Brumbaugh,  Chairman;  Professor  Fullerton, 
Assistant  Professor  Witmer,  Assistant  Professor  New- 
bold,  Dr.  Singer. 

Majors — Philosophy;  Ethics;  Psychology;  Pedagogy. 
Minors — 1.  History  of  Philosophy,  A  1,  2,  3. 

2.  Ethics,  A  15  and  16,  with  either  A  8  or  A  17. 

3.  Epistemology  and  Logic. 

(a)  A  5,  6  and  11. 

(b)  A  7  and  19. 

4.  Psychology,  B  1,  2,  3,  4  and  one  other  of  the 

courses  announced. 

5.  Pedagogy,  C  1  and  2. 

A.   PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics  are  arranged  in  a 
three-year  cycle.  In  each  year  there  will  be  given:  (1)  a 
general  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy;  (2)  seminary 
courses  supplementary  to    this    more    general  course,   and 
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designed  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  texts; 
(3)  special  courses  in  Logic,  Ethics,  Epistemology  and 
Philosophy  of  Science. 

Professor  Fullerton. 

3.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (Tu.,  8  P.  M.) 2 

From  Descartes  and  Hobbes  to  the  present  time.  Lec- 
tures. 

11.    Epistemology.     Seminary 2 

For  advanced  students  only. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

9.    Aristotle,  Metaphysics  (W.,  7.30  p.  m.) 2 

Critical  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of 
the  text.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  desirable,  though  not 
essential. 

15.  The  Analysis  of    Ethical    Theories     (First  Term)    (Th., 
7.30  p.   m.  ) 2 

Based  upon  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

16.  The  Factors  of  Conduct  (Second  Term)   (Th.,  7.30  p.  m.).  2 

Lectures.  A  study  of  Ethics  from  the  psychological  and 
biological  points  of  view. 

Dr.  Singer. 

20.    Contemporary  English  Thought  (W.,  3).     Seminary 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  works,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  German  Idealism. 

18.    German  Idealism  (Th.,  3) .    Seminary 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel.  A  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  desirable,  although  not  essential. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 
5.    Cognition,  Thought  and  Will.    Lectures  (M.,  12;  W.,  9) . .  2 

Dr.  Singer. 

7.    Development  of  Scientific  Thought  (Tu.,  3) 2 

Students  will  be  aided  in  collecting  material  for  a  his^ 
torical  and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 

mathematical,  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

3 
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Among  the  courses  which  are  planned  for  future  years, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Professor  Fullerton. 

i.    History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 2 

2.    History  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy 2 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

8.    History  of  Ethical  Theories.    Seminary 2 

From  Hobbes  to  the  present  time. 

6.    The  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Experience 2 

Course  6  will  deal  with  those  questions  to  which,  although 
usually  classed  as  metaphysical  or  philosophical,  psychol- 
ogy inevitably  leads  the  student.  Aims  and  methods  of 
philosophy  as  contrasted  with  those  of  metaphysics.  Origin 
and  function  of  the  a  priori  element  in  consciousness.  Func- 
tion of  the  concept  in  the  organization  of  knowledge.  Criti- 
cism of  the  architectonic  concepts  of  philosophic  systems. 

12.  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics.     Seminary 2 

13.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.     Seminary 2 

14.  The  Empirical  Movement  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.     Seminary 2 

17.    History  of  Graeco-Roman  Ethical  Theories.    Seminary 2 

Dr.  Singer. 

4.    German   Idealism 2 

A  course  analogous  to  18,  but  based  upon  Kant,  Fiohte 
and  Schopenhauer. 

19.    Modern  Logic 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  logical 
theory  from  Hegel  to  the  present  time. 

B.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Witmer. 

1.  Physiological  Psychology  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  3) 2 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection 
of  the  brain. 

2.  Sensation  and  Perception  (One  Term)  (Tu.,  3) 2 

An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  from 
the  introspective,    psychophysical,    and  psychophysiological 
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points  of  view.    Lectures,  demonstrations  and  class  experi- 
mentation.    Follows  upon  course  i. 

3.  Complex  Mental  Processes  (One  Term)   (M.,  3) 2 

Memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception,  hallucina- 
tion, imagination,  attention,  emotion,  impulse,  habit  and 
volition.    Lectures  and  class  experimentation. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology   (One  Term)    (M.,  3) 2 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  men- 
tal phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important 
results  of  modern  research.  Laboratory  course,  requiring 
individual  experimentation.     Follows  upon  course  3. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory  (F.,  4.30)     (Double  Course)   iy2 

Wundt's  Grundzuge  der  Physiologischen  Psychologic  is 
the  required  text-book.  This  work  will  be  compared  with 
other  modern  treatises,  and  with  the  results  of  recent  re- 
search published  in  American  and  European  journals. 

6.  Selected  Themes  in  Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  Course  (Th.,  4.30)     (Double  Course) V/2. 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions, 
association  and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 

7.  Seminary  Course  in  Child  Psychology   (S.,   11)      (Double 
Course)    \y2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students, 
or  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children  that  deviate  more  or  less 
widely  from  the  normal.  A  psychological  clinic  will  sup- 
plement schoolroom  observation  in  the  study  of  special 
cases  of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 

8.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.     (Number  of  hours  not  as- 
signed.) 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  conducted  upon  children  in    the    schoolroom. 

C.  PEDAGOGY. 
Professor  Brumbaugh. 

1.    Institutes  of  Education  (S.,  2  p.  m.) 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  read- 
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ings.  Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Laurie,  Insti- 
tutes of  Education;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education;  Rein, 
Outlines  of  Pedagogics. 

2.  History  of  Education 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding;  to 
apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools.     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

3.  Educational  Systems  and  Ideals  (F.,  8  p.  m.) 2 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research.  The 
lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  educa- 
tion set  forth  in  ideal  or  theoretic  treatises.  The  course 
can  be  taken  only  after  course  2. 

4.  Educational  Seminary  (alternating  Ths.,  8  p.  m.) 1 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  seminary. 

Note. — The  Philosophical  Club  consists  of  the  in- 
structors working  in  Group  VIII,  together  with  such  stu- 
dents as  may  be  invited  to  become  members.  It  meets 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  original  papers  and  recent 
books. 


IX.  HISTORY. 

Professor  McMaster,  Chairman;  Professor  Cheyney, 
Assistant  Professor  Munro:  Dr.  Whitcomb  and  Dr. 
Ames:  Dr.  Howland. 

Majors — American  History;  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory;   Mediaeval    History;    Modern    European 
History;  English  History. 
Minors— 1.  Church  History.    B  7,  8,  9,  and  10  or  11. 

2.  For  students  of  Philology.    B  6,  3,  and  10  or  11. 

3.  For  students  of  English  Literature.     B  1  or  2, 

and  9.    A  2. 

4.  For  students  of  Economics  and  Politics.     B  1 

or  2,  and  10  or  11. 

5.  Any  suitable  arrangement  of  courses  under  A. 

A.    AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Professor  McMaster. 
American  Politics.     Seminary 3 
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This  course  covers  the  period  from  1763  to  1861  and  is 
purely  political.  The  topics  treated  are:  American  State 
papers,  rise  and  fall  of  national  parties,  political  movements 
that  have  failed,  political  biography,  political  orations, 
party  platforms,  party  organization  and  methods,  history  of 
Congress.      (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

2.  The  Life  of  the  People.    Lectures  (Alternate  Sats.,  10-12) . .   1 

This  course  is  not  political.  It  will  treat  of :  public  lands, 
distribution  of  population,  currency  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  internal  improvements,  moral  and  socialistic 
movements,  effects  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  periods  of 
reform,  expansion  of  the  country,  slavery. 

3.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.     Seminary   (Tu., 
F.,  3-430) 3 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion, the  steps  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examination  of 
the  questions  involved,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is 
divided  into :  secession  and  reconstruction,  financial  history, 
industrial  history,  growth  of  the  West,  labor  issues,  politics, 
foreign  relations  and  complications. 

Dr.  Ames. 

4.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies.     (Omitted  in 
1899-1900.) 3 

5.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Confederation   {Second  Term).   (Omitted  in  1899-1900.)-.  2 

6.  The  Formation  of  State  and  Federal  Constitutions,   1776- 
1800.      (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 2 

8.    The  Constitutional  History  of  the  States  (First  Term) ....  2 

(a)  The  Triumph  of  Democracy,  1800-1850.  Constitu- 
tional conventions;  ratification  of  constitutions  and  amend- 
ments by  popular  vote;  abolition  of  property  qualification, 
and  establishment  of  manhood  suffrage;  short  terms  and 
rotation  in  office;  ordinary  law  in  the  organic  law;  corpo- 
ration and  State  control. 

(b)  The  Preservation  of  Democracy,  1850- 1896.  New 
features  in  the  constitutions;  limitations  upon  legislatures; 
extension  of  governmental  intervention;  opposition  to  mo- 
nopolies; "Granger  legislation ;"  Prohibition;  secret  ballot; 
initiative  and  the  referendum;  "the  unwritten  constitution/' 
judicial  decisions  and  administrative  customs. 
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9.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (Tu.,  F., 
4.30)    3 

10.    History  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (Sec- 
ond  Term) 2 

A  study  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  present 
time.  Lectures,  collateral  readings  and  preparation  of 
papers. 

B.  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
Professor  Cheyney. 

1.  Seminary  in  English  Constitutional  History   (S.,  11) 2 

2.  Seminary  in  Economic  and  Social   History.     (Omitted  in 
1899-1900.)    2 

3.  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continental  Countries 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (Tu.,  Th.,  2) . . . .  2 

4.  History  of  English  Society.    (Omitted  in  1899-1900) 2 

16.    Historical  Construction   (Alternate  Ws.,  9-11) 1 

Intended  to  give  training  in  the  processes  of  historical 
synthesis  and  exposition,  as  distinguished  from  analysis 
and  criticism.  Subjects  to  be  taken  from  the  period  of  the 
English  Reformation. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

5.  The  Crusades.     Seminary  (W.,  9) 2 

6.  The  Investiture  Strife.     Seminary  (Th.,  9) 2 

7.  Church  History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries  (Second  Term)  2 

8.  Church  History  from  a.  d.  600  to  A.  d.  1300.     (Omitted  in 
1899-1900.)    1 

9.  Paleography  and  Diplomatics  (Th.,  9) 1 

Assistant  Professor  Munro  and  Dr.  Howland. 

14.    Methods  of  Historical  Research  (Tu.,  9) 2 

First  Term. — The  chronicle  of  Richer,  with  reference 
both  to  language  and  content. 

Second  Term. — Elementary  questions  of  internal  criti- 
cism. 

Dr.  Whitcomb. 

10.  The  Early  Reformation  Period.     Seminary  (W.,  10) 2 

11.  The    Reformation    in    France.      Seminary.       (Omitted    in 
1899-1900.)    2 
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12.  The  French  Revolution  (a) i 

13.  The  French  Revolution  (b).     Seminary i 

Professor  Cheyney,  Assistant  Professor  Munro, 
Dr.  Whitcomb. 

15.    Bibliography    (W.,    11) 1 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide 
books  and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of 
mediaeval  history;  followed  by  that  of  modern  European 
history  and  of  English  history  during  the  second  term. 


X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Professor  Patten,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Falkner, 

Assistant  Professors  Adams,  E.  R.  Johnson,  Lindsay, 

Rowe  and   Seager;  Dr.  Young.     Lecturer 

J.  F.  Johnson. 

Majors — Political  Science ;  Economics  ;  Transportation  and 

Commerce ;  Statistics ;  Sociology. 
Minors — i.  Political  Science;  A  i,  4,  8,  9. 

2.  Public  Finance;  A  3,  and  B  1,  2,  or  C  1,  2. 

3.  Administration;  A  9,  6,  2,  and  C  3;  or  A  8, 

9,  6,  2. 

4.  Economic  Theory;  B  1,  2,  and  B  10,  or  Mills' 

Political  Economy  (2  hours  a  week). 

5.  History  of  Economic  Thought;  B  1,  2,  3,  4. 

6.  Economic  History;  B  10,  and  Group  IX.  B  2,  4. 

7.  Transportation   and   Commerce;   B   11,   12,    14, 

and,  A  4  or  B  1,  2  or  C  1,  3. 

8.  Statistics;  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  or,  any  three  of  these 

with,  A  3  (one  term),  or  B  11. 

9.  Sociology;  C  5  c,  6,  B  1,  or  C  5  b,  6,  B  1,  or 

C  5  c  d,  A  4. 

A.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Adams.  pe?^ek. 

1.    Political  Science  Conference  (W.,  2) 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  portions  of  the  following  works  : 
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Bodin's  Commonwealth;  Hobbes'  Leviathan;  Locke's  Civil 
Government;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws;  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract;  Bentham's  Fragment  on  Government; 
Boutmy's  Studies  in  Constitutional  Law. 

2.  Public  Finance  (Tu.,  Th.,  2) 2 

A  study  of  the  sources,  modes  of  expenditure,  and  methods 
of  raising  public  revenues.  Lectures,  with  reports  on  as- 
signed subjects. 

3.  History  of  Representative  Government 2 

Political  representation  in  Greece  and  Rome;  its  rise  and 
development  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  Germans, 
and  American  colonists.  Lectures,  with  reports  on  assigned 
subjects.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

Assistant   Professor  Rowe. 

4.  The  Individual  and  the  State  (Tu,  F.,  5) 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political. 
Social  liberty  in  Democratic  communities. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  Relation  of  the  State  to  industrial 
action.  Socialism  and  Individualism.  Influence  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
State.  Growth  of  free  contract.  Effect  of  recognition  by 
the  State  of  new  forms  of  association. 

5.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.  Its  province  and  problems.  Relation  to  the  social 
sciences.  Nature  of  political  association ;  origin  of  the 
State;  source  and  function  of  law. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  concept  of  the  State  at  differ- 
ent epochs.  Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and 
government.  Ends  of  the  State;  sphere  of  its  authority; 
forms  of  State  and  of  government.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

6.  Municipal  Government  and  Institutions   (Tu.,  10;  Th.,  12)  2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  city  and  conditions  of  city  life 
in  the  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  world.  The  relation 
between  City  and  State  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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(b)   (Second  Term.)     Problems  of  modern  city  life.    Re- 
lation to  quasi-public  works.     Social  problems. 

7.  The  Analytical  School  of  Jurisprudence  in  its  Relation  to 
Political  Science  (Second  Term).    (Omitted  in  1899-1900.)  2 

Selected  readings  from  Bentham,  Austin,  Holland,  Maine 
and  Pollock. 

7a.   International  Law   (Second  Term) 2 

Source  and  nature  of  International  Law.  Equality  and 
intervention.  Rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents. 

Dr.  Young. 

8.  Constitutional   Government   in   Continental   Europe    (First 
Term)    (M.,  2) 2 

A  study  of  the  recent  development  and  present  condition 
of  constitutional  systems  in  Prussia  and  the  German  Em- 
pire: the  constitutional  laws  of  France.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  nominal  forms  of  government  and  the  real  condi- 
tions. 

9.  Modern  Administrative  Refonms    and    Reformers  in  Eu- 
rope (Second  Term)   (M.,  2) 2 

Organization  and  methods  of  Colbert;  the  Napoleonic 
system  of  administration,  'and  its  effects  on  France ;  Stein's 
attempted  reforms,  his  administrative  ideas  and  political 
ideals ;  von  Gneist  and  the  modern  Prussian  organization  of 
local  administration;  the  influence  of  English  local  institu- 
tions on  Prussia. 

11.  Local  Administration.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 2 

12.  Practical    Administrative    Questions.      (Omitted    in    1899- 
1900. )   2 

B.     ECONOMIC  THEORY,  ECONOMIC  HISTORY, 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professor  Patten. 

1.  History  of  Political  Economy  (First  Term) 2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econ- 
omists, Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural 
centre  of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings.  (Omitted 
in  1899- 1900.) 
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2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term)  2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic 
causes  of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substi- 
tute consumption  for  production  as  the  starting  point  of 
investigation  and  the  basis  of  theory.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.) 

3.  The  Development  of  English  Thought  (M.,  4) 2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience   for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy   (Second  Term) 
(W.,  Th.,  3) • ;... ;.  2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation;  its 
causes  as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The 
processes  by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  char- 
acteristic doctrines  will  be  particularly  considered. 

5.  Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory   (First  Term) 
(W.,  Th.,  3) 2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially  considered, 
along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  practical  prob- 
lems. 

7.  Investigation  of  Special  Topics 2 

Each  student  must  select  a  topic,  and  give  three  hours  a 
week  to  it  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager. 

8.  Economic    Conference 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital;  Bohm-Bawerk, 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital;  Marshall,  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics; Smart,  Studies  in  Economics.  Reports  on  cognate 
topics  of  special  interest.  (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 
8a.    Economic  Conference  (Th.,  4) 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population  (1798), 
Pamphlets  on  Corn  and  Rent  (1814-1815)  ;  West,  Applica- 
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tion  of  Capital  (1814)  ;  Ricardo,  Essay  on  Profits  (1815), 

Political  Economy     (1817)  ;     Senior,    Political    Economy 

(J835)  ;   Cairnes,  Leading  Principles   (1874).     Reports  on 

the  important  economic  literature  of  each  period. 

9.    Advanced  Reading  in  German  Economics 1 

Menger,  Grunds'dtze  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre;  Schmol- 

ler,   Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  Socialpolitik;  Wagner, 

Grundlagen  der  V olkswirthschaft. 

10.  The  Industrial  Revolution    {First  Term) 2 

The  industrial  system  of  England  in  1750  is  made  the 
starting  point  for  a  study  of  the  technical  inventions  and 
the  political  and  social  changes  which  ushered  in  the  mod- 
ern factory  system.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  England's  free  trade  policy. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson. 

11.  Theory  of  Transportation 1 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industrial  and  social  organ- 
ization. Competition  and  co-operation  in  railway  manage- 
ment. Theory  of  cost  and  rates.  Principles  underlying 
governmental  regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  assigned 
readings. 

12.  American  Railway  Transportation 2 

Seminary,  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  comprises  (1)  an  examination  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  organization  and  management  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  and  (2)  a  special  study  of  railway 
regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  government. 

13.  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many     1 

Organization,  relation  to  the  government,  results  of  regu- 
lation of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  State 
ownership  in  Germany. 

14.  History  of  Commerce  since  1500 I 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  investigations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  that  have  given  the 
United  Kingdom  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
The  last  third  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
the  development  of,  American  commerce. 
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15.    Theory  of  Money  and  Credit  (One  Term) 2 

Based  upon  a  study  of  English  experience  in  money  and 
banking  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

C.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 
Associate  Professor  Falkner. 

1.  Population  and  Social  Statistics   (First  Term) 2 

A  study  of  census  results,  with  critical  examination  of 
methods  of  collection  and  tabulation.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.) 

2.  The  Movement  of  Population  (Second  Term)   (M.,  2) 2 

The  growth  of  population,  emigration  and  immigration, 
vital  statistics,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Statistics  of  Economic  Problems  (First  Term)   (W.,  2) . . .  2 

A  critical  study  of  the  contributions  of  statistics  to  our 
knowledge  of  production,  commerce,  banking,  coinage, 
prices,  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

4.  Statistical  History,   Theory  and   Practice    (Second   Term) 

( W.,  2) 2 

Summary  of  statistical  efforts  and  statistical  theory,  cul- 
minating in  the  elaboration  of  statistical  method.  Organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  statistical  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

5.  Theory  of  Sociology  (Two  Years)   (W.,  4) 2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts ;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  per  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an  in- 
dependent course. 

(a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences ;  their  relations 
to  economics.  Brief  review  of  the  leading  attempts  to 
construct  sociology  as  a  science — Aristotle,  Montesquieu, 
Comte,  Spencer,  Ward  and  Giddings.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.) 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Special  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
family  and  of  the  mental  traits  of  primitive  man.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the  American  Indian. 
(Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms 
of  social  organization  and  social    control    resulting    from 
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modern  demogenic  association.  The  basis  and  relative 
strength  of  educational,  political,  religious  and  philanthropic 
factors. 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion 
of  the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view. 

Note. — 5  d  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  parts 
a,  b  and  c,  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Social-Debtor  Classes 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  surplus. 
They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  reclaimable 
class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the  pauper 
class;  (d)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 

7.  Sociological  Field  Work  (F.,  3) 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 

Seminary. 
Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

The  seminary  meets  on  Monday  evenings  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  charge  of 
the  several  topics  in  Group  X. 


XI.  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Craw- 
ley, Fisher  and  Schwatt;  Dr.  Hallett. 
Major — Mathematics. 

Minors — Students  will  arrange  their  minors  by  selecting 
the  requisite  number  of  the  following  courses, 
5,  6,  19,  (6  and  19  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  5) 
8  a  or  8  a  and  b,  7,  9,  10,  14. 

Assistant  Professor  Crawley. 
.    Theory  of  Numbers 2 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  analytic 
and  geometric  theories  of  forms,  etc.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.) 
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Hours 
per  week. 

2.  Theory  of  Numbers  (Seminary,  alternate  weeks) 2 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  in  prescribed  readings 
and  reports  thereon,  upon  lines  parallel  to  the  lectures  in 
course  1.     (Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

3.  History  of  Mathematics   (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.)    1 

Lectures  upon  the  more  important  periods,  supplemented 
by  papers  upon  assigned  topics  by  the  students. 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Tu.,  Th.,  12) 2 

Exposition  of  the  most  recent  methods  pursued  in  the 
analytic  study  of  the  conies  (Second  Term). 

6.  Higher  Plane  Curves  (Tu.,  F.,  9) 2 

General  theory  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves.  Spe- 
cial applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 

Note. — Students  who  have  not  had  Determinants  in  their 
undergraduate  course  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-hour 
course  for  one  term  with  Assistant  Professor  Crawley 
(M.,  W.,  9).  This  course  will  not  be  credited  towards  a 
higher  degree. 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 
24.    Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     (Omitted  in 
1899-1900.)    2 

7.  Differential  Equations  (W.,  3.30) 2 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 

8.  Invariants  and  Covariants  (Two  Years)   (Tu.,  10;  W.,  9).  2 

(a)  (First  Year.)  Theory  of  linear  equations;  the  prop- 
erties of  functional  determinants  and  resultants ;  fundamen- 
tal processes  for  forming  invariants ;  special  study  of  binary 
forms  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  orders. 

(b)  (Second  Year.)  Brief  exposition  of  the  symbolical 
method  as  presented  in  Gordan,  Invariantentheorie  and 
Glebsch,  Bindre  Formen.  Some  applications  of  the  theory 
of  ternary  and  general  forms  to  curves  and  surfaces. 
(Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

9.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

Introductory  to  the  theory  of  functions    of    a    complex 
variable.     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 
10.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  (M.,  F.,  10) . .  2 
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Hours 
rjer  week. 

(a)  (First  Course.)  The  general  theory,  combining  the 
ideas  of  Cauchy,  Weierstrass  and  Riemann. 

(b)  (Second  Course.)  (First  Term.)  Elliptic  functions. 
(Omitted  in  1899- 1900.) 

11.  Linear  Differential  Equations   (Second    Term).      (Omitted 
in   1899-1900.) 2 

Definitions;  singular  solutions;  Fuchs'  method  of  inte- 
gration by  the  theory  of  functions;  methods  of  Hermite, 
Poincare,  Sophus  Lie,  Klein,  Picard  and  Appell. 

Assistant  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

12.  Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Functions   (M.,  3) 2 

Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

13.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (F.,  11) 2 

Summation  of  series;  expansion  of  functions  into  infinite 
series  and  products;  hypergeometric  series;  the  series  of 
Fourier,  Lagrange,  etc. 

14.  Definite  Integrals  (Th.,  10) 2 

Beta  and  Gamma  functions ;  Cauchy's  and  Fourier's  inte- 
grals; applications  to  the  theory  of  series;  applications  to 
mechanics. 

15.  The  Functions  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and  Lame 2 

Properties  and  relations  of  these  functions ;  spherical  har- 
monics.    (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

16.  Elliptic  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  (M.,  9) 2 

The  three  kinds  of  elliptic  functions;  the  addition-theo- 
rems ;  expansion  of  the  elliptic  functions  into  infinite  series 
and  products. 
23.    Hyperelliptic  and  Theta  Functions  of  a  Real  and  Complex 
Variable  (First  Term).    (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 2 

Reduction  of  hyperelliptic  to  elliptic  functions. 

17.  Abelian   Functions 2 

Properties  of  Abel's  integrals.  "Elementary"  integrals 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  kind;  Riemann's  existence- 
theorem  and  its  application  to  Abel's  integrals;  the  Theta 
function  in  relation  to  Abel's  Integrals  (Second  Term). 
(Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

18.  Application  of  the  Theory    of    Functions    of  a  Complex 
Variable  (Second  Term).     (Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 1 

Applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 
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Dr.  HALLETT.  Hours 

per  week. 

19.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (Tu.,  12;  Th.,  11) 2 

Co-ordinates;  the  plane;  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
(conicoids)  ;  systems  of  conicoids ;  reciprocation ;  confocal 
and  concyclic  conicoids;  quadriplanar  and  tetrahedral  co- 
ordinates; surfaces  in  general;  curves;  curvature  of  sur- 
faces. 

20.  Theory  of  Surfaces 2 

Lectures  based  upon  Darboux,  Theory  of  Surfaces. 
(Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

21.  Theory  of  Substitutions 2 

Symmetric  and  two-valued  functions ;  correlation  of  func- 
tions and  groups ;  multiple-valued  functions ;  general  classi- 
fication of  groups;  functions  belonging  to  the  same  group; 
special  classes  of  groups.  Application  of  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions to  the  theory  of  equations.  (Omitted  in  1899- 
1900.) 

22.  Theory  of  Groups  (Tu.,  3) 2 

Lectures  on  the  general  theory  of  finite  groups. 

MATHEMATICAL   CLUB. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Mathematical  Club  is  to  unite 
all  those  connected  with  the  University  who  are  interested 
in  Mathematics  in  one  organization,  where  they  may  join  in 
the  free  discussion  of  their  work.  The  members  are  under- 
graduate as  well  as  graduate  students,  and  former  students 
who  are  resident  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff. 


XII.  ASTRONOMY. 


Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 
Professor  Doolittle. 

Method  of  Least  Squares,  considered  historically  and  prac- 
tically {Second  Term)    (M.,  Th.,  9) 2 

Reduction  of  stellar  coordinates  to  a  homogeneous  sys- 
tem. Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation 
and  aberration,  and  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitude 
{Second  Term) 2 
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3.  History  of  Astronomy  (First  Term)   (M.,  Th.,  9) 2 

Lectures,  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 
9.    Observatory  Practice    (Unit  Course) 6 

Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 

4.  Practical  Astronomy  (M.,  1-3 ;  Th.,  2-3) 3 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occupations,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.    Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a)    (S.,  9) 2 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a  prac- 
tical determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  a  comet  or  planet. 

Vol.  I  of  Oppolzer,  Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung,  and 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (b)    (W.,  9) 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit 
with  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine 
the  most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary 
tables.  Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  Ritter,  Gen- 
eral Perturbations. 

7.  Astronomical  Seminary   (S.,   11) 1 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations   (M.,   11-1;  W.,  11-12) 3 

The  general  equations  by  Jacobi's  method.  Gauss's 
method  as  developed  by  Hill,  Halphen,  Callandreau  and  Dr. 
Louis  Arndt.  Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  original 
memoirs. 


Note. — The     observatory,     equipped     with     an     18-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  th<:  latest  and 
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most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students 
who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  de- 
tails' of  astronomical  work. 


XIII.  PHYSICS. 

Professor  Barker,   Chairman;   Assistant   Professor   Good- 
speed,  Dr.  Richards. 
Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Minors — Six  hours  of  laboratory    work,  and    four    lecture 
courses  in  addition. 

Professor  Barker.  pe?week. 

t.    Constitution  and  Properties  of  Matter  (First  Term)    (W., 

F.,    10) 2 

2.  Wave  Motion  and  Radiation  (Second  Term)   (W.,  F.,  10)  .  2 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy  (First  Term  1900-01)  2 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Second  Term  1000-01) 2 

5.  Theory  of  Physical  Measurements.     Laboratory 2 

5.  Theory  of  Measurements   (Laboratory) 2 

11.    History  of  Physics 2 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements   (Laboratory) 9 

(Equivalent  to  three  standard  courses.) 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

7.  Theoretical  Dynamics  (First  Term) 2 

8.  Thermodynamics  (Second  Term).   (Omitted  in  1899-1900.)  2 

9.  Theory  of  Potential  (First  Term) 2 

Dr.  Richards. 

10.    Theory  of  Sound  (Second  Term)   (M.,  Th.,  11) 2 

The  basis  of  the  course  is  advanced  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory,  courses  5  and  6.  The  other  courses,  which 
are  lecture  courses,  supplement  this.  In  the  laboratory  the 
aim  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  methods 
of  physical  experimentation  and  measurement ;  in  the  class- 
room, discussions  are  held  and  lectures  given  on  advanced 
theoretical  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  experimental  re- 
sults obtained  are  reviewed  and  criticised.  Collateral  read- 
ing of  standard  works  and  the  current  literature  is  re- 
quired. 
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XIV.  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Fleck,  Dr.  Moyer, 
Dr.  Shinn,  Dr.  Hardin. 
Majors — Inorganic   Chemistry;    Organic   Chemistry;    Elec- 
tro-Chemistry. 
Minors — i.  Courses  i  and  8,  Laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
2.  Courses  2  and  5,  Laboratory  work,  six  hours. 

Professor  Smith.  Hours 

per  week. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (M.,  5 ;  F.,  4) 2 

2.  History  of  Chemistry  (every  other  year)    (W.,  9) 1 

3.  Electro- Chemistry  (F.,  10) 1 

4.  Mineral  Analysis  (One  Term)   (Th.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Fleck. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry  (W.,  F.,  11) 2 

6.  Gas  Analysis  (One  Term)   (Th.,  11) 1 

Dr.  Hardin. 

7.  Physical  Chemistry  (F.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Moyer. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry   (M.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Shinn. 

9.  Industrial  Chemistry;  Selected  Topics  (M.,  10) 1 

10.    Seminary  in  Chemistry  (W.,  5) 1 

The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  Chemistry  is 
carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  Special  research  rooms  are  set  aside  for 
advanced  students,  and  every  facility  is  given  them  for  inves- 
tigation in  the  (fields  of  inorganic,  organic  and  electro-chem- 
istry. For  the  latter  subjects  special  arrangements  have 
been  made.  The  electrolytic  methods  of  metal  determina- 
tion and  separation,  the  preparation  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides  in  the  electric  furnace  can  be  studied  in  special 
laboratories  arranged  for  such  work.  All  modern  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  application  of  physico-chemical1 
methods,  for  gas  analysis  and  spectroscopy,  is  placed  at  the 
convenience  of  students.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for 
the  study  of  the  so-called  rare  earths. 
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XV.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Conklin,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne,  Macfar- 
lane;  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Harshberger,  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Montgomery. 
Majors — Botany:     Morphology    and    Physiology;    Taxon- 
omy and  Distribution. 
Zoology:  Human  Anatomy;   Mammalian  Osteol- 
ogy;   Comparative   Anatomy   of   the 
Vertebrates;    Comparative    Embryol- 
ogy,    Histology     and     Invertebrate 
Zoology. 
Minors — In  Botany.  Any  one  of  A   i,  2,  3,  4  pursued  for 
two  years  or  any  two  pursued  for  one  year. 
In  Zoology.    Any  one  of  B  3,  4,  5  pursued  for  two 
years  or  any  two  pursued  for  one  year. 

A.   BOTANY. 
Professor  Macfarlane. 

1.  (a)  Plant  Irritability  and  Irrito-contractility.  One  hour 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (First 
Term)  (F.,  2-5*). 

(b)   Plant  Nutrition.     One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  labora- 
tory and  seminary  work  (Second  Term)    (F.,  2-5*). 

2.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Gymnospermia.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, five  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (W.,  2-5*). 

Dr.  Harshberger. 

3.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Protomycetes  and  Fungi.  One 
hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work 
(F.,  9-1). 

Dr.  Porter. 

4.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Algae.  One  hour  lecture,  five 
hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (W.,  2-5*). 

Professors  Macfarlane  and  Conklin. 

5.  Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals.  One  hour  lecture,  alter- 
nating with  one  hour  seminary. 

With  the  consent  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  con- 
cerned, this  course  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  but  will  not 
be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  thesis  work. 

*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  instructor  and 
students. 
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Note. — The  courses  of  Botany  above  announced  will 
alternate  with  others  of  similar  value,  but  bearing  on  differ- 
ent subjects,  given  in  the  succeeding  year.  Students  taking 
a  -major  in  Botany  will  be  required,  before  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  doctor's  degree,  to  work  for  not  less  than  eleven 
consecutive  months  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  of  some  other  institution  possessing  equal  facili- 
ties for  practical  work  in  Botany.  Information  concerning 
courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis  work,  will  be  given  by 
Professor  MacFarlane. 

Courses  A  1,  2,  3,  4  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses. 

B.  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Jayne. 

1.  Human  Anatomy  1  Research  work  only. 

2.  Mammalian  Osteology.    J 

Professor  Conklin. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Inverte- 
brates. One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
nary.   (Alternates  with  4.     Omitted  in  1899-1900.) 

4.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates.  One  hour 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary  (Th.,  2-5*). 

9.  Zoological    Seminary 1 

Professor  Conklin  and  Dr.  Montgomery. 

5.  Cytology.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
mary.  (To  alternate  with  other  subjects  in  future  years) 
(W.,  9.30-12-30*). 

Dr.  Moore. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (Lecture,  one 
hour  laboratory,  or  seminary  work,  two  hours)    (M.,  10-12; 

Th.,    9) ; 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Zoology. 
10.    Evolution  of  Plants  and  Animals    (See  Botany  5). 

Courses  B  3,  4,  5  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses ;  B  7  to  two. 

The  Biological  Hall  contains  four  class  rooms  and  labora- 
tories for  undergraduate  work;  four  laboratories  for  grad- 
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mate  work;  three  rooms  for  the  Psychological  Laboratory; 
a  reading  room  and  library ;  a  teaching  museum ;  herbarium ; 
photographic  and  chemical  rooms ;  rooms  for  the  storage  of 
imaterial;  private  room  for  instructors  and  an  assembly 
room  for  women  students.  The  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  models,  charts,  specimens,  simple  and  compound  mi- 
croscopes, microtomes  and  other  apparatus  for  sectioning, 
instruments  for  the  study  of  plant  physiology,  and  for  photo- 
graphic work,  and  also  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of 
mental  processes. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  Biological  Hall  covers 
about  five  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden. 
It  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  native  and 
exotic  plants.  Eight  greenhouses,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  laboratories,  are  filled  with  plants  used  for  dem- 
onstrations in  the  class  rooms  and  for  work  in  plant 
physiology.  The  herbarium  includes  collections  made  by 
I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey- Smith,  and  other 
well-known  botanists.  A  varied  series  of  plant  prepara- 
tions and  dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has  been  collected 
and  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  A  complete  collection  of 
the  vegetable  products  used  in  the  United  States  pharma- 
copoeia is  classified  and  displayed  in  the  museum. 

A  "Vivarium"  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  a  great 
variety  of  live  animals  is  now  building.  It  will  contain 
fresh  and  salt  water  aquaria;  rooms  for  amphibia,  reptiles, 
birds  and  small  mammals ;  provision  for  ants,  bees  and  other 
insects ;  and,  in  general,  will  provide  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  life  histories  and  activities  of  animals  under  normal 
and  artificial  conditions.  In  addition  to  material  used  for 
class  room  study,  the  zoological  collections  consist  of  a 
small  synoptic  museum;  the  Leidy  collection  of  parasites; 
the  Cope  collection  of  vertebrate  osteology;  the  Hyrtl  col- 
lection of  fish  skeletons,  and  the  Wheatley  collection  of 
fresh  water  moTlusks.  The  three  last  named  collections 
came  to  the  University  through  the  will  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cope.  The  collections  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  likewise  afford  unrivaled  facilities  for  study. 

The  Botanical,  Zoological  and  Psychological  Libraries 
contain  several  thousand  volumes,  including  works  of  refer- 
ence and  the  most  important  periodicals.   They  are  arrange^ 
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for  the  use  of  students  in  reading  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  in  Biological  Hall,  and  comprise  the  special  zoolog- 
ical libraries  of  the  late  Professors  Leidy,  Ryder  and  Cope. 
The  libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Wagner  Free  In- 
stitute of  Science  may  also  be  used  freely  by  students  of  the 
University. 


The  Biological  Club  of  the  University,  composed  of  in- 
structors and  graduate  students,  meets  fortnightly  to  con- 
sider original  papers,  present  reviews  of  recent  important 
literature,  and  to  discuss  subjects  of  general  biological  in- 
terest. 


XVI.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown,   Chairman;  Dr.   Ehrenfeld. 
Majors — Geology ;  Mineralogy. 

Minors — i.  Geology,  A.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and  either  6  or  7. 
2.  Mineralogy,  B.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8. 

A.  GEOLOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Brown.  Hours 

per  week. 

1.  Historical  Geology  (Tu.,  2) 1 

2.  Lithology  and  Petrography  (Tu.,  12) 1 

4.  Chemical  Geology  (Second  Term)   (Tu.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical  Geology  (First  Term)  (Tu.,  9) 1 

LABORATORY  COURSES. 

(Tu.,  10-12;  3-5). 
Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

5.  Historical  Geology  ( Unit  Course) 2 

6.  Lithology  and  Petrography  (Unit  Course) 2 

7.  Paleontology  ( Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  excursions   (Half  Course) 2 

-      ,--...  \       B.    MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 
1.    Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography   (First  Term) 
(S,  9) 1 
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Hours 
per  week. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy  (S.,  12) 1 

3.  Chemical  and  Synthetic  Mineralogy  (Second  Term)   (S.,  9)   1 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

(Tu.,  3-5;  S.,  10-12). 
Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

4.  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography  (Unit  Course) 

(M.,   2) 2 

5.  Systematic  study  of  mineral  species    in    collections    (Unit 
Course) 2 

6.  Determination  of  minerals  by    physical    and    pyrogenetic 
properties    (Unit  Course)    (S.,   12) 2 

7.  Synthetic  Mineralogy  (Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  excursions  to  neighboring  localities  (Halt  Course)...  2 

In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museum. 
The  other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineral  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group. 
Power  machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  rocks ;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals ; 
the  goniometer  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work 
in  mathematical  and  physical  crystallography;  the  dark 
room  is  arranged  for  photographic  work,  including  photo- 
micrography. A  special  alcove  in  the  Library  reading  room 
contains  the  works  and  journals  on  geology  and  mineralogy 
most  frequently  consulted  by  the  student;  and  in  addition 
the  Museum  is  supplied  with  those  works  of  reference 
necessary  for  the  courses  in  practical  paleontology  and 
mineralogy. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 


BOARD   OF   MANAGERS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D., 
Provost,  and  ex-oMcio  President. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  LL.  D.,     Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett, 
Richard  Wood,  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie, 

Wm.  A.  Lamberton,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D., 
Mrs.  Matthew  Baird,  Miss  Bertha  Dechert, 

Mrs.  George  D.  Widener. 


Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  It  provides 
accommodations  for  residence  and  study  in  a  house  presented  by  the 
late  Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett,  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Library,  and  convenient  to  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  where 
instruction  is  given.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  given  by  the  same  in- 
structors, and  lead  to  the  same  degrees.  A  statement  of  these 
courses  will  be  found  above.  For  information  relating  to  the  cost 
of  board  and  lodging  in  Bennett  House,  address  Miss  Cornelia 
Martine,  3350  Walnut  street,  Station  B,  Philadelphia. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  are  two  in  number,  estab- 
lished by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Colonel  Bennett.  They  are  given 
annually  to  women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The 
incumbent  must  be  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  and  during  the 
term  of  her  Fellowship  must  reside  in  Bennett  House.  Appoint- 
ments may  be  twice  renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman 
student  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  conditions  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Fellowships  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bennett  and 

*  For  Scholarships  open  to  women  see  pages  187  and  189. 
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Pepper  Fellowships,  with  the  additional  provision  that  only  women 
who  intend  to  teach  are  eligible. 

These  Fellowships  cover  tuition  fees,  board  and  lodging,  with 
twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars  additional  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Alumna  Fellowship  for  Women  was  founded  by  the 
Alumnae  and  other  women  who  had  formerly  been  students  of  the 
University,  and  is  guaranteed  until  1902.  Its  value  is  four  hun- 
dred (400.00)  dollars  and  free  tuition.  Applicants  must  hold  a  sat- 
isfactory baccalaureate  degree,  must  have  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  and  must  have  had  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  reside  in  Bennett  House 
while  working  in  this  University.  If  she  is  reappointed,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  may  allow  her  to  work  at  any  university,  here  or 
abroad. 

Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on 
the  ground  of  special  aptitude  for,  and  attainments  in,  advanced 
work.  Applications  for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  March  1.  For  blank  forms 
of  application,  address  the  Dean. 
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*L.IST  OF  STUDENTS. 


FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Senior  Fellows. 

In  English'. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Philadelphia,  4218  Chester  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  A-  M-  (Harvard,  1896).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 
Instructor  in  English,  Columbian  University,  1894-1895.  Graduate  student 
and  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard,  1896-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English, 
1897-1898. 

In  Chemistry: 

Willett  Lepley  Hardin,  Lima,  O.,  Dorm.  145,  N. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1893).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1895- 
1896.    Senior  Fellow,  1896  to  date. 

In  European  History: 
Arthur  Charles  Howland,       South  Danby,N.Y.,Dorm.  441,  K. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1893).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Traveling  Fellow,  Cornell. 
1894-1895,  student  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig.  Graduate  student,  Cornell. 
1895-1896.  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History,  1896-T897.  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, State  University  of  Iowa,  1897-1898. 

In  American  History: 
Charles  Henry  Lincoln,  Millbury,  Mass.,      Dorm.  254,  O. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1893,  1894).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Assistant  in 
History  and  Politics,  Harvard,  1 892-1 894.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania, 
October  to  December,  1894  and  1895-1896  Instructor  in  History  and  Econom- 
ics, Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  January  to  June,  1895.  Senior  Fellow  in 
Political  Science,  1896-1897.  Instructor  in  History,  De  Lancey  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 1897-1898. 

In  Economics: 

Walter  Edward  Weyl,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  224,  E. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Wharton  School  Fel- 
low, 1892-1893;  Halle,  1893-1894;  Berlin,  1894-1895.  Worked  in  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin,  1895-1896.  Fellow  in  Economics,  1896-1897.  Senior  Fellow,  1897 
to  date. 


Fellows. 
In  Philosophy: 
Hartley  Burr  Alexander,        Lincoln,  Neb.,         3314  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Nebraska,  1897) .  Graduate  student,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1897-1898. 

In  Political  Science: 
William  Harvey  Allen,  Duluth,  Minn.,        Dorm.  422,  E. 

University  of  Chicago,  1894-1896.  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1896- 
1897.  A.  B.  (University  of  Chicago,  1897).  Graduate  student  and  Fellow,  Chi- 
cago, 1897-1898. 

*See  "  Corrections  to  February  15,  1899,"  P3&e  71- 
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In  American  History: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,         Philadelphia,  3230  Lancaster  Ave. 

B.  Iv.  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1895).  Graduate  student,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1895-1897.     Harrison  Fellow  in  American  History,  1897-1898. 

In  Classical  Languages: 
Barclay  White  Bradley,  Philadelphia,  2221  Spg.  Garden  St. 

A.  B  f  Pennsylvania,  1897).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages,  1897- 
1898.     Greek. 

In  English: 
Joseph  Vincent  Crowne,         Philadelphia,  1642  Francis  St. 

A.  B.  (St.  Joseph's  College,  1896).  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Graduate  student, 
1896  to  date. 

In  Semitics: 
Victor  William  Dippell,         Philadelphia,  1230  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Graduate  student,  1895-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Semitics,  1897  to  date.     Assyrian. 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 
Jeremiah  Marcus  Hadley,      Philadelphia,  51  N.  59th  St. 

B.  S.  (Earlham  College,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Earlham  College,  1896-1897. 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  1897  to  date.     Astronomy. 

In  Economics: 
Edward  Sherwood  Meade,     Youngstown,  O.       no  S.  17th  St. 

A.  B.(DePauw,  1896).    Graduate  student  and  Fellow,  Chicago,  1896-1898. 

In  Pedagogy: 
.  Charles  Dickens  Nason,  Philadelphia,  261 1  Franklin  St. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1896).  Graduate  student,  1896-1897/  Harrison  Fellow  in  Ped- 
agogy, 1897  to  date. 

In  Germanics: 

Martin  Schiitze,  Philadelphia,  210  S.  37th  St. 

Graduate  of  Gymnasium  of  Giistrow,  Mechlenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  1886. 
Student,  Universities  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  of  Rostock,  1886-1S89.  Har- 
rison Fellow  in  Germanics,  1897  to  date. 

/;/  Chemistry: 

Alfred  Tingle,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  3916  Sansom  St. 

B.  Sc.  (University  of  Aberdeen,  1896,  London  University,  1897).  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Chemistry,  1897  to  date. 

In  Indo-European  Philology: 
Lee  Maltbie  Dean,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,    Dorm.  423,  E. 

B.  A.  (Yale,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Yale,  1896-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Indo- 
European  Philology,  1897  to  date. 

In  Mathematics: 
John  Brookie  Faught,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  3270  Chancellor  Place. 

A.  B.  (Indiana  State  University,  1893).  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vincennes 
University,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  1893-1894.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Indiana 
State  University,  1894  to  date.  Absent  on  leave  as  graduate  student  in  Math- 
ematics, Chicago  University,  1896-1897. 
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In  Germcifiics: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Add n 

Orlando  Faulkland  Lewis,  Tufts  College, Mass.,  Dorm.  341,  K. 

A.  B.,  A.  M    (Tufts  College,  1895,  1897).     Assistant  in  Modern  Languages,  Tufts 
College,  1895-1897.    Student  University  of  Munich,  1897-1898. 

/;/  American  History: 

Claude HalsteadVanTyne,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,      669  N.  34th  St. 

A.  B.   (University  of  Michigan,    1896).     Student  at   Heidelburg,   Leipzig  and 
Paris,  June,  1896,  to  November,  1897. 

In  Sociology: 
George  Ray  Wicker,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  3270  Chancellor  Place. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Cornell,  1890-1898).     Principal  of  the  Union  New  School,  Canan- 
daigua,  New  York,  1893-1897.   .Graduate  student,  Cornell,  1897-1898. 

Scholars. 
In  English  and  History: 
John  Louis  Haney,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  1  ith  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 

In  Modern  Languages: 
Daniel  Ernest  Martell,  Philadelphia,  102  S.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 

/;/  Classical  Languages: 
Isadore  Merzbacher,  Reading,  3432  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 

In  History  and  Economics: 
Frederick  Logan  Paxson,       Philadelphia,  1725  Oxford  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 

In  History  and  Philosophy: 
James  Field  Willard,  Philadelphia,  3409  Baring  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898). 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 
Fellow  in  Physics: 
Morton  Githens  Lloyd,  Philadelphia. 

B.  S.  in  F*.  K.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1896  to  date. 
(Absent  on  leave  at  Harvard  University,  1897-1898,  and  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1898-1899). 


ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 
Fei^ows. 
In  Greek: 

Mary  Bartol,  Lewisburg,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.   (Bucknell,   1894.   J895).     Graduate    student,  Bucknell,  1894-1895; 
Michigan,  1895-1897.    Bennett  Fellow,  1897  to  date. 
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In  European  History: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Caroline  Colvin,  Williamsburg,  Ind.,     3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1893).     Instructor  in  History,  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  1893- 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 
Fkllow. 
In  Psychology: 
Anna  Jane  McKeag,  Washington,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Wilson  College,  1895). 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellows. 

In  English: 

Isabel  Graves,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  3350  Walnut  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Wesleyan  University,  1891).  M.  A.  (Western  Reserve  University,  1897). 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  English,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  1891- 
1893.  Graduate  student,  Wellesley,  1893-1894.  Instructor  in  English,  Bing- 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  High  School,  1894-1896.  Assistant  in  English,  College  for 
Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1896-1897.     Moore  Fellow,  1897  to  date. 

In  Chemistry: 
Lily  Gavit  Kollock,                  Philadelphia,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,    1895).      Moore   Fellow, 
1897  to  date.  

THE  ALUMNiE  FELLOWSHIP  FOR  WOMEN. 
In  Mathematics: 
Roxana  Hayward  Vivian,      Boston,  Mass.,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1894).     Graduate  student,  Wellesley,  1896-1898. 


HONORARY  FELLOWSHIPS. 

In  Botany: 

Adelina  Frances  Schively,      Philadelphia,  1503  Centennial  Ave. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897). 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia.  Honorary  Fellow 
in  Botany,  1897  to  date. 

In  Botany: 

Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  West  Chester. 

A.  B.,  S.  B.,  A.M.,  S.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1891).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1893).  Instructor  in  Biology,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School.  Hon- 
orary Fellow  in  Botany,  1897  to  date. 


Students. 

Banes,  Robert  Coleman,         Philadelphia,  2021  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1889).    Botany,  second  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Bartlett,  Jarvis  Henry,  Philadelphia,  247  N.  20th  St. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1894).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Beach,  Robert  Mills,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Student  at  Yale,  1879-1881.  B.  D.  (Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895).     Mediaeval  History,  second  year. 

Betts,  Walter  Cotgrave,  Philadelphia,  3926  Pine  St. 

Rugby,  England,  1885-1888;  London  University,  1888-1891;  University  of  Berlin, 
1896-1897.     Philosophy,  first  year. 

Blomgren,  Carl  August,  Philadelphia,  1825  Fairmount  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Augustana  College,  1885).  Ph.  D.  (Yale,  1893).  (Not  candidate  for  a 
degree.)      Assyrian,  fifth  year. 

Boggs,  Gilbert  Hillhouse,      Athens,  Ga.,  3729  Spruce  St. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Ga.,  1896).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Burns,  Robert  Lott,  Philadelphia,  24  E.  Clapier  St.,  Gtn. 

Supervising  Principal,  1893  to  date.    Pedagogy,  sixth  year. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  4023  Ogden  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1892).    English,  third  year. 

Chapin,  Arthur  Thomas,        Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  320  E-  Broad  St., 

Chester,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Denison  University,  1896).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Chester  (Pa.) 
High  School,  1897  to  date.    Greek,  first  year. 

Cole,  Thomas  Sessions,  Chester. 

A.  B.  (Brown,  1886).  Principal  of  Chester  High  School,  1890  to  date.  Latin 
fourth  year.     Absent  on  leave  1898-1899. 

Cornman,  Oliver  Perry,  Philadelphia,  2252  N.  20th  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1884.  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania,  1886.  Supervising  Principal,  1892  to  date.  Assistant  in  Psy- 
chology.   Psychology,  fifth  year. 

Crawley,  Howard,  Wyncote,  Pa. ,  Dorm.  249,  N. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).    Zoology,  second  year. 

Dilks,  Eva,  Princeton,  N.J. ,      1424  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Wesleyan  University,  1892).    Latin,  second  year. 

Kberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  4328  Osage  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).     European  History,  third  year. 

Edmonds,  Franklin  Spencer,  Philadelphia,  1538  Centennial  Ave. 

Ph.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1893-1894.  A.  D. 
White  Fellow,  Cornell,  1894-1895.  Assistant  Professor  Political  Science,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia,  1897  to  date.     Philosophy,  first  year. 

Enich,  Joseph  Edmund,         Philadelphia,  3346  Walnut  St. 

Ph.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  1,1,.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Graduate  student, 
Pennsylvania,  1892-1893.    Economics,  second  year. 

Evans,  Henry  Brown,  Dayton,  O.,  Upper  Darby. 

M.  K.  (Lehigh,  1893).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lehigh, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  Astronomy  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  1895  to 
date.    Astronomy,  fourth  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  3457  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     English,  second  year. 

Firmin,  George  Deazeley,      Philadelphia,  5224  Park  side  Ave. 

B.  S  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1884).  Professor  of  Chemistry,  North  East 
Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia.     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Galbraith,  Thomas  Robert,    Philadelphia,  2041  E.Susqueh'na  Av. 

B.  S  in  E.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia,  1897  to  date.     English  literature,  first  year. 

Gaston,  Caroline  Rosalind,    Philadelphia,  1613  N.  17th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Swarthmore,  1890,  1895).     I^atin,  second  year. 

Godfrey,  Aaron  William,        New  York,  N.  Y.,  700  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (New  York  University,  1896).     American  History,  first  year. 

Greene,  Arthur  Maurice,        Philadelphia,  408  W.  Chelten   Ave., 

Gtn. 

B.  S.,  M.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1893-1894).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1895  to  date.     Mathematics,  fifth  year. 

Greene,  Cornelia  Bonnell,      Philadelphia,  279  Tulpehocken  St., 

Gtn. 
A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1897).     Zoology,  first  year. 

Hansche,  Maude  Bingham,    Oakland,  Cal.,         3937  Pine  St. 
Ph.  B.  (University  of  California,  1896).     English,  second  year. 

Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,      Buffalo,  N.  Y.,         3816  Spruce  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Phila- 
delphia.    Psychology,  fifth  year. 

Harris,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1895).  (Absent  on  leave  at  University  of  Halle,  1897-1898, 
and  at  University  of  Berlin,  1898-1899.)     Political  Economy,  fourth  year. 

Herrick,  Cheesman  Abiah,    Philadelphia.  4319  Osage  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Professor  of  Industrial  History  and  Political 
Economy,  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Political  Economy,  fifth  year. 

Heyl,  Paul  Renno,  Reading,  [317  N.  6th  St.] 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1894;.  Hector  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1894-1896. 
Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1895-1896.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
1897-1898.    Absent  on  leave,  1898-1899. 

Horter,  George  Cash,  Philadelphia,  2032  Vine  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897.  Phil- 
osophy, fifth  year. 

Howell,  Mary  Harrison,         Newark,  N.  J.,         3350  Walnut  St. 
A.  B.  (Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  1896).     Psychology,  second  year. 

Husik,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  616  Morris  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).    Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  second  year. 

James, -Fleming,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  905  S.  47th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1896).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Lan- 
guages, 1896- 1897,  Harrison  Fellow,  1897-1898.  Greek,  third  year.  Absent 
on  leave,  1898-1899. 
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James,  Joseph  Hidy,  Washington  Ct.       3931  Baltimore  Ave. 

House,  O, 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1894).  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Buchtel,  1894-1897.  Graduate  student,  Columbia,  October,  1897,  to  February, 
1898.    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Jamieso  11,  Alexander  Fridge,  I^awrenceville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1S80).     Iyatin,  third  year. 

Jefferson,  Alice  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  4062  Irving  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry,  1897.     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Jodocius,  Jean  Baptiste  Al-     Philadelphia,  1701  DeLancey  PI. 

bert  Camille, 
Bachelier  es  I^ettres  (Academie  de  Douai,  1878).  Bachelier  en  Droit,  Ivicencie 
en   Droit  (Universite   de    France,  1883,   1884).    Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania,  1896). 
Romanic,  third  year. 

Kern,  Edward  Frank,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  3418  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (University  of  Tennessee,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  1897-1898.    Chemistry,  first  year. 

Kline,  Whorten  Albert,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Ursinus,  1893,  1894,  1896).  Instructor  in  English  and  L,atin, 
Ursinus,  1893  to  date.    L,atin,  second  year. 

Kunkelman,  Merle  Rea,         Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  4050  Aspen  St. 

A.  B.  (Thiel  College,  1897).  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mount  Airy,  1894- 
1897.  Instructor  in  Classics  and  English,  Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa., 
1897-1898.     Greek,  first  year. 

L,ee,  Francis  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4721  Winsor  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia.     Greek,  third  year. 

Lentz,  Edwin  Warren,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1895,  1898).  Ursinus  Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897. 
Dean  of  Ursinus  College  Academy,  1897  to  date.    Sociology,  first  year. 

L,evett,  Walker  Moore,  Philadelphia,  1334  N.  21st  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Hebrew,  first  year. 

Lippincott,  Walter  Crispin,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  311,  A. 

A.  B.  ("Pennsylvania,  1896) .  Instructor  in  I,atin,  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  1896-1898.     Greek,  first  year. 

L,ong,  Percy  Waldron,  Philadelphia,  720  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1898).    English,  first  year. 

Maguire,  John  Damien,  Philadelphia,  17 13  S.  18th  St. 

A.  B.  (Iva  Salle  College,  1886).  S.  T.  I,.  (Catholic  University  of  America,  1894). 
Student,  Overbrook  Seminary,  1886  to  1891.  Post-graduate  student,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1891-1894.  Student  of  Philology,  Bonn,  1894-1895. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1896-1898.    Latin,  first  year. 

McCrea,  Roswell  Cheyney,    Norristown,  [651  Stanbridge  St.] 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Columbia,  1897-1898.  Economics, 
first  year. 

McKenney,    Randolph  Philadelphia,  331  Poplar  St. 

Evans  Bender, 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    Botany,  first  year. 
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McKinley,  Albert  Edward,    Philadelphia,  816  N.  nth  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Chicago,  1896).  Professor  of  American  History,  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia.    American  Constitutional  History,  third  year. 

McLean,  Francis  Herbert,      New  York,  N.  Y.,    [26  Delancy  St.] 

A.  B.  (University  of  California,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  1894- 
1895;  Columbia,  1895-1896.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1897-1898.  Sociol- 
ogy, second  year.      Absent  on  leave,  1898-1899. 

McNeal,  Ira  Bennett,  Harrisburg,  215  S.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1898).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Booth,         Media. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1895).     English,  first  year. 

Mitchell,  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  515  Woodland  Ter. 

B.  A.  (Yale,  1894).  Instructor  in  English,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirout, 
Syria,  1894-1S96.  Student,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1896-1897.  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford,  England,  October  to  December,  1897.  English,  first 
year. 

Murlin,  John  Raymond,         Minden,  Ohio,         1908  Mervine  St. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).  Tutor,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  in  Zoology  and  Physiolo- 
gy, 1897-1898.     Zoology,  first  year. 

Musser,  Martin  Elmer,  Mountville,  Dorm.  377,  K. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1898).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Nichols,  Marie  Louise,  Philadelphia,  1210  Spring  Garden  St. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Instructor  in  Biology,  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School,  Philadelphia.     Zoology,  fifth  year. 

Orr,  John  Alvin,  Cedarville,  Ohio,     3621  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     History,  first  year. 

Phillips,  Walter  Layton,         West  Chester. 

A.  B.  (I^afayette,  1897).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Westchester  Normal  School. 
Zoology,  first  year. 

Pierce,  Robert  Morris,  Philadelphia,  578 E.6othSt., Chicago. 

Special  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1887-1889.  Harvard, 
1892-1894.  Wiirzburg,  Germany,  1 894-1895.  Graduate  student  (special)  i8t,6- 
1897.  Absent  on  leave,  University  of  Chicago,  September,  1898,  to  February, 
1899.     Zoology,  second  year. 

Pownall,  Susanna  Edna,         Christiana,  235  N.  18th  St. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1898).     Mathematics,  first  year. 

Preston,  Helen  Gertrude,       Philadelphia,  2312  Poplar  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1898).     European  History,  first  year. 

Prettyman,  Cornelius  William,  Salisbury,  Md.,  3533  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1891)  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1895-1896.  Fellow 
and  Student  Assistant  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins,  1896-1897.  Assistant  in 
German.    Germanics,  second  year. 

Ouinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  Philadelphia,  720  N.  16th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1894).  Instructor  in  English,  1895  to  date.  Absent  on 
leave,  University  of  Munich,  1897-1898.    English,  fourth  year. 
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Name,  Reside  City  Address. 

Radau,  Hugo,  New  York,  N.  \'.,  4122  Chester  Ave 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  of  Nakel,  Posen,  Germany,    i.m  heran  Concordia  S<  mi 
nary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   [890  [892.    General  Theological  Seminar; 
[893  [896.    S.  T.  B.  (General  Theological  Seminary,  1896).    Gradu 
Columbia,  1895-1898.   A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia,  1897,  [898).    Mayo  Fellov 
eral  Theological    Seminary,   1X96   to  date.      (Not  candidate   foi  a   d< 
Assyrian,  first  year. 

Reber,  Charles  Edgar,  Orrstown,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Ursinus,  189?,  1895).  Pedagogy  I).  (Worcester  University,  1897). 
Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1897-1898.     English,  first  year. 

Rex,  Percival  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  4602  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     American  History,  first  year. 

Rife,  William  Martin,  Narberth. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1898).    Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Rockwell,  George  Ward,        Akron,  Ohio,  3915  Pine  St. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1898).    Chemistry,  first  year. 

Rohrbach,  Jacob  Hartman,    Philadelphia,  3129  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1887).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Rorer,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  1919  Gratz  St. 

A.  B.  (Colorado  College,  1895).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tral High  School.    Astronomy,  third  year. 

Rosenbach, Abrahams  Wolf, Philadelphia,  1409  N.  18th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     English,  first  year. 

Sargent,  Charles  Lawrence,  Peacedale,  R.  I.,     3412  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture  (Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
1894).  Second  Assistant  Chemist.  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1894-1897.  Graduate  student,  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898. 
Chemistry,  first  year. 

Schwartz,  George  Washing-  Philadelphia,  1634  West  York  St. 

ton, 
Ph.  B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson,  1883,  1886).     Germanics,  first  year. 

vScott,  Charles  Ernest,  Alma,  Mich.,  Dorm.  37 r,  K. 

A.  B.  (Alma  College,  1898).     American  History,  first  year. 

Shaw,  Charles  Hugh,  Delaware,  O.,  1908  Mervine  St. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).  Professor  of  Biology,  Temple  College.  Botany, 
second  year. 

Shimmell,  Lewis  S  Harrisburg. 

Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1875.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Sciences,  Juniata  College,  1880-1882.  Editor  of  The  School  Gazette. 
Author  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Citizen,"  Harrisburg,  1895.  American  His- 
tory, third  j^ear. 

Smith,  David  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  4132  Cambridge  St. 

A.B.  (Hamilton  College,  1889 \  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  1889-1892.     English  Literature,  first  year. 

Smith,  Joseph  Russell,  Lincoln,  Va.,  George  School. 

B.  S.,  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Economics,  first  year. 
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Smith,  Merrill  Van  Giessen,  Montclair,  N.  J.,     4012  Chestnut  St. 

M.  K.  (Stevens'  Institute,  1896).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  1897  to 
date.     Physics,  second  year. 

Snowden,  Louise  Hortense,  Philadelphia,  2205  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.,  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Zoology,  first  year. 

Speaker,  Henry  Magid,  Philadelphia,  1825  Marshall  St. 

Student,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1887-1891.  Special  student, 
Columbia,  1890-1893.  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Talmudics,  etc.,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1891-1897.  Principal  of  Gratz  College,  Philadelphia,  1897 
to  date.     Hebrew,  first  year. 

Stofer,  James  Nelson,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  258  S.  10th  St. 

B.  S.  (Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1898).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Taggart,  Walter  Thomas,       Philadelphia,  201 1  Fairmount  Ave. 

B.  S.,  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1896  to 
date.    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Maynard,     Oberlin,  O.,  3603  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Oberlin,  1897).     Chemistry,  second  year. 

Thompson,  Caroline  Burling, Philadelphia,  Clapier  St.,  Gtn. 

B.  S.,  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Zoology,  first  year. 

Turner,  Arthur  Bertram,        Baltimore,  Md.,       1719  N.  18th  St. 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1892-1893  (one 
term),  1895-1896.    Mathematics,  first  year. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Bethlehem,  3707  Walnut  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Lafayette,  1896).    Instructor  in  Psychology.     Psychology,  third  year. 

Vlachos,  Nicolaos  Panagis,    Philadelphia,  11 16  Ritner  St. 

Private  Schools  and  Gymnasia  in  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  Holland.  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam,  1897-1898.    Greek,  first  year. 

Waddington,  Jennie  Fonda,  Salem,  N.  J.,  210  S.  37th  St. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1889,  1892).    Botany,  first  year. 

Waples,  Erasmus  Burton,       Philadelphia,  36  S.  21st  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1877,  1882).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  206  S.  36th  St. 

Certificate  in  Finance  and  Econonij'  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Political  Kconomy, 
second  year. 

Warner,  Charles  Lamb,  Salisbury,  Conn.,    426  N.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Williams,  1891).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1897-1898.  Greek, 
first  year. 

Welt,  Ida,  New  York,  N.  Y.,    4038  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Vassar,  1891).  Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1891-1896,  Ph.  D.,  1895.  Sorbonne,  one  semester,  1894-1895. 
Privat  docent,  1896-1898.  Heidelburg,  one  semester,  1896-1897.  (Not  candi- 
date for  a  degree.)     I,atin,  first  year. 

Wesselhoeft,  Kdward  Charles,  Philadelphia,        4407  Sansom  St. 

Graduate  of  the  Real-Schule  (Johanneum)  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  1877.  In- 
structor in  German,  1891  to  date.    Germanics,  second  year, 
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Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Philadelphia,  229  Upsal  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1891).     Graduate  Student   and  Assistant  in  English,   | 
1892.    Instructor  in  English,  [897  to  date    English,  second  year. 

Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  4269  Viola  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).     English,  fifth  year. 

Willis,  Clarence  Addison,      Philadelphia,  1625  Master  St. 

M.  S.  (Stevens  Institute,  1889).     Instructor  in   Mechanical    Engineering,  [893- 
1894.     Professor  ol  Mathematics,  Girard  College,  1891  to  date. 

Willis,  John  Milton,  Williamson  School. 

B.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1894).     Chemistry,  third  year. 

Worrell,  Thomas  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  State  Rd.,  Frankford. 

Supervising  Principal.    American  History,  sixth  year. 

Yocum,  Albert  Duncan,  Millville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1889).    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Millville,  N.  J.    Pedagogy, 
third  year. 


Auditors. 

Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  15 12  Porter  St. 

Pedagogy,  sixth  year. 

Balderston,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  140  N.  1 6th  St. 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  1885  to  date.    Physics,  third 
year. 

Baldwin,  Blanche,  Philadelphia,  438  N.  33d  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  1871.    Philosophy,  first  year. 

Burch,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia,  1522  Morris  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,   Philadelphia,   1893.     American  History, 
third  year. 

Cooper,  Milton  Conard,         Ashbourne. 

Graduate,  Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,   1889.    Special  student,  1895-1897, 
Pedagogy,  third  year. 

Daltry,  Viola  West,  Philadelphia,  1423  Morris  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1881.     Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Feunimore,  Beulah  Ann,        Jenkintown. 

Graduate  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1883.  Teachers'  Courses  in  English, 
1895-1897.    English*,  first  year. 

Fox,  Hannah  Ashley,  Philadelphia,  301  S.  8th  St. 

Graduate  High  School,  West  Springfield,  Mass.    Principal  of  James  Forten 
Elementary  Manual  Training  School.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay,         Philadelphia,  1100  Ellsworth  St. 

Graduate  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  1894.    Economics,  first  year. 

Holmes,  Mary  Smith,  Philadelphia,  133 1  N.  12th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1882.     Student  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia.    Mineralogy,  first  year. 
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Hunsicker,  John  Rudolph,     Downingtown,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.     American  Histor}',  sixth  year. 

Johnson,  Euphemia,  Middletown, Conn.,  Roosevelt  House, 

502  S.  Front  St. 
Radcliffe  College,  1891-1892.     English,  first  year. 

Leof,  Morris  Voolf,  Philadelphia,  495  N.  4th  St. 

Graduate  of  High  School  of  Bobroyck,  Russia,  1S92.  M.  D.  (Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  College,  1898).     Psychology,  first  year. 

Lodor,  Elizabeth,  Philadelphia,         '  13 13  N.  12th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  High  School,  1883.  Teachers'  Courses  in  English,  1895-1897. 
English  Literature,  second  year. 

Ivodor,  Mary  Louisa,  Philadelphia,  1313  N.  12th  St. 

Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  Teachers'  Courses  in  English,  1895-1897.  Eng- 
lish Literature,  second  year. 

Long,  William  John,  Philadelphia,  817  N.  Camac  St. 

Graduate  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  1891.     Romanic,  first  year. 

Maguire,  Margaret  Tilden,    Philadelphia,  1713  S.  18th  St. 

Graduate  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  1S92.     Pedagogy,  third  jear. 

Maloy,  Charles  Raymond,     Philadelphia,  St.  Vincent Sem.,  Gtn. 

Graduate  of  St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  1890.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  ibid. 
Philosophy,  first  year. 

Meeteer,  Henrietta  Josephine, Camden,  N.  J.,        [201  State  St.] 
Teachers'  Courses  in  Latin,  1S96-1898.     Latin,  first  year. 

Nicolay,  Clara  Leonora,  Philadelphia,  59  High  St.,  Gtn. 

Student,  Victoria  Ivyceum,  Berlin.  Germany,  1882-1885.  University  College, 
Nottingham,  England,  1889-97.  Student,  University  Correspondence  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  1894-1896.  I,.  A.  I,.,  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scot- 
laud,  1898.     Classics,  first  year. 

Schlauch,  William  Storb,       Philadelphia,  1815  Cayuga  St. 

Graduate,  Millersville  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  1896.  Mathematics,  first 
year. 

Shroy,  John  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  1608  Diamond  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1887.  Supervising  Principal. 
Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Ussher,  Sydney  Iyahmire       West  Chester. 
Neville, 

Associate  in  Arts,  McGill  University,  1887.  Theological  Seminar}*  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  1891-1894.     Psychology,  second  year. 
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CORRECTIONS  TO  FEBRUARY   15,  1899. 

Feu,ows  and  Scholars. 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Addri 

Jeremiah  Marcus  Hadley. 

Died  January  6,  1899. 

Appointment. 

Honorary  Felloiv  in  Assyriology. 
Hugo,  Radau. 

Graduate  Gymnasium  of  Nakel,  Pose  11,  Germany;  Lutheran  Concordia  Sem- 
inary, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1890-1892;  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
1893-1896;  S.  T.  B.  (General  Theological  Seminary,  1896);  Graduate  Student, 
Columbia,  1895-1898;  A.  M.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia,  1897,  1898);  Mayo  Fellow,  Gene- 
ral Theological  Seminary,  1896  to  date. 

Students. 

Registrations. 

Kershow,  Carleton  Mont-      Philadelphia,  2019  Spruce  St. 

gomery, 

B.  S.  (Princeton,  1897),     English  and  American  History,  first  year. 

Riegel,  Charles  Paul,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Overbrook  College,  September,  1882  to  June,  1891,  Philosophy,  first  year. 

Vedder,  Edward  Bright,         Chester,  Pa. 
Ph.  B.  (Rochester,  1898),  Zoology,  first  year. 

Withdrawals. 

Edmonds,  Franklin  Spencer. 

Welt,  Ida. 

Willis,  John  Milton. 

Auditor. 

Withdrawal. 

Baldwin,  Blanche. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1898. 


At  a  Ptublic  Commencement  held  on  Wednesday,  June  8, 
degrees  were  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  follows 

Master  of  Arts: 
Eleanor   Anne    Fyfe-Andrews,       Joseph  Vincent  Crowne, 
Mary  Eliza  Parker. 

Master  of  Science: 

William  Kleefeld,  Jr. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Simon  Koppe, 

Elizabeth  Allen  Atkinson,  Victor  Lenher, 

Edith  Bramhall,  Charles  Hallan  MacCarthy, 

Walter  Jacob  Branson,  Joseph  Merritt  Matthews, 

Jacob  Franklin  Byler,  Jesse  Hamor  Michener, 

Henry  Lewin  Cannon,  Pezavia  O'Connell, 

Frederick  Ehrenfeld,  Edward  Anson  Partridge, 

Margaret  Emma  Nicholas  Frazer,  William  Rolla  Patterson, 

Oscar  Gerson,  George  William  Sargent, 

William  Mason  Grosvenor,  Jr.,  Sadajiro  Sugiura, 

Harold  Heath,  George  Edward  Thomas, 

Theodore  Heysham,  James  Turley  Van  Burkalow. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL.  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  175 1  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened. 
Two  years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  pro- 
ficiency which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members 
to  a  degree.  This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a 
collegiate  charter.  In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  desig- 
nated the  institution  as  the  "College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  college, 
and  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
belief.  Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they 
urged  the  trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles 
which  should  be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly,  they 
resolved  that  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious 
belief  should  ever  enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  college  or  of  appointing  its  officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  by  the  Assembly  as  a  pretext  for  ousting  the  trustees, 
and  incorporating  a  new  institution,  entitled  the  "University  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  was  vested  all  and  singular  the 
rights  of  the  old  corporation.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work 
for  both  institutions,  a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  pro- 
jected. In  1791,  this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legisla- 
ture, and  the  name  "University  of  Pennsylvania"  conferred  upon 
the  united  institutions. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  depart 
ments,  established  at  the  dates  Indicated: 

(1740.      Charitable  School;  out  o{  which  grew,  in) 
1751.     The  College. 
[765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1790-1850.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 
1882.     The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1891.*  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

1892      The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 


Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Corporation  offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Provost — Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

The  Provost  is  at  his  University  office,   114  College  Hall,  West 
Philadelphia,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  9.15  a.  m.  to  11  a.   m. 
At  other  times,  at  General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street. 
Vice-Provost  pro  tern. — Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets.     Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.   m. 
Saturdays,  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
Secretary — Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  street.     Office  hours,   11   a.   m.  to 
3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays. 
Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,  101  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  A.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
Treasurer — George  L.  Harrison,  Jr. 

General  Office,  400  Chestnut  Street.     Office  hours,   10  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  except  Saturdays. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  105  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — William  Draper  Lewis,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  Legal  Hall,  Chestnut  and  Thirty-fourth  streets.    Office 
hours,  11  a.  M.  to  1  p.  m.    Saturdays,  9  A.  m.  to  10  A.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 

Office,  Medical  Hall.     Office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  Dental  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard   Pearson, 
B.  S.,  V.  M.  D. 

Office,  Veterinary  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  Streets.     Office 
hours,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  M.,  daily. 


Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward 
W.  Mumford,  Ph.  B. 
Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  daily. 

Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the  Law  Department — George  E.  Nitzsche, 
LL.  B. 
Office  in  Legal  Hall,  Chestnut  and  Thirty-fourth  streets.    Office 
hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 
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SUMMARIES. 

GENERAL.  SUMMARIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College  , 104 

Department  of  Philosophy 54 

"     Law .  14 

"         "     Medicine 94 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene      3 

Department  of  Dentistry 41 

"         "      Veterinary  Medicine 18 

Emeritus  Professors 5 


Duplications 
Total    . 


333 
73 

260 


The  College  \ 


Students. 

School  of  Arts 400  a 

Towne  Scientific  School 306  1 968 

Courses  for  Teachers  262  J 

Department  of  Philosophy 172 

"    Law 312 

"    Medicine 682 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 19 

Department  of  Dentistry 484 

11  "    Veterinary  Medicine 46 


Duplications 


Total 


-2683 
10 

2673 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


Africa 1 

Alabama 2 

Argentine  Rep.   .    .    1 

Arizona 2 

Australia 9 

California 17 

Canada 20 

China 1 

Colombia 2 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut ....  27 


Costa  Rica    ....  4 

Cuba 3 

Delaware 37 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .  5 

Ecuador    2 

England 5 

Florida 1 

France 4 

Georgia 4 

Germany 8 

Hawaii 1 


Holland 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 

Italy 

Ireland 

Japan 2 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky 10 

Leeward  Islands .   .    1 
Louisiana 3 


Maine    .    . 
Maryland  . 
Massachusetts  , 
Mexico  .    . 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri    . 
Nebraska  . 
New  Hampshir 
New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua     . 


21 

20 

56 

3 

5 

2 

5 
12 

5 

10 

170 

.  2 

112 

7 

4 


SUMMARIES 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio   .    . 
Oregon  . 
Pennsylvania 
Peru   .    .    . 
Porto  Rico 
Portugal    . 
Rhode  Island 
Russia    . 
Scotland 
South  Carolina 

Spain 

Sweden    .    .    . 
Switzerland    . 


1 1 
.     1 

59 

2 

1858 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

1 

5 

.    1 

1 

•      3 


Tennessee   .    . 

6 

Texas   

1 1 

Utah             ... 

3 

Vermont  ... 

4 

Virginia   .... 

6 

Washington    . 

4 

West  Indies    .    . 

2 

West  Virginia 

10 

Wisconsin   .    . 

12 

Wyoming    .    .    . 

1 

2683 

Duplications     ...  10 
Total 2673 


HOUSTON  HALL  AND   DORMITORIES. 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place  where  all 
may  meet  on  common  ground,  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  avail- 
able facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  healthy  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading  room, 
with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  smoking  rooms, 
billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspond- 
ence room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath  room,  including 
shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool ;  athletic  trophy 
rooms ;  a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ;  rooms  for  the  univer- 
sity papers  and  other  organizations;  a  dark  room  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership  in 
which  any  student  or  offlcer  of  instruction  is  eligible.  The  cost  of 
membership  is  two  (2.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two  open 
courts.  Copies  of  plans  of  the  dormitories,  indicating  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  information,  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  E.  W.  Mumford,  College  Hall. 
Prices  for  single  rooms  range  from  $50  to  $105  per  annum,  and  for 
double  rooms  from  $180  to  $210. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study,  with 
two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single  occu- 
pant. All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system,  all 
doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase 
are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the 
double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The 
University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following  furniture :  bed- 
stead, mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet 
china. 

DINING   HALL. 

A  Dining  Hall,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  dormi- 
tories, furnishes  good  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week.  This  price 
includes  service. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Vice- Provost  pro  tempore,  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Rev.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Philology  and  Archaeology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

ARTHUR  W.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

ROLAND  P.  FALKNER,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 
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JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ALFRED  GUDEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology. 

MARTIN  G.   BRUMBAUGH,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

*EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

SAMUEL  McC  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology. 

LECTURERS. 

DANIEL   B.    SHUMWAY,   B.    S.,    Ph.    D.,   Germanic   Languages 

and  Literatures. 
J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,'  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 

*  Absent  on  Public  Business. 


ARRANGEMENT  01    COURSES.  [3 

GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.   M..   Ph.   D.,   Matheim 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D„  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 
ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 
CLARENCE  G.   CHILD,   Ph.  D.,  English. 
J.  BIRD  MOYER,   Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  European  History. 
HERMAN  V.  AMES,  Ph.  D.,  American  Constitutional  History. 
EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 
OWEN  LOUIS  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
FREDERICK  EHRENFELD,  Ph.  D.,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  Monetary  Problems. 
ALBERT  T.  CLAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  Archae- 
ology. 
HENRY  W.  F.  LORENZ,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
STEWART  CULIN,  Ethnology  and  American  Archaeology. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1899-1900. 
William    Romaine    Newbold,    Dean,    Chairman    ex-ofiicio;    Pro- 
fessor Smith,  Vice-Provost,  ex-oMcio;  Professor  Lamberton, 
Professor   Fullerton,    Professor   Patten,    Professor   Macfar- 
lane,  Professor  Learned. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  is 
intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  a  full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others, 
however,  may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department,  under  the 
provisions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1900- 1901  will  open  on  Monday,  October  1,  1900,  at 
3  p.  m.,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall.  The  Dean  will  be  in  his  office, 
105  College  Hall,  daily  from  Thursday,  September  20,  to  Saturday, 
September  29,  1900,  from  10- 1  and  from  3-6. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups : 
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i.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology. 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic  Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,   Ethics,   Psychology  and   Pedagogy. 

9.  History. 

10.  Economics,   Politics,   Sociology  and  Statistics. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  Group  Committee.  To  the  several  Group  Committees 
are  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the 
oversight  of  students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used :  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to 
the  standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group 
Committee. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters, 
Philosophy,  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
uate work  selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  candidacy  for  a 
degree. 
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Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  COUl   e     in  thi 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  arc  alluu- 
pursue  courses   in  other  Departments,   by   the  concurrent   action    in 
writing  of  the  respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  he  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card:  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  are  good  only  for  the 
year  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year.  For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  any  person  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  officer  of  instruction,  be  admitted  as  an  auditor  to 
any  course.  Auditors  will  not  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  reg- 
ular work  or  to  pass  examinations. 

CANDIDACY. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted,  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degrees,  must  make  special 
application  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  apply  for  candidacy  as  soon  as  possible  after  matricu- 
lation. 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  worked  for  some  months 
in  the  Department,  and  has  become  known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant proposes  to  take  his  major  subject  and  must  contain: 

(a)  Certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  and  German.  These  certificates  must 
be  signed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  cor- 
responding linguistic  groups. 

(b)  A  statement  of  his  previous  work,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  accompanied  by  any  diploma  or  certificate 
which  he  may  possess,  and  also  any  papers  which  he  may 
have  written  and  suitable  evidence  of  any  other  original  work 
which  he  may  have  done. 

Students  who  have  been  granted  Fellowships  are  ipso  facto 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  provided  only  that 
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a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  was  among  the  conditions  pre- 
requisite to  the  granting  of  the  Fellowship. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  construed  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six 
standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.  Work  done  at 
other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group  Committees 
in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  under 
the  following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required 
of  him  by  the  Group  Committee  with  which  he  takes  his  major 
work,  provided  the  total  amount  of  his  resident  work  be  not  less 
than  twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  now  de- 
sires to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  committee. 

(b)  To  a  student  who  is  temporarily  working  in  residence  at  an- 
other university,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University 
to  take  his  degree. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Master  of 
Arts  (A.  M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.  D.). 

All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  ATo  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examina- 
tions, or  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed  conditions.  The  re- 
requirements  hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
minimum  requirements  only ;  and  it  remains  within  the  power  of  any 
Group  Committee  to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  the  examination  for 
a  higher  degree.  All  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment in  June. 

THE    MASTER'S   DEGREE. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction 
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or  the  committees  offering  them,  but  need  not  pursue  them  simulta- 
neously. He  must  then  present  himself  for  written  examinations 
under  the  direction  of  his  instructors.  If  he  successfully  passes  ili<  , 
examinations  he  will  be  presented  by  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  Faculty  will 
inquire  into  his  credentials,  and  if  they  are  found  satisfactory,  will 
recommend  him  for  the  degree. 

THE    DOCTOR'S    DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor 
upon  any  candidate  who  has  not  completed  in  this  University,  or  in 
other  universities,  twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 
The  aim  of  the  latter  requirement  is  to  ensure  the  candidate's  hav- 
ing had  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  academic  years  of  resident 
work,  under  competent  direction,  as  a  foundation  for  the  private 
reading  and  research  which  constitutes  the  more  important  part  of 
his  work.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already  had  a  good  under- 
graduate course,  and  pursues  in  graduate  work  the  same  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  undergraduate,  will  usually 
be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years ;  but  students  whose  col- 
lege training  has  been  in  any  respect  defective,  or  who  cannot  devote 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known 
as  his  principal  or  major  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group; 
although  the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in 
other  groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor 
subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  out- 
side the  group  in  which  the  major  lies,  but  in  every  case  the  minor 
subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some 
recognized  and  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion 
of  the  minor  subjects  must  comprise  not  less  than  eight,  and  not 
more  than  twelve,  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 
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Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
major  work,  besides  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  as  required 
by  the  rules. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent 
research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies. 

The  thesis  if  accepted  must  be  printed  and  250  copies  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the  candidate  is  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree.  Should  the  cost  of  printing  the 
thesis,  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Dean,  exceed  $75,  the  Uni- 
versity may  assume  any  further  expense,  provided  such  expense  does 
not  exceed  $50. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  his  instructors.  Examinations 
in  a  minor  may  be  held  at  any  time  approved  by  the  Group  Commit- 
tee in  charge  of  that  minor.  The  examinations  in  the  major  will  not 
be  held  until  the  candidate  has  completed  all  the  resident  and  lecture 
work  required  by  the  rules  of  this  Department  and  by  the  Group 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  major,  nor  will  any  candidate  be  ad- 
mitted to  those  examinations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of  such  work 
in  this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  thesis  be  com- 
pleted before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final  examinations  in 
the  major. 

After  these  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  printed  thesis 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Dean,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  by  a  representative  of  the  Group  Committee 
in  charge  of  his  major  work.  The  presenter  will  make  a  statement 
of  the  academic  life  of  the  candidate,  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
his  formal  written  examinations,  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
his  thesis,  and  will  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  on  behalf  of  the 
Group  Committee  in  question  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  Dean 
will  certify  that  the  candidate  has  complied  with  all  the  formal  rules 
of  the  Faculty  governing  such  cases.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty 
will  then  be  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter  any 
questions  he  may  desire.  Upon  this  evidence  the  Faculty  will  then  de- 
cide by  vote  whether  the  candidate  shall  or  shall  not  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  that  degree. 
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FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Tuition  Fees. — For  all  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  the  tuition 
fee  is  one  hundred  (100.00)  dollars  per  annum.  The  graduation 
fee  is  twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars.  All  financial  obligations  to  the 
University  must  be  discharged  prior  to  Commencement  Day  in  each 
year. 

The  fees  of  students  who  are  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree, 
and  of  auditors,  are  determined  by  the  number  of  courses  taken. 

The  fee  for  a  lecture  or  seminary  course  is  found  by  multiplying 
ten  dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  offered  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  this  product.  The 
fee  for  a  laboratory  course  is  found  by  multiplying  five  dollars  by 
the  number  of  hours  a  week  spent  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the 
year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  the  product.  If  several  courses  be 
taken  with  the  same  instructor,  this  sum  is  added  only  once. 

Laboratory  Fees. — All  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  are 
taking  work  in  the  four  laboratories  of  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics, 
(3)  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (4)  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  laboratory  in  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  is  taken,  and  ten  (10.00)  dollars  per  annum  for  each  ad- 
ditional laboratory. 

All  students  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  all  auditors,  if 
less  than  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  throughout  the 
year  is  taken,  will  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  five  (5.00)  dollars  an 
hour  a  week  per  annum.  If  four  or  more  hours  are  taken  in  any 
single  laboratory,  the  fee  for  that  laboratory  will  be  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum. 

Fees  for  the  first  term  are  due  October  1,  1900.  To  any  fee  not 
paid  before  November  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will  be 
added.  Fees  for  the  second  term  are  due  February  1,  1901 ;  and  to 
any  fee  not  paid  before  March  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will 
be  added.  A  student  who  has  not  paid  his  tuition  fees  in  full  can 
receive  no  credit  for  his  work,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tions. 

All  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees, 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits. 

Senior  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Instructors  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees  with  the  exception  of 
the  graduation  fee.    They  will  not  be  required  to  make  deposits. 

Students  are  sometimes  permitted  to  defer  the  payment  of  their 
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tuition  fees  for  a  specified  time.  Application  for  such  permission 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  laboratory  courses  must  make  a 
deposit  with  the  Registrar  when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage 
and  other  damage.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
the  deposit  is  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  deposit  is  ten  (10.00) 
dollars.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  laboratories,  the 
maximum  deposit  will  be  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  After  deducting 
charges  for  breakage  and  other  damage,  the  balance  remaining  will 
be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Should  the  damage 
caused  by  any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  this  deposit,  he  must  make  with  the  Registrar  a  sec- 
ond deposit  equal  in  amount  to  the  first. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  Edward  W.  Mumford,  Regis- 
trar, Room  103,  College  Hall. 

THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
The  income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships ;  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scien- 
tific eminence ;  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the 
cause  of  advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  nineteen 
fellowships  and  five  senior  fellowships ;  men  only  being  eligible. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  Harrison   Scholarships  are  not  perma 
nently  specified.     They  are  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year 
to  year  to  the  several  groups  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  have  been  resident  stu- 
dents of  the  University  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  graduation. 
They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder  is  required  to  continue  in 
resident  graduate  study  at  the  University  for  one  full  academic 
year;  he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the  University,  and  $100 
from  the  Foundation. 
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The  Fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages.  8.  Political  Science. 

2.  Semitic  Languages.  9.  Economics. 

3.  Germanic  Languages.  10.  Philosophy. 

4.  Romanic  Languages.  11.  Pedagogy. 

5.  English.  12.  Chemistry. 

6.  American  History.  13.  Biology. 

7.  European  History.  14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

FELLOWSHIPS    AT    LARGE. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  Fellowships  above  named,  five  other 
Fellowships  have  been  established  upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison 
Foundation,  the  title  subjects  of  which  are  not  permanently  speci- 
fied. They  will  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year  to  year 
to  the  several  groups  as  are  the  Harrison  Scholarships. 

For  the  year  1899-1900  they  were  assigned  as  follows: 

15.  Classical  Languages.  18.  Chemistry. 

16.  English.  19.  Zoology. 

17.  Sociology. 

The  income  of  a  Fellowship  is  $500  per  annum.  The  additional 
sum  of  $100  per  annum  is  reserved  in  connection  with  each  George 
Leib  Harrison  Fellowship,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
or  apparatus  which  will  increase  the  equipment  of  the  Department. 
No  student  can  hold  a  Fellowship  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Department,  must 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  graduate  work,  must 
have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  must 
not  already  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Certificates  estab- 
lishing these  facts  must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the 
title  subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes 
more  than  one  subject,  the  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen 
from  them.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no 
teaching,  or  other  outside  work,  will  be  permitted.     But  in  every 

*  For  Fellowships  open  to  women,  see  p.  64. 
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group,  to  the  Fellows  working  in  that  group,  there  will  be  entrusted 
by  the  Chairman  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  current  publica- 
tions in  the  title  subjects  of  their  Fellowships.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  written  report  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
from  November  i  to  June  i  inclusive,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  several 
Group  Committees. 

SENIOR   FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,   are  not  designated  1 
subjects,   but  are  assigned  as   are  the  Harrison   Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  at  Large.    They  are  open  only  to  men  who  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Applicants 
must  specify  the  studies  they  intend  to  pursue. 

A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  some  work 
of  original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will  also 
give  such  instruction  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required  by  the  head  of  his  Department,  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hours  a  week.  No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  permitted. 
Residence  is  imperative.  No  student  can  hold  a  Senior  Fellowship 
for  more  than  three  years. 

The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year 
to  a  baccalaureate  graduate  who  proposes  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any 
university  here  or  abroad.    The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 

UNIVERSITY   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  there  have 
been  established  by  the  Corporation  thirty  University  Scholarships. 
Appointment  to  these  will  be  for  the  term  of  one  year.  They  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  only,  and  will  be  awarded  mainly 
upon  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Other  considerations,  however,  being 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  standing  in  need  of  aid. 
Holders  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  outside 
work  only  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Both  men  and  women  are  eligible. 
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HONORARY    FELLOWS. 

Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  some  univer- 
sity -whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  University  as  equivalent 
to  its  own  may  be  accorded  the  title  of  Honorary  Fellow.  The 
Honorary  Fellow  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures 
and  of  making  use  of  laboratories  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
laboratory  fees.  He  will,  however,  be  required  to  give  instruction, 
or  to  render  other  assistance  to  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which 
he  is  working,  or  to  prepare  and  publish  some  work  which  will  be  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  or  in  some  other  way  to 
make  suitable  return  to  the  University  for  the  privilege  granted. 
The  precise  character  of  the  services  which  he  expects  to  render 
must  be  specified  in  the  application. 

Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  the  year  1900- 
1901  should  be  made  prior  to  March  1,  1900. 


For  blank  forms  of  application  and  foir  all   further  information 
concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  address 
William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103  College  Hall,  daily,  from  10  a.   m. 
to   12   M. 
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The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases.  In  electing  a  major,  a 
student  merely  designates  that  division  of  the  Held  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  become  especially  proficient:  his  further  work  in  that  field 
is  not  determined  by  any  prearranged  system  of  lecture  courses,  but 
will  be  directed  by  the  Group  Committee  in  such  manner  as  seems 
best  to  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  individual. 

In  specifying  the  following  minor  courses,  the  several  committees 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  student's  arranging  other  minors 
for  himself  by  a  different  combination  of  courses.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  minors  here  specified  will  meet  the  needs  of  most 
students,  and  that  their  distinct  formulation  will  aid  students  in  ar- 
ranging their  work  intelligently. 
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Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  one  hour  lecture  or  semi- 
nary courses,  or  two  hour  laboratory  courses  extending  over  a  year; 
and  two  hour  lecture  or  seminary  courses,  or  four  hour  laboratory 
courses  extending  over  a  term;  are  accounted  standard  courses. 
Note. — The  roster  of  hours  is  subject  to  change. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group  Committee :  Professor  Hilprecht,  Chairman.     Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  Dr.  Clay. 
Majors — Assyrian,   Arabic,   Ethiopie,   Hebrew,    Syriac. 
Minors — Students   electing   a   minor   in   the   group   must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lan- 
guages. 
The    courses    offered    in    Semitic    languages    every    year 
include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature  and  paleography.     Courses  on  the  life,  customs, 
religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at 
certain  intervals.     (See  also  courses  offered  in  Group  II.) 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  HlLPRECHT.  pe^week. 

i.    Semitic  Seminary  {Second  Term)   (Unit  Course)   (W.,  4).    1 
Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  {One  Term) 
(Tu.,    1.30) 1 

ASSYRIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.   Clay. 

3.  Assyrian  Grammar  (W.,  F.,  3) 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  comparative  Semitic 
grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian 
Grammar;  and  Meissner,  Assyrisch-Babylonische  Chres- 
to  mat  hie. 

4.  Interpretation  of  Assyrian  Historical  and  Neo-Babylonian 
Building  Inscriptions  (Tu.,  3) 1 

Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
Vol.  I. 
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per  week 

5.  Neo-Babylonian    Contract    Tablets    from    Babylonian    Ar- 
chives   (One  Term)    (F.,  4) 1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I  (Vol.  IX  of  Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian  Expedi- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A),  and 
Strassmaier,  Nabonidus. 

6.  Assyrian  Seminary  (One  Term)   (Unit  Course)   (W.,  3)...    1 

Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents;  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets.  For 
advanced  students  only.  Philological,  archaeological  and 
historical  papers  required  at  regular  intervals. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

7.  Sumerian  Grammar,   with  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the 
Sumerian  Question  (One  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (Th.,  4) .  .    1 

Hommel,  Snmerische  Lesestiieke ;  Weissbach,  Die  Sumer- 
ische  Frage. 

23.  Interpretation    of    Sumerian    Votive    Inscriptions    (Second 
Term)    (Th.,  4) 1 

Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Parts  1  and  2. 

SYRIAC. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

8.  Syriac  Grammar  (One  Term) 1 

Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.   Clay. 

9.  Interpretation  of  Ezekiel    ( W.,  2) 1 

Philological,  historical,  theological. 

24.  Interpretation  of  Selected  Portions  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(Th.,   2) 1 

25.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (F.,  2) 1 

These  three  courses  (9),  (24)  and  (25),  are  planned  with 
especial  reference  to  the  interests  of  theological  students 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations.  The  rich  Archaeological 
Museum  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
to  furnish  the  historical  background  of  the  period  treated. 
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Professor    J ASTRO  W.  Hours 

per  week. 

15.  Manners    and    Customs    of    the    Ancient    Hebrews    to    the 
Christian  Era  (One  Term)    (M.,  2) 1 

10.  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job  (Th.,  1) 1 

Critical  study,  with  themes. 

11.  The  Book  of  Genesis   (concluded)    (Th.,  2) 1 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical questions. 

12.  Sight  Reading.     (Omitted  1900-1901) 1 

Selected  chapters  from  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into 
Hebrew. 

13.  Lectures   on   the   Morphology  and   Syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  (M.,  2)   (One  Term) 1 

14.  Rabbinical    Literature    (F.,    2) 1 

The  Mishnaic  treatises,  Ybma  and  Berakhoth. 
26.    The  Hebrew  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (One 
Term)    (Th.,  4) 1 

ARAMAIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

16.  Elementary  Aramaic   (F.,  1) 1 

All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
read.     Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aramdischen. 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

17.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar  (Tu.,  12.30;  F.,  3) 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language. 

18.  Selections  from  Britnnow,  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  and  from 
Arabian  Nights   (Beirut  edition)    (Tu.,  2.30) 1 

19.  Selections  from  El-Bokhari's  Collection  of  Traditions.    (Edi- 
tion Krehl.)     (First  Term)  (Tu.,  4) 1 

20.  Selections    from    the    Annals    of    Tabari    (Second    Term) 
(Tu.,  4) • • 1 

Courses  19  and  20  are  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

21.  Introduction  to  Semitic  Epigraphy  (Second  Term)   (M.,  1)1 

Selected  readings  of  Phoenician  Inscriptions. 
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pei  u<<  k. 
22.    South  Arabic  Inscriptions    (Second   Term).       (Omitted   in 

1900-1901.)    1 

Hommel,  Siid-Arabische  Chrestomathie. 


II.  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht,  Chairman.    Dr.  Clay,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Culin. 

A.     SEMITIC  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht. 

1.  Babylonian  Paleography  (One  Term,  Double  Course)   (W., 
10) 2 

Principles  and  practical  exercises  in  deciphering  original 
documents,  and  determining  their  age. 

2.  Interpretation    of    Early    Hebrew    and    Phoenician    Inscrip- 
tions (with  specific  reference  to  paleography)    (One  Term) 

(Th.,4) 1 

3.  The    Life    and    Customs    of   the    Early    Babylonians    (One 
Term)    (W.,  3) 1 

This  course  will  be  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  collec- 
tions preserved  in  the  Museum. 

Dr.  Clay. 

4.  Hebrew   Archaeology    ( W.,  2) 1 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  domestic,  social,  civil, 
political  and  religious  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews. 

B.     CLASSICAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Bates. 

1.    Greek  Epigraphy  (One  Term)    (M.,  Tu.,  3) 2 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  its  development  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world, 
with  practical  exercises  in  reading  inscriptions  by  means  of 
fac-similes  and  squeezes.  A  collection  of  squeezes,  which 
includes  nearly  every  important  inscription  now  preserved 
in  Athens,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  instructor.  Text-book  : 
Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. 
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Hours 
per  week. 

2.    Greek  Inscriptions  (One  Term)   (M.,  3) 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  important  Greek  inscriptions  now 
extant.  A  considerable  amount  of  reading  will  be  done,  and 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  practice  in  restoring  defective 
inscriptions.  Text-books:  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum;  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  In- 
scriptions. 

C.    AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Mr.  Culin. 

1.  Outlines  of  North  American  Archaeology 1 

Laboratory  and  Museum  work  in  classifying  and  identify- 
ing antiquities. 

2.  Comparative    Ethnology 1 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  man  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  extensive  collections  of  religious  and  ceremonial 
objects,  games,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  in  the  Free  Mu- 
suem  of  Science  and  Art,  especial  attention  being  paid  to 
the  parallels  between  the  cultures  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds. 


III.  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 
Major  or  Minor — Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology. 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (First  Year)  (M.,  7.30  p.  M. :  Th.,  3) .  2 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Second  Year)    (M.,  Th.,  4) 2 

In  Courses  1  and  2,  Sanskrit  is  begun  and  texts  are  read 
about  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  Lanman's  Reader. 

Whitney's  Grammar.  Lanman's  Reader,  for  parts  of 
which  other  texts  are  sometimes  substituted.  Giles,  Manual 
of  Comparative  Philology. 

3.  Advanced  Sanskrit 2 

Course  3  includes  further  work  in  the  Veda,  and  the  f  a- 
kuntala,  or  equivalent. 

4.  Phonetics.    Lectures  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  5) 1 

Intended  for  all  graduates  studying  languages. 
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Bow  1 
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Sanskrit  Philosophy 2 

One  of  the  Upanishads  is  read,  and  particular  topics  of  the 
Sarikhya  system  are  studiedm  the  Karikas,  the  Sutras  and 
the  commentaries. 
Special  Morphology 2 

Including  work  in  the  special  morphology  of  the  par- 
ticular Indo-European  language,  other  than  Sanskrit,  in 
which  the  student  may  be  specially  interested.  (In  rare 
cases  a  non-Indo-European  language  may  be  substituted.) 
The  course  selected  must  be  mainly  phonological ;  not  liter- 
ary or  historical. 


IV.    CLASSICAL.    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  Dr.  Bates. 
Majors — Greek;  Latin. 

Minors — Six  courses  or  their  equivalent,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres 
of  the  literature. 

A.    GREEK. 

Professor  Lamberton. 

1.  Plato,  Republic   (M.,  W.,  5) 2 

2.  Euripides,  Alcestis  (Tu.,  Th.,  5) 2 

A  philological  study. 

Similar  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each  will  be  given 
in  succeeding  years  in  the  following  subjects: 

Thucydides;  TEschylus;  Aristotle,  Politics,  Ethics;  Soph- 
ocles. 

Dr.  Bates. 

3.  Pausanias,  Periegesis,  with  a  special  study  of  the  Monu- 
ments.     (Omitted   1900-1901 ) 2 
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Hours 
/  per  week. 

Books  I  and  X,  and  more  particularly  those  parts  of  them 
which  treat  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  recent  researches.  Each  student 
will  present  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his  investigation 
of  some  subject  connected  with  the  course. 

Text-book :  Schubart,  Pausaniae  De scrip tio  Graeciae, 
2  vols.     (Teubner.) 

For  courses  in  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Greek  Inscriptions 
see  Group  II,  B  i  and  2. 

B.    LATIN. 

Associate  Professor  Gudeman. 
The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the  years   1900- 
1903: 

1900- 1 901. 

6.  Horace,  Odes.     Seminary  (W.,  3) 2 

7.  Critical  History  of  Roman  Literature.  II.  The  Empire 
(First  Term)    (F.,  4) 1 

8.  The  Sources  of  Roman  History.  Lectures  (First  Term) 
(F.,  3).... 1 

9.  Interpretation  of  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania.  Lectures 
(Second  Term)  (F.,  4) 1 

10.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography  and  Epigraphy.  Lec- 
tures  (Second  Term)    (F.,  3) 1 

1901-1902. 

11.  Lucretius.      Seminary 2 

2.  History  of  the  Latin  Language.     Lectures 1 

3.  History  of  Alexandrian  Literature,  with  special  reference 
to  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Lec- 
tures   (First   Term) 1 

12.  Interpretation  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  Lectures  (Sec- 
ond Term)    1 

1902-1903. 

1.    Ovid,  Heroides.    Seminary 2 

4.  History  of  Classical  Philology.     Lectures 1 

5.  Critical  History  of  Roman  Literature.  I.  The  Republic. 
Lectures  1 
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The  Seminary    (Courses    i,  <>  and    ti)    is   restricted   to 
twelve  members,  who,  in  rase  Latin  is  taken  as  a  minor  sub 

jeet  must  have  had  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  Latin  be 
fore  they  can  be  accepted  as  regular  members  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 


V.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor    Learned,    Chairman;    Dr.     S  hum  way. 
Majors — Germanic  Literature;  Germanic  Philology. 
Minors — i.  For  students  of  Germanics.     Course  2. 

2.  For    students    of    Mediaeval    History.      Courses 

5  ab,   (or  5  ac,  or  5  be,)  and  4. 

3.  For    students   of    English    or    Romanic   Litera- 

ture.    Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from,  1,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  8. 

4.  For    students    of   English   or    Romanic    Philol- 

ogy.    Six  courses  to  be  chosen  from,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  9,  10,  11. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Mid- 
dle High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  most  important  periods. 

Professor  Learned.  pe?week. 

1.  Germanic  Seminary  (Tu.,  Th.,  4.30-6) 3 

The  German  Ballad. 

2.  Old  Norse  Poetry   (Two  Years)    (W.,  3) il/2 

(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.     (1901-1902.) 

(b)  Elder  Edda.    (1900-1901.) 

This  course  involves  much  collateral  reading,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  three  standard  courses  each  year. 

Dr.  Shumway. 

3.  Gothic  (W.,  3)   (One  Term) 2 

14.    Old  High  German  (One  Term).     (Omitted  1900-1901) .  . .  .  2 

4.  Middle  High  German  (One  Term)    (Tu.,  Th.,  2) 2 
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Professor  Learned  and  Dr.  Shumway.  Hours 

per  week. 

5.  Sixteenth  Century  German  (Tu.,  Th.,  2) 2 

(a)  First  Year  (1900-1901)  :  Sebastian  Brant,  Narren- 
schiff  (Dr.  Shumway)  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Fastnachtspiele  Fabeln 
und  Schwdnke   (Professor  Learned). 

(b)  Second  year  (1901-1902)  :  Thomas  Murner  (Dr. 
Shumway)  ;  Ulrich  Von  Hutten   (Professor  Learned). 

(c)  Third  year  (1902-1903)  :  Johann  Fischart  (Dr.  Shum- 
way) ;  Martin  Luther  (Professor  Learned). 

Dr.  Shumway. 

6.  Seventeenth  Century  German   (One  Term) 2 

Professor  Learned. 

8.  German  Literature  in  America 1 

The  literary  relations  of  Germany  and  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature.  Once 
in  three  years. 

Dr.  Shumway. 

9.  Introduction  to  Germanic   Philology 2 

10.  Comparative  German   Syntax 1 

Professor  Learned. 

11.  History  of  the  German  Language.     (Omitted  1900-1901) . .  .   1 

13.    The  Romantic  School.     (Omitted  1900- 1901) 2 

15.  The  Rise  of  Classicism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Omit- 
ted   1900-1901 ) 2 

12.  The  Germanic  Association. — The  work  of  this  association, 
of  which  the  instructors  and  advanced  graduate  students  are 
members,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German.  An 
original  paper  will  be  presented  at  each  meeting.  This  may 
be  followed  by  minor  communications. 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 
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VI.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennkrt.  per53L 

Majors — Old    French    and    Provencal;    Italian    and    Pro- 
vencal; Italian  and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Minors — Any    suitable    arrangement    of    courses    may    be 
elected  as  a  minor. 

i.    Old  French  (M.,  2 ;  Tu.,  3) 2 

Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Le  Chevalier  an  Lion. 

2.  Old  Provencal  (Tu.,  2) 1 

Appel,  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie. 

4.  Elementary  Italian.      (Omitted  1900-1901) 2 

3.  Early  Italian.     The  Sicilian  Poets  (M.,  4) 1 

5.  Old  Spanish  (M.,  3),  Poema  del  Cid 1 

8.    Dante  (Tu.,  4) ,  77  Purgatorio 1 

6.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 1 

Guillen  de  Castro,  Ingratitud  por  Amor. 
Castro,  Ingratitud  por  Amor 1 

7.  Portuguese 1 

The  earliest  Portuguese  lyrical  poets.     Lang,  Das  Lieder- 
buch  des  Koenig's  Denis. 


VII.  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Schelling,  Chairman;  Professor  Easton,  Assistant 
Professor  Penniman,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Alden. 
Majors — English  Literature;   English  Philology. 
Minors — 1.  English  Philology. 

2.  English  Literature.     Any  course  of  two  hours 
combined  with  course  6. 

A.    ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor   Schelling. 

1.  English  Lyrical  Poetry,  from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Dry- 
den.   (Omitted   1900-1901) 2 

2.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Mystery  Play  to  the  closing  of 
the  Theatres  in  1642   ( W.,  3) 2 

Assistant  Professor   Penniman. 

3.  The   Romantic    Movement   in   Modern   English   Literature 
(Omitted    1900-1901) , 2 

7.    English  Literary  Criticism  ( W.,  3) 2 

3 
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4.  Middle  English  Literature  (1200  to  1500)    (M.,  2) 2 

Dr.  Alden. 

5.  English  Versification  (One  Term) 2 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  modern  period.  Schipper, 
Grundriss  der  englischen  Metrik. 

Professor  Schelling,  Assistant  Professor  Penniman,   Dr. 
Child. 

6.  The  English  Seminary  (Th.,  3) 2 

Note. — Attendance  upon  the  English  Seminary,  in  which 
papers  embodying  original  work  within  the  range  of  the 
general  subject  are  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed, 
is  required  of  all  students  in  English.  A  course  in  English 
Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all 
who  take  English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in 
English  History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking 
major  or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

B.     ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 

1.  English  Philology ;   elementary 2 

Mainly  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  texts. 

2.  English  Philology ;  advanced 2 

Mainly  Middle  English  texts. 

3.  Elizabethan  English    (One  Term) 1 


VIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Professor   Fullerton,    Chairman;    Professor   Brumbaugh, 
Assistant  Professors  Witmer  and  Newbold,  Dr.  Singer. 

Majors — Philosophy ;  Ethics  ;  Psychology ;  Pedagogy. 
Minors — 1.  History  of  Philosophy,  A  1,  2,  12. 

2.  Ethics,  A  15  and  16,  with  either  A  8  or  A  17. 
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3.  Epistemology  and  Logic. 

(a)  Any  two  of  A  5,  6,  1 1  and  14. 

(b)  A  7  and   ig. 

4.  Psychology,   B  1,  2,  3,  4  and  one  other  of  the 

courses  announced. 

5.  Pedagogy,  C  i  and  2. 

A.     PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics  are  arranged  in  a 
cycle  of  three  years.  In  each  year  there  will  be  given  :  (1)  a 
general  course  in  the  history  of  Philosophy;  (2)  seminary 
courses  supplementary  to  this  more  general  course,  and 
designed  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  texts; 
(3)  special  courses  in  Logic,  Ethics,  Epistemology  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Science. 

Professor    FULLERTON.  pe^week. 

1.    History    of    Ancient    and    Mediaeval    Philosophy    (Tu.,    8 

P.     M. ) 2 

Lectures,  with  collateral  reading. 
14.    Epistemological  Theories    ( W.,  4) 2 

This  course  consists  of  an  examination  and  criticism  of 
the  more  important  of  the  metaphysical  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  touching  the  mind  and  the  external 
world.     It  is  intended  for  advanced  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

17.    History  of  Grseco-Roman  Ethical  Theories  (W.,  7.30  p.  m.)   2 
Lectures  and  seminary  work. 

12.    Seminary  in  Greek  Philosophy  (Th.,  7.30  p.  m.) 2 

Supplementary  to  (1).  Tr^e  work  will  centre  about  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

5.    Studies  in  Psychological  Theory  (M.,  W.,  9) 2 

This  course  will  deal  with  those  questions  which,  although 
usually  classed  as  metaphysical  or  philosophical,  the  study 
of  psychology  inevitably  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
Nature  of  "soul,"  of  "faculty,"  of  "sensation,"  of  "will,"  of 
"analysis  and  synthesis,"  of  "subconscious"  or  "uncon- 
scious" states,  of  the  processes  of  "knowing"  and  "reason- 
ing," etc. 
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20.    Contemporary  English  Thought  (M.,  Th.,  12).    Seminary..  2 
Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  works,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  German  Idealism. 

13.    The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Scientific  Thought  (F.,  3) 2 

(a)  Philosophy:  tendencies  opposed  to  Scholasticism  in 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Philosophers 
of  the  Renaissance,  (b)  Exact  sciences:  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  Mechanics  prior  to  Newton,  (c)  Physical  and  cosmo- 
logical  speculations. 


Among  the  courses  which  will  be  given  in  future  years 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Professor  Fullerton. 

2.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy 2 

11.    Epistemology    2 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sions upon  the  fundamental  problems  of  epistemology  or 
metaphysics.  It  aims  to  lay  a  foundation,  at  least,  for  con- 
structive work  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  for  advanced 
students. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

6.  The  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Experience 2 

Aims  and  methods  of  philosophy  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  metaphysics.  Origin  and  function  of  the  a  priori  element 
in  consciousness.  Function  of  the  concept  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge.  Criticism  of  the  architectonic  concepts 
of  philosophic  systems. 

8.    History  of  Ethical  Theories 2 

From  Hobbes  to  the  present  time. 

q.    Aristotle,    Metaphysics 2 

Critical  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of 
the  text*.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  desirable,  though  not 
essential. 

15.    The  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories 2 

Based  upon  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

Dr.  Singer. 

7.  Development  of  Scientific  Thought 2 
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Students   will  be  aided  in  collecting  material   for  an  his- 
torical and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
mathematical,  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
4.    German  Idealism.     Seminary 2 

A  course  analogous  to  18,  but  based  upon  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Schopenhauer. 

18.  German  Idealism.     Seminary 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel.  A  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  desirable,  although  not  essential. 

19.  Modern    Logic 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  logical 
theory  from  Hegel  to  the  present  time. 

B.    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Witmer. 

1.  Physiological  Psychology  {One  Term)    (Tu.,  3) 2 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissection 
of  the  brain.     Follows  upon  course  2. 

2.  Fundamental  Processes  {One  Term)    (Tu.,  3) 2 

An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  and  processes  of 
perception  from  the  introspective,  psychophysical,  and 
psychophysiological  points  of  view.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions and  class  experimentation. 

3.  Complex  Mental  Processes  {One  Term)    (M.,  3) 2 

Memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception,  hallucina- 
tion, imagination,  attention,  emotion,  impulse,  habit  and 
volition.     Lectures  and  class  experimentation. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology  {One  Term)    (M.,  3) 2 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  men- 
tal phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important 
results  of  modern  research.  Laboratory  course,  requiring 
individual  experimentation.    Follows  upon  course  3. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory  (F.,  4.30)    {Double  Course)    il/2 

Wundt's  Grundzuge  der  Physiologischen  Psychologie  is 
the  required  text-book.  This  work  will  be  compared  with 
other  modern  treatises,  and  with  the  results  of  recent  re- 
search   published    in    American    and    European    journals. 
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6.  Selected  Themes  in  Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  Course  (M.,  4.30)    {Double  Course) il/2 

The  topics  'selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions, 
association  and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 

7.  Seminary  Course  in  Child  Psychology  (S.,  11.15)    {Double 
Course)    il/2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students, 
or  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children  that  deviate  more  or  less 
widely  from  the  normal.  A  psychological  clinic  will  sup- 
plement schoolroom  observation  in  the  study  of  special 
cases  of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 

8.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.      (Number  of  hours  not  as- 
signed.) 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  made  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

C.     PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Brumbaugh. 

1.  Institutes  of  Education.     (Omitted  1900- 1901) 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  read- 
ings. Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education ;  Laurie,  Insti- 
tutes of  Education ;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education;  Rein, 
Outlines  of  Pedagogics. 

2.  History  of  Education  (S.,  2) 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding,  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools. 

3.  Educational  Systems  and  Ideals   {Two  Years) 2 

(a)  Ancient  Systems  and  Ideals.     (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 
{b)  Modern  Systems  and  Ideals  (F.,  8  p.  m.). 
This  course  will  require  original  individual  research.    The 
lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  educa- 
tion set  forth  in  ideal  or  theoretic  treatises.     The  course 
can  be  taken  only  after  Course  2. 
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Educational   Seminary    (alternating  Ths.,  8   P.    m.) I 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  seminary. 


Note. — The  Philosophical  Club  consists  of  the  in- 
structors working  in  Group  VIII,  together  with  such  stu- 
dents as  may  be  invited  to  become  members.  It  meets 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  original  papers  and  recent 
books. 


IX.  HISTORY. 


Professor  McM aster,  Chairman;  Professor  Cheyney, 
Assistant  Professor  Munro,  Dr.  Whitcomb,  Dr.  Ames,  and 
Dr.  Fairley. 

Majors — American  History;  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory ;  Mediaeval  History ;  Modern  European 
History;  English  History. 

Minors — I.  Church  History.    B  7,  8,  9,  and  10  o-r  11. 

2.  For  students  of  Philology.   B  6,  3,   and  10  or  11. 

3.  For  students  of  English  Literature.     B  1  or  2, 

and  9.    A  2. 

4.  For  students  of  Economics  and   Politics.     B  1 

or  2,  and  10  or  n. 

5.  Any  suitable  arrangement  of  courses  under  A. 

A.    AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

SEMINARY    COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster. 

American    Politics 3 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  1763  to  1861,  and  is 
purely  political.  The  topics  treated  are :  American  State 
papers,  rise  and  fall  of  national  parties,  political  movements 
that  'have  failed,  political  biography,  political  orations, 
party  platforms,  party  organization  and  methods,  history  of 
Congress.  (Omitted  1900-1901.) 
Expansion  of  the  United  States  (Tu.,  F.,  3-4.30) 3 
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Old  claims  of  European  nations  to  territory  now  in  the 

United  States ;  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States ; 

questions  raised  by  such  acquisitions ;  uses  made  of  the  soil 

acquired;  territorial  government,  etc. 

3.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War 3 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion, the  -steps  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examination  of 
the  questions  involved,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is 
divided  into:  secession  and  reconstruction,  financial  history, 
industrial  history,  growth  of  the  West,  labor  issues,  politics, 
foreign  relations  and  complications. 

Either  (7)  or  (3)  will  be  given  in  1900-1901,  but  not 
both. 

Dr.  Ames. 

4.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies  (Tu.,  F.,  4.30) . .   3 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  features  of  government 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  colonial  and  commercial 
policy  of  England  toward  her  colonies,  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  charters,  the  records  of  the  colonial  governments  and 
British  state  papers. 

8.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  States.     (Omitted  1900- 
1901)   3 

LECTURE    COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster. 

2.    The  Life  of  the  People  (Alternate  Sats.,  10-12) 1 

This  course  is  not  political.  It  will  treat  of:  public  lands, 
distribution  of  population,  currency  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  internal  improvements,  -  moral  and  socialistic 
movements,  effects  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  periods  of 
reform,  expansion  of  the  country,  slavery. 

Dr.  Ames. 

5.  The  Constitutional   History  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Confederation   (First  Term).     (Omitted  1900-1901) 2 

6.  The  Formation  of   State  and  Federal   Constitutions,    1776- 
1800   (Second  Term).     (Omitted  1900-1901) 2 

9.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States   (Tu.,  F., 
I0)     2 
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io.    History   of  the    Foreign    Relations   of   the    United    Si 

(First  Term )    2 

A  study  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  present 
time,  with  especial  reference  to  recent  diplomatic  develop- 
ments. Lectures,  collateral  readings  and  preparation  of 
papers  involving  the  use  of  Stevens'  Revolutionary  Docu- 
ments in  European  Archives,  State  Papers  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  similar  collections  and  official  publications  both 
European  and  American. 

B.    EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

COURSES    IN     METHODOLOGY. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  major  in  Euro- 
pean History. 

Assistant   Professor  Munro. 

9.    Paleography  and  Diplomatics   (F.,  10) 2 

Lectures   on    Paleography,    with   lantern   slides,    followed 
by  practice   in   reading   fac-similes   and   manuscripts.     Lec- 
tures on  Diplomatics,  followed  by  a  study  of  selected  char- 
ters. 
Confederation  {First  Term).     (Omitted  1899- 1900) 2 

14.  Preliminary  Course  in  Method  (W.,  11) 2 

This  course  has  three  objects  in  view, — training  in  reading 
mediaeval  Latin,  discussion  of  elementary  questions  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  study  of  a  chronicle.  Arnold  of  Lubeck's 
Chronica  Slavorum. 

Professor  Cheyney,  Assistant  Professor  Munro,  Dr.  Whitcomb. 

15.  Bibliography  (Th.,  11) I 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide  books 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Mediaeval 
History;  followed  during  the  second  term  by  that  of  modern 
European  History  and  of  English  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

16.  Historical    Construction I 

A  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  outline  study  of  the 
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processes  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year^to  discussion  and  training  in  the  work 
of  synthesis  or  construction,  with  practical  exercises  in 
exposition.  Subjects  will  be  taken  principally  from  the 
perior  of  the  English  Reformation.  Langlois  and  Seignobos, 
Introduction,  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Two  hours,  alter- 
nate weeks. 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

i.    English   Constitutional   History  from   the   Eleventh   to   the 
Fourteenth  Century  ( Sat.,  9) 2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer,  of  early  judicial  development  as 
shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records,  of  the  begin- 
nings of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the  rolls 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  general  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments. 
2.  English  Social  and  Economic  History,  from  the  Thirteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     (Omitted  1900- 1901) 2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  rural  society  as  indicated 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  extents,  and  in  manor  court  rec- 
ords ;  of  town  society  as  shown  in  the  statutes  and  char- 
ters of  merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds ;  of  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  principal  changes  in 
one  or  more  of  these  fields,  either  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century.  There  will  also  be  some  effort 
at  comparison  of  English  with  Continental  institutions. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

5.  The  First  Crusade.     (Th.,  4) 2 

The  Anonymi  Gesta  Francorum  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  course.  The  other  sources  are  compared  with  this 
chronicle,  and  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  details  furnished  by  each.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Albert  of  Aix. 

6.  The  Investiture  Strife. 
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Some  of  the  controversial  pamphlets  arc  studied  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  points  of  view  of  the  authors  on  the 
most  important  subjects  at  issue. 

Dr.   Wiiitcomb. 
The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  its  Earlier  Stages   (F.,  u)..   2 

A  study  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  Germany,  based 
principally  upon  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther.  An  ef- 
fort is  made  to  show  the  gradual  formation  of  Luther's  doc- 
trinal conclusions,  and  the  external  conditions  which  de- 
termined his  attitude  toward  the  Peasant  Rebellion  and 
other  political  and  social  movements  of  the  time. 
The  Reformation  in  France 2 

An  examination  is  made  of  Calvin's  works  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  his  reorganization  of  the  Genevan  state.  For 
the  second  term  the  work  will  centre  upon  the  literature  of 
the  Valois  period,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  arrive  at 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  character  and  motives  of 
Catherine  de  Medici.  (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 
The  French  Revolution  (Tu.,  9) 2 

In  1900- 190 1  this  course  will  take  up  the  period  of  the 
Convention.  An  investigation  of  the  public  and  private  life 
and  writings  of  Robespierre  will  be  followed  by  a  critical 
study  of  Robespierre's  character  as  portrayed  by  the  more 
important  historians  of  the  French  Revolution. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  minor  in  Euro- 
pean History : 

Professor  Cheyney. 

Relations    between    England    and    the    Continental    Coun- 
tries in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  (Tu.,  Th.,  2)  2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  political 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period,  and  to  describe 
the  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions and  reciprocal  influence  of  England  with  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 
History  of  English   Society 2 

Lectures  on  the  Race  Origins  of  the  English  People,  the 
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influence  of  geographical  and  other  environment  on  their 

history,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  successive  periods. 

(Omitted  1900- 1901.) 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

7.  Church   History   from    100  to  600  A.    D.    (Second   Term) 
(Omitted  1900-1901) 2 

8.  Church  History  from  600  to  1300  A.  D.   (Tu.,  2) 2 

Studies  in  special  topics,  intended  especially  to  illustrate 
methodology.  It  is  assumed  that  students  will  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  period. 

16.    Lectures  on  the  Twelfth  Century  (Tu.,  11) 1 

Special  subjects  illustrating  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  age.  In  connection  with  these  lectures,  a  course  of 
reading  is  prescribed,  and  if  completed  satisfactorily,  a 
credit  of  an  additional  hour  is  given. 

Dr.  Whitcomb. 
t;.    Lectures  on  German  Life  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century   (Second  Term)    (Tu.,  11) 1 

These  lectures  are  intended  as  a  survey  of  German  society 
in  its  economic,  intellectual  and  political  aspects,  in  the 
period  just  before  general  attention  was  directed  to  the 
revolt  against  Rome.  The  intention  is  to  reconstruct,  in 
brief  compass,  the  background  of  the  Reformation.  (Con- 
tinuation of  Course  16.) 


X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Professor  Patten,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Falkner, 
Assistant  Professors  E.  R.  Johnson,  Lindsay,  Rowe  and 

Seager;  Dr.  Young.     Lecturer  J.  F.  Johnson. 
Majors — Political  Science;  Economics;  Transportation  and 

Commerce;   Statistics;    Sociology. 
Minors — 1.  Political  Science;  A  4,  1,  3. 

2.  Public   Finance;    B  15   and    16,   with   B  1,  2,   or 

C  1,  2. 

3.  Administration;  A  1,  6,  and  C  3  ;  or  A  1,  3.  6. 

4.  Economic  Theory;   B  1,  2.   and  Bio,  or  Mills' 

Political  Economy  (2  hours  a  week). 
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5.  History  of  Economic  Thought;  B  1,  2,  3,  4. 

6.  Economic  History;  B  m,  and  Group  IN.  I.  zt   \ 

7.  Transportation    and    Commerce;     B    11,    12,    14 

and  A  4  or  B  1,  2  or  C  1,  3. 

8.  Statistics;    C  1,   2,   3,   4,   or,   any   three   of   th< 

with  B  11. 

9.  Sociology;  C  5  c,  6,  B  1,  or  C  5  b,  6,  B  1,  or 

C  5  c  d,  A  4. 

A.     POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe.                       p "week. 
The  Individual  and  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political. 
Social   liberty   in  democratic   communities. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  Relation  of  the  State  to  industrial 
action.  Socialism  and  Individualism.  Influence  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
State.  Growth  of  free  contract.  Effect  of  recognition  by 
the  State  of  new  forms  of  association. 

History  and  Theory  of  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.  Its  province  and  problems.  Relation  to  the  social 
sciences.  Nature  of  political  association;  origin  of  the 
State ;  source  and  function  of  law. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)      The  concept  of  the  State  at  differ- 
ent epochs.     Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and 
government.     Ends  of  the   State;   sphere  of  its  authority; 
forms  of  State  and  of  government.     (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 
Municipal  Government  and  Institutions  (One  Term) 2 

(Tu.,  10;  Th.,  12.) 

The  city  in  history.     Relation  between  City  and  State  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.     Problems  of  city  life.     Re- 
lation of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works.     Social  activity  of 
the  municipality. 
International  Law  (Tu.,  8 ;  Th.,  5) 2 

(a)    (First  Term.)    Relation  of  international  law  to  the 
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public  and  private   law.     Economic  and  political   changes 

determining  the  development  of  international  relations.    The 

Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman  Law.     Grotius,  Puffendorf  and 

the  "Natural  Law"  jurists. 

The  Law  of  Peace  :^- Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
Resulting  equality  of  States.  The  European  concert  and  the 
primacy  of  the  United  States  in  American  affairs.  Inter- 
vention de  facto  and  belligerent  communities.  Jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  property  on  land  and  at  sea. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  Law  of  War: — Declaration  of 
war  and  recognition  of  belligerency.  Person  and  prop- 
erty of  enemies  on  land  and  at  sea.  Treatment  of  com- 
batants. Legitimate  agents,  instruments  and  methods  of 
warfare. 

The  Law  of  Neutrality: — Rights  and  obligations  as  be- 
tween belligerent  and  neutral  States.  Obligations  of  bel- 
ligerent States  towards  neutral  communities.  Doctrines  of 
blockade  and  contraband. 

Dr.  Young, 
i.    Political  Institutions  of  the  Industrial   State    (One  Term) 
(M.,   2) 2 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  economics  to  politics.  The  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  political  development  by  the  modern 
industrial  system,  the  changes  which  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  taking  place  in  American  political  ideas,  and 
the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  American  institutions. 
The  concentration  of  power  in  industry  and  politics,  and  the 
necessity  of  adapting  political  forms  to  the  new  conditions. 

2.  Administrative  Studies   (One  Term) 2 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
great  movements  towards  the  increase  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency in  America  and  England.  The  reaction  from  ex- 
treme local  autonomy,  the  establishment  of  a  central  con- 
trol over  local  administration  of  health,  finance,  roads  and 
schools,  and  the  administrative  and  political  effects  of  the 
•     new  system. 

3.  Constitutional  Government  in  Continental  Europe.     (Omit- 
ted 1900-1901 ) 2 

8.    Practical  Administrative  Questions.     (Omitted  1900-1901)  . .  2 
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B.    ECONOMIC  THEORY,  ECONOMIC  HISTORY, 
TRANSPORTATION   AND  COMMERi 

Professor  Patten.  Hours 

pi  |   M  c< -k 

1.  History  of  Political  Economy  {First  Term) 2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econ- 
omists, Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural 
centre  of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings.  (Omitted 
1900-1901.) 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  {Second  Term)  2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic 
causes  of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substi- 
tute consumption  for  production  as  the  starting  point  of 
investigation  and  the  basis  of  theory.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

3.  The  Development  of  English  Thought  (Tu.,  5;  Th.,  3) .  .. .  2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy    {Second  Term) 
M.,   4) 2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation;  its 
causes  as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The 
processes  by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  char- 
acteristic doctrines  will  be  particularly  considered. 

5.  Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory   {First  Term) 

M.,  4) 2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially  considered, 
along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  practical  prob- 
lems. 

Assistant   Professor   Seagkr 

8.    Economic  Conference   (Th.,  11) 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital;  Bohm-Bawerk, 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital;   Marshall,  Principles  of  Eco- 
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nomics;  Smart,  Theory  of  Distribution.    Reports  on  cognate 

topics  of  special  interest. 

8a.  Economic  Conference 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations;  Malthus, 
Essay  on  Population  (1798),  Pamphlets  on  Corn  and  Rent 
(1814-1815);  West,  Application  of  Capital  (1814)  ;  Ri- 
cardo,  Essay  on  Profits  (1815),  Political  Economy  (181 7)  ; 
Senior,  Political  Economy  (1835)  ;  Cairnes,  Leading  Prin- 
ciples (1874).  Reports  on  the  important  economic  litera- 
ture of  each  period.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

9.    Advanced  Reading  in  German  Economics  (F.,  11) 1 

Menger,  Grundsdtze  der  V olkswirthschaftslehre ;  Schmol- 
ler,  Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  Socialpolitik;  Wagner, 
Grundlagen  der  V olkswirthschaft. 

10.  The  Industrial  Revolution    (First  Term)    (F.,  3) 2 

The  industrial  system  of  England  in  1750  is  made  the 
starting  point  for  a  study  of  the  technical  inventions  and 
the  political  and  social  changes  which  ushered  in  the  mod- 
ern factory  system.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  England's  free  trade  policy. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson. 

11.  Theory  of  Transportation 1 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industrial  and  social  organ- 
ization. Competition  and  co-operation  in  railway  manage- 
ment. Theory  of  cost  and  rates.  Principles  underlying 
governmental  regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  assigned 
readings. 

12.  American  Railway  Transportation 2 

Seminary,  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  comprises  (1)  an  examination  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  organization  and  management  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  and  (2)  a  special  study  of  railway 
regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  government. 

13.  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many      1 

Organization,  relation  to  the  government,  results  of  regu- 
lation of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  State 
ownership  in  Germany. 
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14.  History  of  Oonimerce  since  1500 1 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  im  estigations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  that  have  given  the 
United  Kingdom  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
The  last  third  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
the  development  of  American  commerce. 

Lecturer  J.  F.  Johnson. 

15.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit  (One  Ttrm) 2 

Based  upon  a  study  of  English  and  American  experience 
in  money  and  banking  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

16.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (One  Term) 2 

The  primary  object  of  the  course  is  the  application  and 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  money  and  credit. 

C.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Associate  Professor  Falkner. 

1.  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (One  Term) 2 

A  study  of  census  results,  with  critical  examination  of 
methods  of  collection  and  tabulation.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

2.  The  Movement  of  Population   (One  Term)    (M.,  2) 2 

The  growth  of  population,  emigration  and  immigration, 
vital  statistics,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States. 
(Omitted  1900-1901.) 

3.  Statistics  of  Economic  Problems  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  11). ...  2 

A  critical  study  of  the  contributions  of  statistics  to  our 
knowledge  of  production,  commerce,  banking,  coinage, 
prices,  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

4.  Statistical    History,    Theory    and    Practice     (One    Term) 
(Tu.,   11) 2 

Summary  of  statistical  efforts  and  statistical  theory,  cul- 
minating in  the  elaboration  of  statistical  method.  Organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  statistical  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

5.  Theory  of  Sociology  (Two  Years)    (W.,  4) 2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an  in- 
dependent course. 
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(a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences;  their  relations 
to  economics.  Brief  review  of  the  leading  attempts  to 
construct  sociology  as  a  science  from  Aristotle  to  Comte, 
Spencer,  Ward  and  Giddings. 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Special  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  mental  traits  of  primitive  man.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the  American  Indian. 

(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms 
of  social  organization  and  social  control  resulting  from 
modern  demogenic  association.  The  basis  and  relative 
strength  of  educational,  political,  religious  and  philanthropic 
factors.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion 
of  the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view. 
(Omitted  1900-1901.) 

Note. — 5  d  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  parts 
a,  b  and  c,  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Social-Debtor  Classes 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  fn 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  surplus. 
They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  reclaimable 
class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the  pauper 
class;  (d)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 

7.  Sociological  Field  Work  (F.,  3) 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 

D.    SEMINARY. 

1.  Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 
The  seminary  meets  on  alternate  Monday  evenings 
throughout  the  academic  year,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  several  topics  in  Group  X.  (Unit 
course,  but  may  be  accounted  equivalent  to  two  standard 
courses  if  the  student  complete  satisfactorily  a  prescribed 
amount  of  original  investigation  in  connection  with  it.) 
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XI.  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Crawley,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors   Fis: 
and  Schwatt;  Dr.  Hallett. 

Major — Mathematics. 

Minors — Any  six  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Professor  Crawley.  Hours 

per  week . 

i.  Theory  of  Numbers  (M.,  12 ;  Th.,  2) 2 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  analytic 
and  geometric  theories  of  forms,  etc.     (Omitted  1900-1901) .    i 

3.    History  of  Mathematics.     (Omitted  1900-1901) 1 

Lectures  upon  the  more  important  periods,  supplemented 
by  papers  upon  assigned  topics  by  the  students. 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Tu.,  9 ;  Th.,  12) 2 

Exposition  of  the  most  recent  methods  pursued  in  the 
analytic  study  of  the  conies. 

6.  Higher  Plane  Curves  (M.,  12 ;  Th.,  2) 2 

General  theory  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves.  Spe- 
cial applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 

Note. — Students  who  have  not  had  Determinants  in  their 
undergraduate  course  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-hour 
course  for  one  term  with  Professor  Crawley  (M.,  W.,  9). 
This  course  will  not  be  credited  towards  a  higher  degree. 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 
24.    Advanced   Differential   and   Integral    Calculus.       (Omitted 
1900-1901)    2 

7.  Differential  Equations   (W.,  F.,  11).. 2 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 

8.  Invariants  and  Covariants   (Two  Years)    (W.,  F.,  12) 2 

(a)  (First  Year.)  Theory  of  linear  equations;  the  prop- 
erties of  functional  determinants  and  resultants ;  fundamen- 
tal processes  for  forming  invariants ;  special  study  of  binary 
forms  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  orders.  (Omitted 
1900-1901.) 

(b)  (Second  Year.)  Brief  exposition  of  the  symbolical 
method  as  presented  in  Gordan,  Invariantentheorie  and 
Clebsch,  Bindre  Formen.  Some  applications  of  the  theory 
of  ternary  and  general  forms  to  curves  and  surfaces. 
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9.    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 2 

Introductory   to   the   theory   of   functions   of  a   complex 

variable.     (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 

10.  Theory    of    Functions    of    a    Complex    Variable    (F.,    5 ; 
S.,  11) 2 

(a)  The  general  theory,  combining  the  ideas  of  Cauchy, 
Weierstrass  and  Riemann.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

(b)  (First  Term.)     Elliptic  Functions. 

11.  Linear  Differential  Equations  (Second  Term)   (M.,  F.,  10)  2 

Definitions ;  singular  solutions ;  Fuchs'  method  of  inte- 
gration by  the  theory  of  functions;  methods  of  Hermite, 
Poincare,  Sophus  Lie,  Klein,  Picard  and  Appell. 


Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

13.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (W.,  9;  F.,  11)   (Two  Years).  2 

(a)  Summation  of  series;  expansion  of  functions  into 
infinite    series    and    products ;    hypergeometric    series,    etc. 

(Omitted  1900-1901.) 

(b)  The  convergence  of  more  difficult  series,  especially 
those  of  Fourier. 

14.  Definite  Integrals 2 

Beta  and  Gamma  functions ;  Cauchy's  and  Fourier's  inte- 
grals ;  applications  to  the  theory  of  series ;  applications  to 
mechanics.     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

15.  The  Functions  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and  Lame 2 

Properties  and  relations  of  these  functions ;  spherical  har- 
monics.    (Omitted  1900-1901.) 

16.  Elliptic  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  (M.,  Th.,  3) 2 

The  three  kinds  of  elliptic  functions ;  the  addition-theo- 
rems ;  expansion  of  the  elliptic  functions  into  infinite  series 
and  products. 
23.    Hyperelliptic  and  Theta  Functions  of  a  Real  and  Complex 
Variable  (First  Term) 2 

17.  Abelian  Functions 2 

Properties  of  Abel's  integrals.  "Elementary"  integrals 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  kind;  Riemann's  "existenz- 
theorem"  and  its  application  to  Abel's  integrals;  the  Theta 
function  in  relation  to  Abel's  integrals  (One  Term). 
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18.  Application    of    the    Theory    of    Functions    of    a    Complex 
Variable  {Second  Term).     (Omitted  1 900-1901) 1 

Dr.  Hallett. 

19.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 2 

Co-ordinates;  the  plane;  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
(conicoids)  ;  systems  of  conicoids;  reciprocation;  confocal 
and  concyclic  coniooids ;  quadriplanar  and  tetrahedral  co- 
ordinates ;  surfaces  in  general ;  curves ;  curvature  of  sur- 
faces.    (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 

20.  Theory  of  Surfaces  (Tu.,  12 ;  Th.,  n) 2 

Lectures    'based    upon    Darboux,     Theory    of    Surfaces. 

21.  Theory  of  Substitutions  (M.,  11 ;  F.,  10) 2 

Symmetric  and  two-valued  functions ;  correlation  of  func- 
tions and  groups;  multiple-valued  functions;  general  classi- 
fication of  groups ;  functions  belonging  to  the  same  group ; 
special  classes  of  groups.  Application  of  the  theory  of  sub 
stitutions  to  the  theory  of  equations.     (Omitted  1900- 1901.) 

22.  Theory  of  Groups  (M.,  11 ;  F.,  10) 2 

Lectures  on  the  general  theory  of  finite  groups. 

Professor  Crawley,  Assistant  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt, 
Dr.  Hallett. 

25.    Seminary  in  Mathematics   (Alternate  W.,  3-5) 1 

Attendance  is  required  of  all  students  taking  a  major  in 
Mathematics. 


XII.  ASTRONOMY. 


Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle, 
Professor  Doolittle. 
Method  of  Least  Squares,  considered  historically  and  prac- 
tically {Second  Term)  (M.,  Th.,  9) 2 

Reduction  of  stellar  coordinates  to  a  homogeneous  sys- 
tem. Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation 
and   aberration,   and   the   variations   of  terrestrial   latitude. 

{First  Term)   (W.,  9 ;  F.,  10) 2 

History  of  Astronomy   {First  Term) 2 

Lectures,  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 
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9.    Observatory  Practice  ( Unit  Course) 6 

4.  Practical  Astronomy  ( W.,  1 1 ;  R,  9) 2 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occupations,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.     Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a)    (Tu.,  9) 2 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a  prac- 
tical determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  a  comet  or  planet. 

Vol.  I  of  Oppolzer,  Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung,  and 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (b)   (S.,  9) 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit 
with  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine 
the  most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary  tables. 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  Ritter,  General  Per- 
.  turbations. 

7.  Astronomical  Seminary  (Th.,  10) 1 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations  (M.,  11-1 ;  W.,  11-12) , 3 

The  general  equations  by  Jacobi's  method.  Gauss's 
method  as  developed  by  Hill,  Halphen,  Callandreau  and  Dr. 
Louis  Arndt.  Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  original 
memoirs. 


Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students 
who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  de- 
tails of  astronomical  work. 
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Mil.  PHYSIOS. 

Professor   Barker,   Chairman;    Assistant    Professor   Good- 
speed,  Dr.  Richards. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental   Physics. 
Minors — Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  and  four  lec- 
ture courses  in  addition. 

Professor  Barker.  Hours 

per  week. 

i.    Constitution     and     Properties    of    Matter     (First     Term). 
(Omitted  in  1900-1901.) 2 

2.  Wave  Motion  and  Radiation    (Second   Term).      (Omitted 
1900-1901)    2 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy    (First  Term)    (W., 
F.,    10) 2 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Second  Term)    (W.,  F.,  10) .  .  2 

5.  Theory  of  Physical  Measurements.     Laboratory 2 

11.    History  of  Physics 2 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements   (Laboratory) 9 

(Equivalent  to  three  standard  courses.) 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

7.  Theoretical  Dynamics    (First  Term) 2 

8.  Thermodynamics  (Second  Term) 2 

9.  Theory  of  Potential  (First  Term) 2 

Dr.  Richards. 
10.    Theory  of  Sound  (Second  Term)   (M.,  Th.,  11) 2 

The  basis  of  the  course  is  advanced  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory,  courses  5  and  6.  The  other  courses,  which 
are  lecture  courses,  supplement  this.  In  the  laboratory  the 
aim  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  methods 
of  physical  experimentation  and  measurement ;  in  the  class- 
room, discussions  are  held  and  lectures  given  on  advanced 
theoretical  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  experimental  re- 
sults obtained  are  reviewed  and  criticised.  Collateral  read- 
ing of  standard  works  and  the  current  literature  is  re- 
quired. 
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XIV.  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Moyer,  Dr.  Shinn, 
Dr.  Hardin,  Dr.  Lorenz. 
Majors — Inorganic    Chemistry;    Organic   Chemistry;    Elec- 
tro-Chemistry. 
Minors — I.  Courses  I  and  8,  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
2.  Courses  3  and  5,  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 

Professor  Smith.  pe?w£k. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Th.,  9;  F.,  10) 2 

2.  History  of  Chemistry  (One  Term)   (M.,  11) 1 

3.  Electro-Chemistry    ( W.,    10) 1 

4.  Mineral  Analysis  (One  Term)    (M.,  11) 1 

Dr.  Lorenz. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry  (M.,  F.,  9) 2 

Dr.  Hardin. 

6.  Gas  Analysis  (One  Term) 1 

7.  Physical  Chemistry   (Th.,  10) 1 

Dr.  Moyer. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry  (W.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Shinn. 

9.  Industrial  Chemistry ;  Selected  Topics  (M.,  10) 1 

Professor   Smith   et  al. 
10.    Seminary  in  Chemistry  (alternate  Wednesdays,  8-10  p.  m.)    i 


The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  Chemistry  is 
carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  Special  research  rooms  are  set  aside  for 
advanced  students,  and  every  opportunity  is  offered  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic  and  electro- 
chemistry. For  the  latter  subjects  special  arrangements  have 
(been  made.  The  electrolytic  methods  of  metal  determina- 
tion and  separation,  the  preparation  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic 
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oxides   in   the   electric   furnace   can   be    rtudied   in   special 

laboratories  arranged    for  such   work.      Ml   modern   appa 
ratus    necessary    for    the    application    of    physico  chemical 
methods,  for  gas  analysis  and  spectroscopy,  is  placed  at  the 

convenience  of  students.     Ample   faciliti  flfered    for 

the  study  of  the  so-called  rare  earths. 


XV.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne, 
Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr.  Moore, 
Dr.  Harshberger,  Dr.  Calvert. 

Majors — Botany:     Morphology    and     Physiology;     Taxon- 
omy and  Distribution. 
Zoology:    Human    Anatomy;    Mammalian  Osteol- 
ogy; Comparative  Anatomy  and  Compar- 
ative Embryology. 
Minors — In  Botany.     Any  one  of  A  5,  6,  7,  pursued  for  two 
years,  or  any  two  pursued  for  one  year. 
In  Zoology.     Any  two  of  B  8,  9,  10  or  11. 

A.     BOTANY. 
Professor  Macfarlane. 
3.    Comparative  Histology  of  Plants.     Lecture  one  hour ;  labo- 
ratory work  two  hours  (W.,  2-5). 

Cell  units,  tissue  differentiation,  special  histology  of  the 
pteridophyta  and  spermatophyta,  and  the  relation  of  tissue 
formation  to  physiological  and  environmental  conditions  are 
considered. 

5.  Plant    Irritability    and    Nutrition.      One    hour    lecture,    five 
hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (F.,  2-5*). 

Advanced  work  on  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and 
irrito-contractility  of  plants,  their  reactions  to  changed 
environmental  surroundings,  the  sources  of  food,  its  utiliza- 
tion, transformations  and  ultimate  assimilation  or  decompo- 
sition. 

6.  Comparative    Morphology    of    the    Gymnospermia.      Two 


*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students. 
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hours  lecture,   four   hours  laboratory  and   seminary   work 
(M.  and  W.,  2-5).     (Omitted  1900-1901.) 
9.    Comparative   Plant   Cytology.     Lecture  one  hour;   labora- 
tory work  five  hours  (M.,  2-5*). 

Dr.  Harshberger. 
4.    Comparative    Taxonomy    of    Plants.      Lecture    one    hour; 
laboratory  work  two  hours  (M.,  2-5). 

The  principal  native  and  exotic  orders  of  plants  are 
studied  from  living  and  alcoholic  material.  Constant  use  is 
made  of  specimens  from  the  gardens. 

7.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Myxomycetes  and  Fungi. 
One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work 
(Tu.,  2-5*). 

8.  Botanical  Seminary. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  Botany  meet  on 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 


Note. — Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  re- 
quired, before  presenting  themselves  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
to  work  for  not  less  than  eleven  consecutive  months  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  the  University  or  of  some  other  institu- 
tion possessing  equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in  Botany. 
Information  concerning  courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis 
work,  will  be  given  by  Professor  Macfarlane. 

Courses  A  5  and  7  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses ;  A  6  to  four. 

B.    ZOOLOGY. 
Professor  Jayne. 

1.  Human  Anatomy  j  Research  work  only 

2.  Mammalian  Osteology.  J 

Professor  Conklin. 
9.    Comparative    Embryology   of   the   Vertebrates.      One   hour 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary.     (Omitted  1900- 
1901.) 
An  advanced  course  on  the  development  of  the  different 

*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students. 
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pet  ■• 
classes  of  the  Chordata.  Some  of  the  general  topics  treated 
are,  germ  layers,  larval  and  foetal  development,  metamerism! 
experimental  embryology,  palingcny,  coenogeny,  etc. 

Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 

11.  Cytology.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
nary.    (Alternates  with  10)   (W.,  9.30-12.30*). 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first 
part  continues  from  October  until  April,  and  is  in  the  main 
morphological.  The  second  part,  from  April  to  June,  is  con- 
cerned with  conjugation  and  fertilization,  cleavage  and  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr. 
Calvert. 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Inverte- 
brates. One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
nary.    (Omitted  1900-1901.)     (Alternates  with  10.) 

An  advanced  course  on  the  structure,  development  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  various  groups  of  the  inverte- 
brates. 

Dr.  Moore. 

8.  Recent  and  Fossil  Vertebrates.  (Lecture  one  hour,  labo- 
ratory, or  seminary  work,  two  hours)  (M.,  10-12;  Th.,  9). 
The  anatomical  features,  geological  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  more  im- 
portant families  of  the  vertebrates  are  discussed.  Cope's 
system  of  classification  is  generally  followed,  but  other  sys- 
tems are  treated  historically  and  critically.  The  course  is 
abundantly  illustrated  by  rich  osteological  collections,  dis- 
sections and  original  monographs,  and  memoirs. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr. 
Moore,  Dr.  Calvert. 

12.  Zoological  Seminary  (S.,  12) 1 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students 

*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students. 
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for  the  presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion  of 
assigned  topics  (with  especial  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution),  and  reports  upon  current  biological  literature. 

Courses  B  9,  10,  11  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses;  B  8  to  two. 


The  ground  surrounding  the  Biological  Hall  covers  about 
five  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  native  and 
exotic  plants.  Nine  greenhouses,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  laboratories,  are  filled  with  plants  used  for  demon- 
strations in  the  class  rooms  and  for  work  in  plant  physi- 
ology. The  Herbarium  includes  collections  made  by  I.  Burk, 
Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey-Smith,  and  other  well- 
known  botanists.  A  varied  series  of  plant  preparations  and 
dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has  been  collected  and  is 
constantly  being  enlarged.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
vegetable  products  used  in  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia 
is  classified  and  displayed  in  the  museum. 

A  Vivarium,  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  a  variety 
of  living  animals,  has  recently  been  completed.  It  contains 
fresh  and  salt  water  aquaria;  rooms  for  amphibia,  reptiles, 
birds  and  small  mammals ;  provision  for  ants,  bees  and  other 
insects ;  and,  in  general,  provides  facilities  for  the  study  of 
the  life-histories  and  activities  of  animals  under  normal 
and  artificial  conditions.  In  addition  to  material  used  for 
class  room  study,  the  zoological  collections  consist  of  a 
small  synoptic  museum ;  the  Leidy  collection  of  parasites ; 
the  Cope  collection  of  vertebrate  osteology ;  the  Hyrtl  collec- 
tion of  fish  skeletons ;  and  the  Wheatley  collection  of  fresh 
water  mollusks.  The  three  last  named  collections  came  to 
the  University  through  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Cope. 
The  collections  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and 
Biology  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  likewise 
afford  facilities  for  study. 

The  Biological  Club,  composed  of  instructors  and  gradu- 
ate students,  meets  monthly  to  consider  original  papers, 
present  reviews  of  recent  important  literature,  and  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  of  general  biological  interest. 
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XVI.  GEOLOGY  AND  MTNERALOG1 

Assistant  Professor  Brown,  Chairman;   \>\.   Ehrenfeld 

Majors — Geology  ;  Mineralogy. 

Minors— I.  Geology,  A  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and  either  6  or  7. 
2.  Mineralogy,  B  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8. 

A.    GEOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown.  "ours, 

per  week. 

1.  Historical  Geology    (Tu.,  2) 1 

2.  Lithology  and  Petrography  (Tu.,  12) 1 

4.  Chemical  Geology  (Second  Term)    (Tu.,  9) 1 

Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical  Geology  (First  Term)    (Tu.,  9) 1 

laboratory  courses. 

(Tu.,  10-12;  3-5.) 

Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

5.  Historical   Geology    (Unit  Course) 2 

6.  Lithology  and  Petrography  (Unit  Course) 2 

7.  Paleontology   ( Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  excursions    (Half  Course) 2 

B.  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography   (First  Term) 

(S.,  9) 1 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy   ( S.,  12) 1 

3.  Chemical  and  Synthetic  Mineralogy  (Second  Term)   (S.,  9)    1 

LABORATORY    COURSES. 

(Tu.,  3-5;  S.,  10-12.) 
Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

4.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography  (Unit  Course)  2 

5.  Systematic   study  of  mineral   species  in  collections    (Unit 
Course) 2 
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Hours 
per  week. 

6.  Determination    of    minerals    by    physical    and   pyrogenetic 
properties  ( Unit  Course) 2 

7.  Synthetic  Mineralogy  ( Unit  Course) 2 

8.  Field  excursions  to  neighboring  localities  (Half  Course) . .  2 


In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museum. 
Other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineralogical  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group, 
Power  machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  rocks;  'the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals ; 
the  goniometer  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work 
in  mathematical  and  physical  crystallography;  the  dark 
room  is  arranged  for  photographic  work,  including  photo- 
micography.  A  special  alcove  in  the  Library  reading  room 
oontains  the  works  and  journals  on  geology  and  mineralogy 
most  frequently  consulted  by  the  student;  while,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Museum  is  supplied  with  those  works  of  reference 
necessary  for  the  courses  in  practical  paleontology  and 
mineralogy. 
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GRADUATE  DBPABTMBNT  FOR  WOMKN. 


BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D., 
Provost,  and  ex-ofhcio  President. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  Ph.  D.,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  (Cantab.),  Miss  Frances  E.  BSnnett, 

Richard  Wood,  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie, 

Wm.  A.  Lamberton,  A.  M.,Litt.  D.,  Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D., 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D.,     Miss  Bertha  Dechert, 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D.,  Mrs.  John  B.  McMaster, 

Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Ph.  D.,  Mrs.  Felix  E.  Schelling. 


Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  As  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  courses  of  in 
struction  are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to  the  same 
degrees.  A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
immediately  preoeding.  The  Graduate  Department  provides  ac- 
commodations for  board  and  residence  for  women  students  in  a 
building  presented  by  the  late  Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  called  Bennett  House,  which  is  situated  conveniently 
at  ithe  corner  of  Walnut  and  Thirty-fourth  streets.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  rooms  are  sett  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  holding 
Fellowships,  while  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  rent,  with  board,  to 
other  women  students. 

RENTALS  AND  FEES. 

Room  rent  is  chargeable  for  the  academic  year,  and  is  payable 
in  advance,  one-half  on  entering  and  one-half  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term.    No  room  will  be  rented  without  board. 

A  deposit  of  five  (5.00)  dollars  is  required  from  each  student  to 
cover  possible  damage.  Any  balance  remaining  will  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

For  further  information  as  to  rentals,  apply  to  Edward  W. 
Mumford,  Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  are  two  in  number,  estab- 
lished by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Colonel  Bennett.  They  are  given 
annually  to  women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The 
incumbent  must  be  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  and  during  the 
term  of  her  Fellowship  must  reside  in  Bennett  House.  Appoint- 
ments may  be  twice  renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman 
student  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  provisions  are  the 
same  as  those  attached  to  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Fellowships  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bennett  and 
Pepper  Fellowships,  with  the  additional  provision  that  only  women 
who  intend  to  teach  are  eligible. 

These  Fellowships  cover  tuition  fees,  board  and  lodging,  wkh 
twenty-five   (25.00)    dollars  additional  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Alumnae  Fellowship  for  Women  was  founded  by  the 
Alumnae  and  other  women  who  had  formerly  been  students  of  the 
University.  It  is  guaranteed  until  1901,  and  its  value  is  four  hun- 
dred (400.00)  dollars  and  free  tuition.  Applicants  must  hold  a  sat- 
isfactory baccalaureate  degree,  must  have  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  and  must  have  had  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  reside  in  Bennett  House 
while  working  at  this  University.  If  she  is  reappointed,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  may  allow  her  to  work  at  any  university,  here  or 
abroad. 

Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on 
the  ground  of  special  attainments  in  advanced  work.  For  applica- 
tions for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary blank  forms,  address  Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  All  applications  should  be  received 
not  later  than  March  1  in  each  year. 


*  For  Scholarships  open  to  women,  see  page  22. 
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LIST  OF  sti  m:\rs. 


FELLOWS  AM)  SCHOLARS. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Senior  Fellows. 
In  European  History: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

William  Fairley,  Waquoit,  Mass.        213  De  Kalb  Square. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1878,  1883),  D.  D.  (Beloit,  1896),  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania, 
1897).     Senior  Fellow  in  European  History,  1897-1898. 

In  Economics: 
Edward  Sherwood  Meade,     Youngstown,  O.       no  S.  17th  St. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (DePauw,  1896  ;  Pennsylvania,  1899).  Graduate  student  and  Fel- 
low, Chicago,  1896-1898.     Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  1898-1899. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Martin  Schiitze,  Philadelphia,  210  S.  37th  St. 

Graduate  of  Gymnasium  of  Giistrow,  Mrcklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  1886. 
Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Student,  Universities  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and 
of  Rostock,  1886-1889.     Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  1897-1899. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIP. 
In  English: 
Joseph  Vincent  Crowne,         Philadelphia,  1642  Francis  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (St.  Joseph's  College,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1898,  1899).    Grad- 
uate student,  1896-1898.     Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1898-1899. 


HONORARY  FELLOWSHIPS. 

In  Botany: 

Adelina  Frances  Schively,     Philadelphia,  1503  Centennial  Ave. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897). 
Assistant  in  Bi  log3r,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia.  Honorary  Fellow 
in  Botany,  1897  to  date. 

In  Biology: 

Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  West  Chester. 

A.  B  ,  S.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  M  (Muhlenberg,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1891).  Ph.  D.  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1893).  Instructor  in  Biology,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 
Honorary  Fellow  in  Botany,  1897  to  date. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Fellows. 
In  Philosophy: 
Hartley  Burr  Alexander,        Lincoln,  Neb.,        3314  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.   (University  of  Nebraska,   1897).     Graduate  student,   University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1897-1898.    Harrison  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1898-1899. 
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In  Political  Science: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

William  Harvey  Allen,  Duluth>  Minn.,        Dorm.  422,  E. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Chicago,  1897).  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-1896. 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1896-1897.  Graduate  student  and  Fel 
low,  Chicago,  1897-1898.    Harrison  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  1898-1899. 

In  Classical  Languages: 
Barclay  White  Bradley,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  411,  B. 

A.  B  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages,  1897- 
1898.    Harrison  Fellow  in  Classical  Language,  1898-1899. 

In  Economics: 

Frederick  Albert  Cleveland,  New  Whatcom,       Dorm.  228,  G. 

Wash. 

Ph.  B.  (De  Pauw  1890).  Law  student,  1890-1892.  Practising  lawyer,  1892-1896. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-1899.  Author  of  "  Annotations 
to  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,"  1894,  Supplement,  1896  ;  "  Growth 
of  Democracy  in  the  United  States,"  1898;  "Legislative  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States  Relative  to  Capital  and  Labor,"  1898,  etc. 

In  Biology: 
Henry  Shoemaker  Conard,  Lansdowne. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1894,  1895).  Graduate  student,  Haverford,  1894-1895. 
Teacher  of  Science,  Westtown  Friends'  School,  1895-1899. 

In  English: 
John  Lyouis  Haney,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  nth  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English  and  History,  1898- 
1899. 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 

Ulysses  Sherman  Hanna,        Selma,  Ind.,  3921  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.   (University  of  Indiana,   1895-1898).     Graduate  student,  Indiana, 
1895-1899.    Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Indiana,  1895  to  date. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Orlando  Faulkland  Lewis,  Tufts  College, Mass.,  Dorm.  341,  E. 

A.  B.,  A.  M  (Tufts  College,  1895,  1897).  Assistant  in  Modern  Languages,  Tufts 
College,  1895-1897.  Student  University  of  Munich,  1897-1898.  Harrison  Fel- 
low in  Germanics,  1898-1899. 

In  European  History: 
William  Ezra  Lingelbach,      Toledo,  Ohio.  Dorm.  228,  G. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Toronto,  1894).  Fellow  in  French,  Toronto,  1894-1895. 
Student,  Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1896.  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1897- 
1898.  Instructor  at  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich., 
1898-1899. 

In  Romanic  Languages: 
Daniel  Ernest  Martell,  Philadelphia,  3743  Spruce  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    Harrison  Scholar  in  Modern  Languages,  1898-1899. 

In  Pedagogy: 
Ira  Bennett  McNeal,  Harrisburg,  2158.33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1898).     Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899. 


STUDENTS. 

///  Chemisti  y: 
Name.  Residence.  .   tddreu 

Thomas  Maynard  Taylor,       Oberlin,  ().,  3603  Saiisom  St. 

B.  s.  (Oberlin,  1897).    Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897- : 

/;/  American  History: 
Claude HalsteadVanTyne,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,      669  N.  34th  St. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Michigan,  1896).     Student,  Heidelberg,  Leipzig  and  Parll 

June,  1896,  to  November,  1897.     Harrison  Fellow  in   American  History    180H- 
1899.  ^ 

Fellows  at  Large. 
In  Chemistry: 

Gilbert  Hillhouse  Boggs,       Athens,  Ga.,  603  S.  42d  St. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Ga.,  1896).     Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1899. 

In  English: 
Morris  William  Croll,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  224,  H. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1889,1892.)  Graduate  student,  Harvard. 
1893-1895.  Instructor  in  English,  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1895- 
1899. 

In  Sociology: 
James  Edward  Hagerty,         La  Porte,  Ind.,        3921  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Indiana,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1896-1897, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1897-1898.    Berlin  and  Halle,  1898-1899. 

In  Zoology: 
John  Raymond  Murlin,  Minden,  Ohio,        3754  Powelton  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).    Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899. 

In  Classical  Languages: 
Nicolaos  Panagis  Vlachos,     Philadelphia,  3703  Aspen  St. 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  of  Haarlem,  Holland.  Student,  University  of  Amster- 
dam, 1897-1898.    Pennsylvania,  1898-1899. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  Physics: 

Charles  Tyndall  Evans,  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,     Dorm.  303,  A. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1896).   Instructor  in  Science,  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  1896-1899. 


THE  ALUMNA  FELLOWSHIP  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  Mathematics: 

Roxana  Hay  ward  Vivian,      Boston,  Mass.,         3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1894).    Graduate  student,  Wellesley,  1896-1898.    Alumnee  Fel- 
low in  Mathematics,  1898-1899. 
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ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 

In  European  History: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Caroline  Colvin,  Williamsburg,  3350  Walnut  St. 

Ind., 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1893).     Instructor  in  History,  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  1893- 
1898.      Bennett  Fellow  in  European  History,  1898-1899. 

In  American  History: 

Lolabel  House,  Waco,  Texas,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Nashville,  1893;  Chicago,  1898).     Graduate  student,  Chicago,  sum- 
mers  of  1895,  1896  and  from  June,  1897,  to  September,  1898  (seven  quarters). 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

In  Chemistry: 

Margaret  Baxter  MacDon-     State  College,  Pa.,    3350  Walnut  St. 
aid, 
B.  S.  (Mount  Holyoke,  1898.)     Graduate  student,  Bryn  Mawr,  1897-1899. 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 
In  Sociology: 

Emily  Fogg,  Chicago,  111.,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Chicago,  1897).  Graduate  student  and  Fellow  in  Political 
Science,  Bryn  Mawr,  1897-1898.  Scholar  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1 898- 1 899. 

In  Zoology: 

Caroline  Burling  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  3350  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Graduate  student,  1898-1899. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Scholars. 
In  Romanic  Languages: 
George  William  Bacon,  Swarthmore. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 

In  Philosophy: 
Frank  Goess  Bossert,  Philadelphia,  1309  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 

In  Zoology: 
Harry  Fox,  Philadelphia,  5603  Germantown  Av. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 

In  English: 
Henry  Downing  Jacobs,         Philadelphia,  7301  Germantown  A  v. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 


STUDENTS. 

In  Economics: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Henry  John  Nelson,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  443,  K. 

B.  S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 

In    Greek: 
Henry  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Norristown,  [622  Swede  St.] 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 

In  History: 

Milton  Bigler  Wise,  Philadelphia,  21 11  Marvine  St. 

Pennsylvania,  1899). 

OTHER  STUDENTS. 

Banes,  Robert  Coleman,         Philadelphia,  2021  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1889).    Botany,  third  year. 

Beach,  Robert  Mills,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Student  at  Yale,  1879-1881.  B.  D.  (Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895).     Mediaeval  History,  third  year. 

Blaine,  Mary  Maxwell,  Springfield,  Mo.,    3350  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  (Drury  College,  1898).  Graduate  student  in  Mathematics  and  Assistant 
in  Mathematics,  Drury,  1898-1899.     Mathematics,  first  year. 

Burnham,  Smith,  West  Chester. 

Ph.  B.  (Albion  College,  1892).  Instructor  in  History,  Albion  College,  1892-1897. 
Professor  of  History,  1897-1898.  Professor  of  History,  West  Chester  St*te 
Normal  School,  1898  to  date.  Graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  two 
quarters,  1897.    American  History,  first  year/ 

Carstens,  Christian  Carl,         Marshalltown,         3703  Woodland  Ave. 

Iowa, 

A.  B.  (Iowa  College,  1891).  Principal  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
1891-1899.     Sociology,  first  year. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,   Philadelphia,  4023  Ogden  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1892).    English,  fourth  year. 

Chapin,  Arthur  Thomas,        Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  [320  E.  Broad  St., 

Chester,  Pa.] 

A.  B.  (Denison  University,  1896).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Chester  (Pa.) 
High  School,  1897  to  date.    Greek,  second  year. 

Coffeen,  Harry  Clay,  Champaign,  111.,      125  N.  63d  St. 

B.  S.  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  M.  S.  (Illinois,  1898,  1899).  Graduate 
student  and  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Illinois,  1898-1899. 
Mathematics,  first  year. 

Cole,  Thomas  Sessions,  Chester. 

A.  B.  (Brown,  1886).  Principal  of  Chester  High  School,  1890  to  date.  Latin, 
fifth  year.     Absent  on  leave  1899-1900. 

Converse,  Mary  Eleanor,        Philadelphia,  1610  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1898).    Sociology,  first  year. 
Pean,  Lee  Maltbie,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Andover,  Mass. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Yale,  18Q6-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Indo- 
European  Philology,  1897-1899.  Absent  on  leave,  1899-1900,  Indo-European 
Philology,  third  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Du  Hadway,  Raymond,  Milton,  Del.,  3601  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Delaware  College,  1894).  Graduate  student,  do.  1894-5.  Principal,  Pub- 
lic Schools  1897-9.     Mathematics,  first  year. 

Baston,  Burton  Scott,  Philadelphia,  224  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Graduate  student  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1898-1899.  Mathematics,  first  year. 

Ebaugh,  William  Clarence,  Philadelphia,  3741  Lancaster  Ave. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    Chemistry,  first  year. 

Ellis,  Charles  Calvert,  Baltimore,  Md.       2250  N.  Carlisle  St. 

A  B.  (Juniata  College,  1898).  Instructor  in  English  literature,  Juniata  Col- 
lege, 1898-1899.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Evans,  Henry  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Upper  Darby. 

M.  K.  (Lehigh,  1893).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lehigh, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Pennsylvania,  1895  to  date.  Astron- 
omy, fifth  year. 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster,  Jr. ,  Philadelphia,  3457  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).     English,  third  year. 

Galbraith,  Thomas  Robert,    Philadelphia,  2041  E.Susqueh'na  A.v, 

B.  S  in  K.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Cen 
tral  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1897  to  date.  English  literature,  second  year 

Gerhard,  Glase,  Philadelphia,  4047  Spring  Garden  St 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1893).  Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1893-1894 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1894-1897.  Philosophy 
first  year. 

Godfrey,  Aaron  William,'      New  York,  N.  Y. ,  700  Chestnnt  St. 

A.  B.  (New  York  University,  1896).    American  History,  second  year. 

Greene,  Arthur  Maurice,        Philadelphia,  408  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Gtn. 

B.  S.,  M.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1893-1894).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1895  to  date.     Mathematics,  fifth  year. 

Hamilton,  Louis  Pennock,     Washington,  3417  Hamilton  St. 

A.  B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania, 
January  to  June,  1897,  and  1897-1898.     Chemistry,  third  year. 

Hansche,  Maude  Bingham,    Oakland,  Cal.,         3937  Pine  St. 

Ph.  B.  (California,  1896).    English,  third  year.  9 

Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,      Buffalo,  N.  Y.,         3707  Walnut  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Phila- 
delphia.    Psychology,  sixth  year. 

Harris,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia.  913  Diamond  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1895).  Absent  on  leave  at  Halle,  1897-1898,  and  at  Berlin, 
1898-1899.     Political  Economy,  fifth  year. 

llatheway,  Joel,  Peru,  Mass.,  Dorm.  423,  E. 

A.  B.  (Williams,  1899).     German,  first  year. 

Heckman,  Samuel  B,  Union,  Ohio,  Ogontz. 

Ph.  B.  (Earlham,  1893).  A.  B.  (Harvard,  1894).  Graduate  student,  Harvard, 
1894-1895.  Professor  of  English  literature  and  Modern  Languages,  Juniata 
College,  1895-1897.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898.  German, 
second  year. 


STUDENTS. 


Name.  Residence.  City  Addren*. 

Henschen,  George  Newton    Reading.  [258  Penn  St.] 


A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1896).     Instructor  in  Geology  and   Physics    HarrislmtK 


Cressy, 

L.  B.  (Jc 
High  School,  1896  to  date.     Geology,  first  year. 

Hockenberry,  John  Coulter,  Chester. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Indiana,  1898).  Student,  Jena,  September  to  March,  1894- 
1895.  Berlin,  March  and  April,  1895.  Auditor,  Pennsylvania,  1896-189H  Ped 
agogy,  first  year. 

Holcomb,  George  Nahum,     Philadelphia,  1439  N-  T6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Trinity,  1S96).  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Philadel- 
phia, 1896-1899.  American  History,  first  year. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  4731  Lancaster  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Hiram  College,  1899)  .     Hebrew,  first  year. 

Horack,  Frank  Edward,         Iowa  City,  Iowa,      216  S.  37th  St. 

B.  Ph.  (Iowa,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Iowa,  1897-1899.  Chicago,  Summer 
Quarter,  1898.     Political  Science,  first  year. 

Howell,  Mary  Harrison,         Newark,  N.  J.,         3350  Walnut  St. 
A.  B.  (Wells  College,    1896).     Psychology,  third  year. 

Husik,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  616  Morris  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1897,  1899).     Classics,  first  year. 

Jefferson,  Alice  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  4062  Irving  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry,  1897.     Chemistry,  third  year. 

Kern,  Edward  Frank,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  3707  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Tennessee,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Tennessee,  1 897-1898. 
Chemistry,  second  year. 

Kershow,   Carleton   Mont-    Philadelphia,  2019  Spruce  St. 

gomery, 
B.  S.  (Princeton,  1897).    English  and  American  History,  second  year. 

Kimball,  Charlotte,  Canton,  N.  Y.,        433  Christian  St. 

B.  S.  (St.  Lawrence  University,  1892).  Scholar,  College  Settlement,  Philadel- 
phia, 1898  to  date.    Sociology,  first  year. 

Kline,  Whorten  Albert,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Ursinus,  1893,  1894,  1896).  Instructor  in  English  and  Latin, 
Ursinus,  1893  to  date.    Latin,  third  year. 

Kriebel,  Oscar  Schultz,  Pennsburg. 

A.  B  ,  A.  M.  (Oberlin,  1889,  1892).  Principal  Perkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg, 
Pa.,  1892  to  date.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898.  Philosophy, 
second  year. 

Kunkelman,  Merle  Rea,         Atlantic  City,  N.J.,657  N.  nth  St. 

A.  B.  (Thiel  College,  1897).  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mount  Airy,  i8q4- 
1897.  Instructor  in  Classics  and  English,  Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa.. 
1897-1898.    Greek,  second  year. 

Lee,  Francis  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4721  Winsor  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia.    Greek,  fourth  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Lentz,  Edwin  Warren,  Royersford. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1895,  1898).  Ursinus  Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897. 
Dean  of  Ursinus  College  Academy,  1897-1899.     Sociology,  second  year. 

Levi,  Gershom  Benedict,        Philadelphia,  603  Annin  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).     Hebrew,  first  year. 

Lloyd,  Morton  Githens,  Philadelphia. 

B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1896-1899. 
Absent  on  leave  at  Harvard,  1897-T898,  and  at  Berlin,  1898-1899.  Instructor 
in  Physics,  1899  to  date.     Physics,  fourth  year. 

Longwell,  Horace  Craig,        Philadelphia,  4445  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    Philosophy,  first  year. 

Lutes,  Elinor  Seney,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  3723  Spruce  St. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1899).    Sociology,  first  year. 

Maguire,  John  Damien,  Philadelphia,  17 13  S.  18th  St. 

A.  B.  (La  Salle  College,  1886).  S.  T.  I,.  (Catholic  University  of  America,  1894). 
Student,  Overbrook  Seminary,  1886  to  1891.  Post-graduate  student,  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1891-1894.  Student  of  Philology,  Bonn,  1894-1895. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1896-1898.     Latin,  second  year. 

McKeag,  Anna  Jane,  Chambersburg. 

A.  B.  (Wilson  College,  1895).  Frances  Sergeant]  Pepper^Fellow,  1898-1899. 
Psychology,  second  year. 

McKelden,  Alice  Madeleine,  Washington,  D.C.,  3350  Walnut  St. 
A.  B.  (Columbian,  1899).     Mathematics,  first  year. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward,    Philadelphia,  816  N.  nth  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Chicago,  1896).  Professor  of  American  History,  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia.    American  Constitutional  History,  fourth  year. 

McLean,  Charlotte  Freling-  Philadelphia,  277  S.  40th  St. 

huysen, 
A.  B.  iBryn  Mawr,  1899).     English,  first  year. 

McLean,  Francis  Herbert,      New  York,  N.  Y.,    184  Eldridge  St. 

A.  B.  (California,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1894-1895;  Colum- 
bia, 1895-1896.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1897-1898.  Sociology,  third 
year.    Absent  on  leave,  1899-1900. 

Merzbacher,  Isadore,  Reading,  3432  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Penn.sylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages,  1899- 
1900.     Indo-European  Philology,  first  year. 

Metzger,  Floyd  Jay,  Akron,  Ohio,  3713  Woodland  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Buchtel,  1899).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Booth,         Media. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1895).    English,  second  year. 

Miller,  Sarah  Pleis,  Philadelphia,  2009  N.  7th  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899).     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Murlin,  Josephine  S,  Philadelphia,  3754  Powelton  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Ohio   Wesleyan,  1897).    English,  first  year. 

Nelson,  James  Allen,  Urbana,  Ohio.  248  S.  39th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Kenyon  College,  1898).    Zoology,  first  year, 


STUDENTS. 
Name.  Residence  City  Add:  i 

Nichols,  Marie  Louise,  Philadelphia,  r2io  Spring  Garden  St. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  [893).     instructor  In  Biology,  Girls1  N01 
mal  School,  Philadelphia.    Zoology,  sixth  v<  ;u 

Nicolay,  Clara  Leonora,         Philadelphia,  59  High  St.,  Gtn. 

Iv.    L.  A.,    (University   of  Saint    Andrews,    Scotland,    l8q8).     Student,    Victoria 
Lyceum,    Berlin,    Germany,     1882-1885.      University    College,     Nottin 
England,  1889-1897.  student,  University  Correspondence  College,  Cambridge, 

England,  1894-1896.     Romanics,  first  year. 

Ogle,  Harry  Keppele"  Bunt-  Philadelphia,  17 14  Green  St. 

ing, 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1899).     Philosophy,  first  year. 

Orr,  John  Alvin,  Cedarville,  Ohio,     3621  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     History,  second  year. 

Owen,  Daniel  Edward,  Philadelphia,  8  S.  12th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bowdoiti,  1889,  1892).    English,  first  year. 

Parry,  Bllwood  Comly,  Wyncote. 

B.  T,itt.  (Swarthmore,  1897).  Fellow,  Swarthmore,  1898-1899.  Student,  winter 
semester,  Berlin,  1898-1899  ;  spring  semester,  Munich,  1899.  Germanics,  first 
year. 

Polk,  Lyde  Wilson,  Faggs  Manor,  [Eddington.] 

A.  B.  (Wilson  College,  1892).    Latin,  first  year. 

Preston,  Helen  Gertrude,       Philadelphia,  2312  Poplar  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1898).     European  History,  second  year. 

Pugh,  Alexander  le  Fevre,     Elizabeth,  N.  J.,      Temple  College. 

B.  S.  in  Economics   (Pennsylvania,  1899).     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Reber,  Charles  Edgar,  Orrstown,  3252  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Ursinus,  1893,  1895).  Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1897-1898.  Ped- 
agogy, second  year. 

Rex,  Percival  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  4602  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     American  History,  second  year. 

Richter,  Georg  Martin,  Radebeul,  Ger-         212  S.  37th  St. 

many, 

Graduate  of  the  Koenigliches  Gymnasium,  Dresden,  Germany,  1897.  Student 
at  Munich,  two  semesters,  1897-1898  :  Berlin,  one  semester,  1 898-1 899 ;  Hei- 
delberg, one  semester,  1899.  Assistant  in  German,  Pennsylvania,  1899  to  date. 
Germanics,  first  year. 

Riegel,  Charles  Paul,  Cheltenham. 

Overbrook  College,  September,  1882  to  June,  1891.  European  History,  second 
year. 

Rife,  William  Martin,  Narberth. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1898).    Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Rockwell,  George  Ward,        Akron,  Ohio,  3939  Pine  St, 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1898).    Chemistry,  second  year. 

Rodney,  Warren  Brown,         Broomall. 
A.  B.  (Haverford,  1897).    Iratin,  first  year, 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Rohrbach,  Jacob  Hartman,    Philadelphia,  3129  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1887).     Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Rorer,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Jr.,  Glenside. 

A.  B.  (Colorado  College,  1895).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tral High  School.    Astronomy,  fourth  year. 

Rosenbach, Abrahams  Wolf, Philadelphia,  1409  N.  1 8th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    English,  second  year. 

Ross,  Mary  Jane,  Waverly,  N.  J.,       4006  Baring  St. 

A.  B.  (Cornell.  1898).  Student,  Women's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1898- 
1899.     Zoology,  first  year. 

Sargent,  Charles  Lawrence,  Peacedale,  R.  I.,     3412  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture  (Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
1894).  Second  Assistant  Chemist,  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1894-1897.  Graduate  student,  Michigan,  1897-1898.  Chemistry,  sec- 
ond year. 

Savage,  Henry  Chauncey,      Philadelphia,  1223  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1879).  Partial  student,  Pennsylvania  1897-1899.  Mineralogy,  first 
year. 

Schwartz,  George  Washing-  Philadelphia,  1634  West  York  St. 

ton, 
Ph.  B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson,  1883,  1886).     Germanics,  second  year. 

Shaw,  Charles  Hugh,  Delaware,  Ohio,      1849  N.  12th  St. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).  Professor  of  Biology,  Temple  College.  Botany, 
third  year. 

Sheetz,  George  Christian,       Philadelphia,  1553  Palmer  St. 

B.  S.  in  Economics,  (Pennsylvania,  1899).    Economics,  first  year. 

Shimmell,  Lewis  S,  Harrisburg. 

Graduate  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  1875.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Sciences,  Juniata  College,  1880-1882.  Editor  of  The  School  Gazette. 
Author  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Citizen,"  Harrisburg,  1895.  American  His- 
tory, fourth  year. 

Sloane,  Joseph  Cnrtis,  Bellevue,  1901  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1895).  Assistant  in  I^atin  and  Greek,  Delancey  School, 
1895  to  date.    Greek,  first  year. 

Spencer,  Edward  Mitchell,    Philadelphia,  1633  N.  15th  St. 

A.  B.  (Wesleyan,  1899).    English,  first  year. 

Sullivan,  John  James,  Philadelphia,  19 10  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (St.  Joseph's  College,  1896,  1898).  LL.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899). 
Economics,  first  year. 

Taggart,  Walter  Thomas,       Philadelphia,  201 1  Fairmount  Ave. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1896  to 
date.    Chemistry,  third  year. 

Turner,  Abbie  Howe,  Nashua,  N.  H.,        3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Mount  Holyoke,  1896.)  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Mount  Holyoke,  1897- 
1899.    Zoology,  first  year. 


STUDENTS. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Addres*. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Bethlehem,  3707  Walnut  St 

Ph.  B.  (Lafayette,  1896).     Instructor  in  Psychology.     Psychology,  fourth  year. 

Van  Kirk,  Walter  Mosely,     Philadelphia,  1333  Pine  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).     English,  first  year. 

Vedder,  Edward  Bright,         Chester. 

Ph.  B.  (Rochester,  1898).     Zoology,  second  year. 

Waldo,    Edward   Harden-     Philadelphia,  5709  Ashland  Ave. 

bergh, 

A.  B.  (Amherst,  1898).  M.  E.  (Cornell,  1890).  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania,  1894  to  date.     Chemistry,  first  year. 

Wallace,  Robert  Burns,  Philadelphia,  1805  S.  17th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Student,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
Theological  Seminary  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  1896- 
1898.    Hebrew,  first  year. 

Walton,  Mabel  L,  N.  Adams,  Mass.,    1725  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Smith,  1894).    Germanics,  first  year. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  3533  Locust  St. 

Cert.  Fin.andEcon.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896,  1899).  Political  Economy,  third 
year. 

Weithaase,  Paul  Emil,  Philadelphia,  3916  Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bucknell,  1898,  1899).     Germanics,  first  year. 

Wesselhoeft,  Edward  Charles,  Philadelphia,        4407  Sansom  St. 

Graduate  of  the  Real-Schule  (Johanneum)  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  1877.  In- 
structor in  German,  1891  to  date.    Germanics,  third  year. 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Philadelphia,  229  Upsal  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1891).  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  English,  1891- 
1892.    Instructor  in  English,  1897  to  date.    English,  third  year. 

Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  4269  Viola  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).     English,  sixth  year. 

White,  William  Curtis,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Trinity,  1897).  Student  at  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,    1897  to  date.    Hebrew,  first  year. 

Wilcox,  Margaret  Sophia,      Philadelphia,  Greene  and  Carpenter 

)  Sts.,  Gtn. 

Ph.  B.  (South  Dakota,  1898).    English,  first  year. 

Willis,  Clarence  Addison,      Philadelphia,  1625  Master  St. 

M.  S.  (Stevens  Institute,  1889).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893- 
1894.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Girard  College,  1894  to  date.  Mathematics, 
second  year. 

Willis,  John  Milton,  Philadelphia,  3601  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Swarthmore,  1894).    Chemistry,  fourth  year. 

Yocum,  Albert  Duncan,  Millville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1889).  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Millville,  N.  J.  Pedagogy, 
fourth  year. 
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AUDITORS. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Alexieff,  Alexandra,  St.  Petersburg,         4509  Springfield  Ave. 

Russia, 
Student  at  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  1891-1895.    Sociology,  first  year. 

Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  15 12  Porter  St. 

Pedagogy,  seventh  year. 

Balderston,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  140  N.  1 6th  St. 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  1885  to  date.  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  fourth  year. 

Burns,  Robert  Lott,  Philadelphia,  24  E.  Clapier  St.,  Gtn. 

Supervising  Principal,  1893  to  date.    Pedagogy,  seventh  year. 

Cooper,  Milton  Conard,  Philadelphia,  1447  Venango  St. 

Graduate,  Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  1889.  Special  student,  1895-1897. 
Pedagogy,  fourth  year. 

Fennimore,  Beulah  Ann,        Jenkintown. 

Graduate  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1883.  Teachers'  Courses  in  English, 
1895-1897.     English ,  second  year. 

Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay,         Philadelphia,  1 100  Ellsworth  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1894.  Economics,  second  year. 
Hanley,  Guy  William,  Philadelphia,  1850  N.  27th  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1892.  Pedagogy,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  first  year. 

Hart,  Susan  Josephine,  Philadelphia,  6101  Baynton  St. 

Special  student,  Wellesley,  1882-1883  ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1889-1890.     Botany,  Zoology,  Sociology,  Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Horner,  Charlesanna,  Hurffville,  N.  J.,     [Wayne.] 

Latin,  first  year. 

Keifer,  Lillie  Harding,  Philadelphia,  4908  Baltimore  Ave. 

Graduate  of  Pittsburgh  High  School,  1898.  Student  at  Drexel  Institute,  1898- 
1899.     Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  first  year, 

Keller,  Harriet  Brown,  Philadelphia,  611  E.  Chelten  Ave., 

Gtn. 

Student,  Teachers'  Courses,  Pennsylvania,  1896-1899.     Pedagogy,  first  year. 

Long,  William  John,  Philadelphia,  2254N.  18th  St. 

Graduate  of  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1891.    Romanics,  second  year. 

McCarthy,  Edith,  Philadelphia,  223  S.  42d  St. 

Hearer,  Bryn  Mawr,  1897-1898.    Romanics,  first  year. 

McKeag,  George  Brinton,      Washington,  3263  Woodland  Ave. 

Student,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  1894-May,  1898.    Germanics,  first  year. 

Meeteer,  Henrietta  Josephine,  Camden,  N.  J.,        [201  State  St.] 
Teachers'  Courses  in  Latin,  1896-1898.    Latin,  second  year. 

Prichard,  Mary  Frothing-       Philadelphia,  128  W.  Washington 

ham,  Lane,  Gtn. 

Teachers'  Courses,  Pennsylvania,  three  years.    English,  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Addrei 

Rakestraw,  Lydia,  Christiana,  22(1  and  N.  College 

Ave. 
Swarthmore,  1895,  to  January,  1897.     English,  first  year. 

Reese,  Ward  Winter,  Lancaster,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Student,  Trinity,  1891-1894 ;  Harvard,   1894-1898.    Protestant   Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass.,   1896-1898.     Sociology  and   Bthic 
year. 

Robb,  James  Irvin,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Graduate  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Pedagogy,  second  year. 

Schlauch,  William  Storb,       Philadelphia,  1815  Cayuga  St. 

Graduate,  Millersville  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  1896.  Mathematics,  second 
year. 

Shroy,  John  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  1608  Diamond  St. 

Graduate  Millersville  (Pennsylvania),  State  Normal  School,  1887.  Supervis- 
ing  Principal.     Pedagogy,    fifth  year. 

Stevenson,  Josiah  Thomas,    Atco,  N.  J. 

Graduate,  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  1894.  Student,  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary,  1895-1896;  Princeton,  1896-1898.  Partial  student,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1898-1899.     Philosophy,  first  year. 

Ussher,  Sydney  Lahmire       West  Chester. 
Neville, 
Associate  in  Arts,  McGill,  1887.    Theological  Seminary,  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,    Philadelphia,    1891-1894.     B.   D.  Theological   Seminary,  Reformed 
Episcopal   Church,  Philadelphia,  1899.     Psychology,  third  year. 

Waldo,  Thomas  Evans,  East  Las  Vegas,       3600  Chestnut  St. 

New  Mexico, 
Ethics  and  Psychology,  first  year. 

Warner,  Elizabeth  Willetts,  Philadelphia,  140  N.  16th  St. 

English,  first  year. 

Watters,  Leon  Hamline,         Media. 

Principal  Media  Public  School.    English  Philology,  first  year. 

Ziegler,  Howard  Philip,         Reading,  3449  Walnut  St. 

Graduate  of  Reading    High  School,  1890  ;   Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
1892-1894,  and  1895-1896.    Special  student  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  1896- 
3  1899.    Chemistry,  first  year. 


CORRECTIONS  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1900. 

Students. 

Withdrawn. 
Gerhard,  Glase. 
Godfrey,  Aaron  William. 
Kriebel,  Oscar  Schultz. 
Riegel,  Charles  Paul. 
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Matriculated. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Kriebel,  Alvin  Cassell,  I^ansdale. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).    German,  first  year. 

Kdsall,  Margaret  Tilestone,  Philadelphia,  1339  Pine  St. 

A.  B.  (Radcliffe,  1895).    English,  first  year. 


Auditors. 
Registered. 

Fox,  Hannah  Ashley,  Philadelphia,  301  S.  8th  St 

Graduate  High  School,  West  Springfield,  Mass.     Principal  of  James  Forten 
Elementary  Manual  Training  School.    Pedagogy,  second  year. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an 
area  of  over  fifty-five  acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from 
the  various  railroad  stations  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as 
follows:  from  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of 
about  fifteen  minutes;  or,  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
depot,  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by 
car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about 
five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Accommodation  for  students  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred 
is  provided  in  the  present  dormitory  system,  which  is  described  at 
length  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogue.  Plans,  prices,  and  all  other 
information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  "Commons/'  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about  seven  hun- 
dred students  can  obtain  board. 

In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  from  five  dollars  per  week  upwards.  Upon 
application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments 
(see  Administrative  Officers,  following) ,  lists  of  approved  boarding 
houses  may  be  seen. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Catalogue 
4s  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy  (paper  cover),  or  at  thirty-five 
cents  if  sent  by  mail. 

Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to  the  separate 
Departments  of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  (liberal 
and  scientific)  offered  in  the  College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and  address.  Such  applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  several  departments. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University^  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Administrative 
Officers,  following)  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  175 1  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened. 
Two  years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Perm,  the  proprietaries  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  pro- 
ficiency which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members 
to  a  degree.  This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a 
collegiate  charter.  In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  desig- 
nated the  institution  as  the  "College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  college, 
and  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
belief.  Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they 
urged  the  trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles 
which  should  be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly,  they 
resolved  that  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious 
belief  should  ever  enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  college  or  of  appointing  its  officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  by  the  Assembly  as  a  pretext  for  ousting  the  trustees, 
and  incorporating  a  new  institution,  entitled  the  "University  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  was  vested  all  and  singular  the 
rights  of  the  old  corporation.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work 
for  both  institutions,  a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  pro- 
jected. In  1 791,  this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legisla- 
ture, and  the  name  "University  of  Pennsylvania"  conferred  upon 
the  united  institutions. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  depart 
ments,  established  at  the  dates  indicated: 

(1740.  Charitable  School ;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 

175 1.  The  College. 

1765.  The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1790-1850.     The  Department  of  Law. 

1874.  The  University  Hospital. 

1878.  The  Department  of  Dentistry. 

1882.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1891.*  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

1892.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

*  Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  General  Offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Provost — Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 
General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Vice-Provost — Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets.  Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Secretary — Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street.  Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays. 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,  101  College  Hall.  Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

Treasurer — George  L.  Harrison,  Jr. 
General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  105  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — William  Draper  Lewis,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Office    in    the    Law    Department    Building,    Thirty-fourth    and 

Chestnut  Streets.    Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.    Saturdays, 

9  A.   M.  to   10  A.    M. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  Medical  Hall.     Office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  Dental  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard   Pearson, 
B.  S.,  V.  M.  D. 
Office,  Veterinary  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  Streets.     Office 
hours,  8.30  A.  m.  to  12  M.,  daily. 

Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward 
W.  Mumford,  Ph.  B. 
Office,  103  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.,  daily. 
The  Registrar's  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 
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SUMMARIES. 

GENERAL,  SUMMARIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College 

Department  of  Philosophy 

"    Law 

"         "     Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

"        "     Veterinary  Medicine 

Emeritus  Professors 


Duplications 
Total    . 


107 
5i 
17 
95 

4 
42 
24 

4 


Students. 
School  of  Arts 421 


344 
79 

265 


The  College  <    Towne  Scientific  School 338 

I   Courses  for  Teachers 


1006 


Department  of  Philosophy  .... 
11   Law 

11  "   Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Dentistry 

<<  «   Veterinary  Medicine 


247. 


168 

347 

566 

18 

4i7 
60 


Duplications 
Total    . 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


-2582 
9 

2573 


Africa 1 

Alabama 4 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 1 

Australia 7 

Austria 1 

Brazil 2 

California 17 

Canada 17 

China 2 

Colorado   .....    3 


Connecticut .   .    .    .33 
Costa  Rica    ....    4 

Cuba 4 

Delaware 34 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .    4 

Ecuador    2 

England 8 

Florida 3 

France 2 

Georgia 2 

Germany 5 


Holland 1 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 21 

Indiana 9 

Iowa 15 

Italy 1 

Ireland 3 

Jamaica 3 

Japan 1 

Kansas 7 

Kentucky 8 
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Leeward  Islands 
Louisiana  .   . 
Maine    .    .    . 
Maryland  .   . 
Massachusetts 
Mexico  .    .    . 
Michigan  .    . 
Minnesota    . 
Mississippi    . 
Missouri    .    . 
Nebraska  .    . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico 


i 

3 

25 
22 

54 

4 

'4 

2 

2 

1 1 

1 

5 

150 
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New  York 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua     . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio   .... 
Oregon  .    .    . 
Pennsylvania 
Porto  Rico    . 
Rhode  Island 
Russia    .    .    . 
Scotland    .    . 
South  Carolina 
Spain 


107   Switzerland 
9  Tennessee 

1  Texas  .  . 
8  Utah  .  . 
r    Vermont  . 

53    Virginia   . 

2  Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin   .    . 


1787 
5 

3 

1 

6 

.    2 


Duplications 


3 

4 
8 
4 
2 

7 
3 
10 

16 

2582 
9 


Total 2573 


HOUSTON  HALL  AND  DORMITORIES- 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place  where  all 
may  meet  on  common  ground  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  avail- 
able facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  healthy  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading-room, 
with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  smoking-rooms, 
billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspond- 
ence room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath  room,  including 
shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy 
rooms ;  a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ;  rooms  for  the  univer- 
sity papers  and  other  organizations;  a  dark  room  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership  in 
which  any  student  or  officer  of  instruction  is  eligible.  The  cost  of 
membership  is  two  (2.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two  open 
courts.  Copies  of  plans  of  the  dormitories,  indicating  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  information,  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  E.  W.  Mumford,  College  Hall. 
Prices  for  single  rooms  range  from  $50  to  $105  per  annum,  and  for 
double  rooms  from  $180  to  $210. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study,  with 
two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single  occu- 
pant. All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system,  all 
doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase 
are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the 
double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The 
University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following  furniture:  bed- 
stead, mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet 
china. 

DINING  HALL. 

A  Dining  Hall,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  dormi- 
tories, furnishes  good  table  board  at  $3.50  a  week.  This  price 
includes,  service. 
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FACULTY,  1900-1901. 
CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 
EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and  Prof 
of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com 

parative  Philology. 
JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 
HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Rev.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual 

and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro 

fessor  of  Semitic  Philology  and  Archaeology. 
MORRIS    JASTROW,    Jr.,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Semitic    Lan- 
,        guages. 
WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.   M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
FELIX   E.    SCHELLING,   A.    M.,    Ph.    D.,   Professor   of  English 

Literature. 
ARTHUR    W.    GOODSPEED,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Physics. 
EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE   E.    FISHER,   A.    M.,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant   Professor   of 

Mathematics. 
EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 
HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 
ALFRED  GUDEMAN,   Ph.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
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♦MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

*EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce. 

*LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

SAMUEL  McC.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology. 

LECTURERS,  1900-1901. 

tDANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,   B.   S.,   Ph.   D.,   Germanic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 
GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 

*  Absent  on  Public  Business. 

f  Since  going  to  press,  Dr.  Shumway  has  been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Germanic  Languages'and  Literatures, 
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ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 

CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  English. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  Ph.  D.,  American  Constitutional  History. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 

OWEN  LOUIS  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  EHRENFELD,  Ph.  D.,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  Monetary  Problems. 

Rev.  ALBERT  T.  CLAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic 

Archaeology. 
HENRY  W.  F.  LORENZ,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 
STEWART  CULIN,  Ethnology  and  American  Archaeology. 
RAYMOND  M.  ALDEN,  Ph.  D.,  English. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1900- 1901. 
Assistant  Professor  Newbold,  Dean,  Chairman  ex-oflicio;  Professor 
Smith,    Vice-Provost,   ex-ofUcio;    Professor    Lamberton,    Pro- 
fessor Fullerton,   Professor   Patten,   Professor  Macfarlane, 
Professor  Learned. 


The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The  instruction  is 
intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  a  full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others, 
however,  may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department,  under  the 
provisions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1901-1902  will  open  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  190 1. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   COURSES. 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups: 

1.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  Ethnology  and  Archaeology. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology, 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic  Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
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9.  History. 

10.  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  "Group  Committee."  To  the  several  Group  Committees 
are  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the 
oversight  of  students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used:  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to 
the  standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group 
Committee. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters, 
Philosophy,  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
uate work  selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  candidacy  for  a 
degree. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  this 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  are  allowed  to 
pursue  courses  in  other  Departments,  by  the  concurrent  action  in 
writing  of  the  respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
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tion  card:  no  student  who  cannol  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  arc  good  only  for  the 
year  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year.  For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  any  person  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  officer  of  instruction,  be  admitted  as  an  "auditor"  to  any 
course. 

CANDIDACY. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted,  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree,  must  make  special 
application  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  apply  for  candidacy  as  soon  as  possible  after  matricu- 
lation. 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  worked  for  some  months 
in  the  Department,  and  has  become  known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant proposes  to  take  his  major  subject  and  must  contain: 

(a)  Certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  and  German.  These  certificates  must 
be  signed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  cor- 
responding linguistic  groups. 

(b)  A  statement  of  his  previous  work,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  accompanied  by  any  diploma  or  certificate  which 
he  may  possess,  and  also  any  papers  which  he  may  have  written, 
and  suitable  evidence  of  any  other  original  work  he  may  have 
done. 

Students  who  have  been  granted  Fellowships  are  ipso  facto 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  provided  only  that 
a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  was  among  the  conditions  pre- 
requisite to  the  granting  of  the  Fellowship. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  construed  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six 
standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.    Work  done  at 
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other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group  Committees 
in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  under  the 
following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required 
of  him  by  the  Group  Committee  with  which  he  takes  his  major  work, 
provided  the  total  amount  of  his  resident  work  be  not  less  than 
twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  who  now  de- 
sires to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  committee. 

(b)  To  a  student  who  is  temporarily  working  in  residence  at  an- 
other university,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University 
to  take  his  degree. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Master  of 
Arts  (A.  M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.  D.). 

All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examina- 
tions, or  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed  conditions.  The  re- 
quirements hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  mini- 
mum requirements  only;  and  it  remains  within  the  power  of  any 
Group  Committee  to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  the  examination  for 
a  higher  degree.  All  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment in  June. 

THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  by  this  Faculty,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committees  offering  them,  but  need  not  pursue  them  simulta- 
neously. He  must  then  present  himself  for  written  examinations 
under  the  direction  of  his  instructors.  If  he  successfully  passes  these 
examinations  he  will  be  presented  by  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  Faculty  will 
inquire  into  his  credentials,  and  if  they  are  found  satisfactory,  will 
recommend  him  for  the  degree. 
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THE   DOCTOR'S   DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  re 
nition    of    marked    ability    and    high    attainments    in    some    definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor 
upon  any  candidate  who  has  not  completed  in  this  University,  or  in 
other  universities,  twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 
The  aim  of  the  latter  requirement  is  to  ensure  the  candidate's  hav- 
ing had  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  academic  years  of  resident 
work,  under  competent  direction,  as  a  foundation  for  the  private 
reading  and  research  which  constitutes  the  more  important  part  of 
his  work.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already  had  a  good  under- 
graduate course,  and  pursues  in  graduate  work  the  same  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  undergraduate,  will  usually 
be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years;  but  students  whose  col- 
lege training  has  been  in  any  respect  defective,  or  who  cannot  devote 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known 
as  his  principal  or  major  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group;  al- 
though the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in 
other  groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor 
subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  out- 
side the  group  in  which  the  major  lies,  but  in  every  case  the  minor 
subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some 
recognized  and  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion 
of  the  minor  subjects  must  comprise  not  less  than  eight,  and  not 
more  than  twelve,  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
major  work,  besides  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  as  required 
by  the  rules. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent 
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research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies. 

The  thesis,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed;  and  250  copies  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the  candidate  is  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree.  Should  the  cost  of  printing  the 
thesis,  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Dean,  exceed  $75,  the  Uni- 
versity may  assume  any  further  expense,  provided  such  expense  does 
not  exceed  $50. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  his  instructors.  Examinations 
in  a  minor  may  be  held  at  any  time  approved  by  the  Group  Commit- 
tee in  charge  of  that  minor.  The  examinations  in  the  major  will  not 
be  held  until  the  candidate  has  completed  all  the  resident  and  lecture 
work  required  by  the  rules  of  this  Department  and  by  the  Group 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  major,  nor  will  any  candidate  be  ad- 
mitted to  those  examinations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of  such  work 
in  this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  thesis  be  com- 
pleted before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final  examinations  in 
the  major. 

After  these  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  printed  thesis 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Dean,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  by  a  representative  of  the  Group  Committee 
in  charge  of  his  major  work.  The  presenter  will  make  a  statement 
of  the  academic  life  of  the  candidate,  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
his  formal  written  examinations,  of  the  scope  and  value  of  his 
thesis,  and  will  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  on  behalf  of  the 
Group  Committee  in  question  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  Dean 
will  certify  that  the  candidate  has  complied  with  all  the  formal  rules 
of  the  Faculty  governing  such  cases.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty 
will  then  be  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter  any 
questions  he  may  desire.  Upon  this  evidence  the  Faculty  will  then 
decide  by  vote  whether  the  candidate  shall  or  shall  not  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  that  degree. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Tuition  Fees. — For  all  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  the  tuition 
fee  is  one  hundred  (100.00)  dollars  per  annum.  The  graduation 
fee  is  twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars.  All  financial  obligations  to  the 
University  must  be  discharged  prior  to  Commencement  Day  in  each 
year. 

The  fees  of  students  who  are  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree,  and 
of  auditors,  are  determined  by  the  number  of  courses  taken. 
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The  fee  for  a  lecture  or  semina  md  by  multipl] 

ten  dollars  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  offered 

throughout  the  year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  this  product. 
fee  for  a  laboratory  course  is  found  by  multiplying  five  dollar 
the  number  of  hours  a  week  spent  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the 

year,  and  adding  five  dollars  to  the  product.     If  several  < 
taken  with  the  same  instructor,  this  sum  is  added  only  once. 

Laboratory  Fees. — All  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  are 
taking  work  in  the  four  laboratories  of  (i)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics, 
(3)  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  (4)  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  laboratory  in  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  is  taken,  and  ten  (10.00)  dollars  per  annum  for  each  ad- 
ditional laboratory. 

All  students  not  yet  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  all  auditors,  if 
less  than  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  throughout  the 
year  is  taken,  will  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  five  (5.00)  dollars  an 
hour  a  week  per  annum.  If  four  or  more  hours  are  taken  in  any 
single  laboratory,  the  fee  for  that  laboratory  will  be  twenty  (20.00) 
dollars  per  annum. 

Fees  for  the  first  term  are  due  October  1,  1901.  To  any  fee  not 
paid  before  November  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will  be  added. 
Fees  for  the  second  term  are  due  February  1,  1902;  and  to  any  fee 
not  paid  before  March  1,  two  and  a  half  (2.50)  dollars  will  be  added. 
A  student  who  has  not  paid  his  tuition  fees  in  full  can  receive  no 
credit  for  his  work,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  examinations. 

All  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees, 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits. 

Senior  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Instructors  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  graduation  fee.    They  will  not  be  required  to  make  deposits. 

Students  are  sometimes  permitted  to  defer  the  payment  of  their 
tuition  fees  for  a  specified  time.  Application  for  such  permission 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  laboratory  courses  must  make  a  de- 
posit with  the  Registrar  when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage  and 
other  damage.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  the 
deposit  is  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  deposit  is  ten  (10.00) 
dollars.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  laboratories,  the 
maximum  deposit  will  be  twenty  (20.00)    dollars.     After  deducting 
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charges  for  breakage  and  other  damage,  the  balance  remaining  will 
be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Should  the  damage 
caused  by  any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  this  deposit,  he  must  make  with  the  Registrar  a  sec- 
ond deposit  equal  in  amount  to  the  first. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  Edward  W.  Mumford,  Regis- 
trar, Room  103,  College  Hall. 

THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation.  The 
income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships;  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scien- 
tific eminence;  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the 
cause  of  advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  nineteen 
fellowships  and  five  senior  fellowships;  men  only  being  eligible. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  Harrison  Scholarships  are  not  perma- 
nently specified.  They  are  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year 
to  year  to  the  several  groups  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  have  been  resident  stu- 
dents of  the  University  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  graduation. 
They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder  is  required  to  continue  in  resi- 
dent graduate  study  at  the  University  for  one  full  academic  year; 
he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the  University,  and  $100  from  the 
Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages.  8.  Political  Science. 

2.  Semitic  Languages.  9.  Economics. 

3.  Germanic  Languages.  10.  Philosophy. 

4.  Romanic  Languages.  11.  Pedagogy. 

5.  English.  12.  Chemistry. 

6.  American  History.  13.  Biology. 

7.  European  History.  14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
*  For  Fellowships  open  to  women,  see  p.  61. 
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In  addition  to  the  fourteen   Fellowships  above  named,  five-  othei 

Fellowships  have  been  established  upon   the  GEORGE   I  .mi:   Harrison 
Foundation,  the  title  subjects  of  which  arc  nol  permanently  specified. 
They  will  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year  to  year  to  the 
several  groups,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Harrison  Scholarships. 
For  the  year  1900-1901  they  are  assigned  as  follows : 

15.  Classical  Languages.  18.  Chemistry. 

16.  English.  19.  Zoology. 

17.  Mathematics. 

The  income  of  a  Fellowship  is  $500  per  annum.  The  additional 
sum  of  $100  per  annum  is  reserved  in  connection  with  each  GEORGE 
Leib  Harrison  Fellowship,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
or  apparatus  which  will  increase  the  equipment  of  the  Department. 
No  student  can  hold  a  Fellowship  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  must 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  graduate  work,  must  have 
a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  must  not 
already  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Certificates  establishing 
these  facts  must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the 
title  subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes 
more  than  one  subject,  the  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen 
from  them.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no 
teaching,  or  other  outside  work,  will  be  permitted.  But  in  every 
group,  to  the  Fellows  working  in  that  group,  there  will  be  entrusted 
by  the  Chairman  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  current  publica- 
tions in  the  title-subjects  of  their  Fellowships.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  written  report  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
from  November  1  to  June  1  inclusive,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  several 
Group  Committees. 

SENIOR   FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,  are  not  designated  by 
subjects,  but  are  assigned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Harrison 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  at  Large.  They  are  open  only  to  men 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Applicants  must  specify  the  studies  they  intend  to  pursue. 
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A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himseM  to  some  work 
of  original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will  also 
give  such  instruction  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required  by  the  head  of  his  Group  Committee,  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hours  a  week.  No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  permitted. 
Residence  is  imperative.  No  student  can  hold  a  Senior  Fellowship 
for  more  than  three  years. 

The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year 
to  a  baccalaureate  graduate  who  proposes  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any  university  here 
or  abroad.    The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 

university  scholarships. 
In  addition  to  the  above  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  there  have 
been  established  by  the  Corporation  thirty  University  Scholarships. 
Appointment  to  these  will  be  for  the  term  of  one  year.  They  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  only,  and  will  be  awarded  mainly 
upon  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Other  considerations,  however,  being 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  standing  in  need  of  aid. 
Holders  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  outside 
work  only  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Both  men  and  women  are  eligible. 

HONORARY   FELLOWS. 

Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  some  university 
whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  University  as  equivalent  to  its 
own  may  be  accorded  the  title  of  Honorary  Fellow.  The  Honorary 
Fellow  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures,  and  of 
making  use  of  laboratories,  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or  labora- 
tory fees.  He  will,  however,  be  required  to  give  instruction,  or  to 
render  other  assistance  to  the  head  of  the  Group  Committee  in  which 
he  is  working,  or  to  prepare  and  publish  some  work  which  will  be  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  or  in  some  other  way  to 
make  suitable  return  to  the  University  for  the  privilege  granted. 
The  precise  character  of  the  services  he  expects  to  render  must 
be  specified  in  the  application. 


Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  foi   the  year  I 
1903  must  be  made  prior  to  March  1,  [91 


For  blank   forms   of  application   and   for  all    further   information 
concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  address 

William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103  College  Hall,  daily,  from  10  A.  m. 
to  1  P.   M. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases.  In  electing  a  major,  a 
student  merely  designates  that  division  of  the  Held  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  become  especially  proficient;  his  further  work  in  that  Held 
is  not  determined  by  any  prearranged  system  of  lecture  courses,  but 
will  be  directed  by  the  Group  Committee  in  such  manner  as  seems 
best  to  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  individual. 

Any  arrangement  of  courses  approved  by  the  Group  Committee 
offering  them,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  major,  be  elected  as  a  minor  subject,  provided  it  be  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  four  standard  courses.  But  no  student  can  be  re- 
quired to  complete  for  a  minor  more  than  six  standard  courses. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  lecture  or  seminary  courses 
of  one  hour  or  laboratory  courses  of  two  hours  extending  over  a 
year;  and  lecture  or  seminary  courses  of  two  hours,  or  laboratory 
courses  of  four  hours  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard 
courses. 

Note. — The  roster  of  hours  is  subject  to  change. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group    Committee :    Professor    Jastrow,    Chairman.      Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht,  Dr.  Clay. 
Majors — Assyrian,    Arabic,    Ethiopic,    Hebrew,    Syriac. 
Minors — Students    electing   a    minor    in    the    group    must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lan- 
guages. 
The  courses  offered  in  Semitic  languages  every  year  in- 
clude grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  paleography.     Courses  on  the  life,  customs, 
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religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at 
stated  intervals.      (See  also  courses  offered  in  Group  II.) 

COMPARATIVE    SEMITIC    PHILOLOGY. 

Professor    HiLPRECHT.  a^eek. 

i.    Semitic  Seminary  (First  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (Tu.,  9) . .   1 
Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
A   good   knowledge   of  the  three  languages   will   be   re- 
quired. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages    (One 
Term)   (Tu.,  1.30) 1 

ASSYRIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Clay. 

3.  Assyrian  Grammar  (M.,  Th.,  9) 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and  interpre- 
tation of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar; and  Assyrische  Lesestucke. 

4.  Interpretation   of  the  Annals  of  Ashurbanapal   and   Baby- 
lonian Building  Inscriptions  (One  Term)    (W.,  10)    1 

Rawlinson,    Cuneiform    Inscriptions    of    Western    Asia, 
Vol.  I. 
26.    Interpretation  of  Boundary  Stone  Inscriptions  (First  Term) 
(F.,  9). 

5.  Neo-Babylonian    Contract    Tablets    from    Babylonian    Ar- 
chives  ( W.,  10) 1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  (Vol.  IX.  of  Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian  Expedi- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A),  and 
Strassmaier,  Nabonidus. 

6.  Assyrian  Seminary  (One  Term) t 

Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents;  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets.  For 
advanced  students  only.  Philological,  archaeological  and 
historical  papers  are  required  at  regular  intervals. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

7.  Sumerian  Grammar,  with  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the 
Sumerian  Question  (One  Term)   (Unit  Course)   (W.,  9) . .   1 
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Hommel,  Sumcrischc  Lcsestilckc;  Weissbach,  Die  Sumcr- 

ische  Frage. 

23.  Interpretation    of    Sumerian    Votive    Inscriptions    (Second 
Term)    (W.,  9) i 

Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Parts  1  and  2. 

SYRIAC. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

8.  Syriac  Grammar   (One  Term)    (F.,  9) 1 

Brockelman,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Clay. 

9.  Interpretation  of  Amos  and  Obadiah  (Th.,  10) 1 

Philological,  historical,  theological. 

24.  Interpretation  of  Selected  Portions  of  the  Historical  Texts, 
with  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar   (Th.,  2) 1 

25.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Tu.,  3) 1 

These  three  courses,  (9),  (24)  and  (25),  are  planned  with 
especial  reference  to  the  interests  of  theological  students 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations.  The  rich  Archaeological 
Museum  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
to  furnish  the  historical  background  of  the  period  treated. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

15.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  to  the  Chris- 
tian Era  (One  Term) 1 

10.    Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job  (concluded)   (Th.,  1) .  . .  .   1 
Critical  study,  with  themes. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  Morphology   and   Syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
Language   (M.,  2)    (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.)   1 

14.  Rabbinical  Literature  (F.,  2) 1 

Dalman's  Aramdische  Lesestucke. 

26.  The  Hebrew  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (One 
Term)    1 

ARAMAIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

16.  Elementary  Aramaic  (F.,  1) 1 
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All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
read.      Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aram'dischen. 

ARABIC. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

17.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar  (Tu.,  12.30;  F.,  3) 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar;  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language  and  readings  from 
Briinnow,  Chrestomathy. 

18.  Selections  from  the  Koran,  and  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
(Edition  Beirut)    (Tu.,  2.30) 1 

19.  Selections    from    Noldeke    &    Mueller,    Delectus    Veterum 
Carminum  Arabicorum  (One  Term)    (Tu.,  4) 1 

20.  Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tabari   (One  Term)    (Tu., 
4)     ; 1 

Courses  19  and  20  are  intended  for  such  as  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

21.  Introduction  to  Semitic  Epigraphy   (One  Term)    (M.,  1)  .  .    1 
Selected  readings  of  Phoenician  Inscriptions. 

22.  South    Arabic    Inscriptions     (One    Term).        (Omitted    in 
1901-1902.)     1 

Hommel,  Sitd-Arabischc  Chrestomathie. 


II.  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Professor    Hilprecht,    Chairman.  .    Dr.    Clay,    Dr.    Bates, 
Mr.  Culin. 

A.     SEMITIC  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

1.  Babylonian  Paleography  (One  Term.  One  Course)  (W., 
10)     1 

Principles  and  practical  exercises  in  deciphering  original 
documents  and  determining  their  age. 

2.  Interpretation  of  Early  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  Inscrip- 
tions (with  specific  reference  to  paleography)  (One  Term) 
(W.,3) 1 
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3.  The  History,  Life  and  Custom    of  the  Earl]    Babyloni 

(One  Term)   (W.,  3) .1 

This  course  will  be  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  collec- 
tions preserved  in  the  Museum. 

5.    Introduction  to  Hebrew  Archaeology 1 

Lectures  on  the  sources  of  Hebrew  archaeology,  the  his- 
torical geography,  topography,  climate  and  early  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

Dr.  Clay. 

4.  Hebrew  Archaeology  (F.,  II ) 1 

This  course  deals  with  the  domestic,  social,  civil,  political 
and  religious  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews. 

B.     CLASSICAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Bates. 

1.  Greek  Epigraphy   (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1901-1902. ) .  .   2 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  its  development  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world, 
with  practical  exercises  in  reading  inscriptions  by  means  of 
fac-similes  and  squeezes.  A  collection  of  squeezes,  which 
includes  nearly  every  important  inscription  now  preserved 
in  Athens,  is  used  for  illustration.  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy. 

2.  Greek  Inscriptions  (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1901-1902) .  .  2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  important  Greek  inscriptions  now 
extant.  A  considerable  amount  of  reading  will  be  done,  and 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  practice  in  restoring  defective 
inscriptions.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum;  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. 

C.    ETHNOLOGY  AND  .AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr.  Culin. 

1.  Outlines  of  North  American  Archaeology 1 

Laboratory  and  museum  work  in  classifying  and  identify- 
ing antiquities. 

2.  Comparative  Ethnology 1 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  man,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  extensive  collections  of  religious  and  ceremonial 
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objects,  games,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  in  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  especial  attention  being  paid 
to  the  parallels  between  the  cultures  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds. 


III.  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 
Major  or  Minor — Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology, 
i.    Elementary  Sanskrit  {First  Year)   (M.,  730  P.  M. ;  Th.,  3) . .  2 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Second  Year)   (M.,  Th.,  4) 2 

In  Courses  1  and  2,  Sanskrit  is  begun  and  texts  are  read 
about  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  Lanman's  Reader. 

Whitney's  Grammar.  Lanman's  Reader,  for  parts  of 
which  other  texts  are  sometimes  substituted.  Giles,  Manual 
of  Comparative  Philology. 

3.  Advanced  Sanskrit   2 

Course  3  includes  further  work  in  the  Veda,  and  the  £a- 
kuntala,  or  equivalent. 

4.  Phonetics.    Lectures  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  5) 1 

Intended  for  all  graduates  studying  languages. 

5.  Sanskrit  Philosophy  2 

One  of  the  Upanishads  is  read,  and  particular  topics  of  the 
Sankhya  system  are  studied  in  the  Karikas,  the  Sutras  and 
the  commentaries. 

6.  Special  Morphology 2 

Including  work  in  the  special  morphology  of  the  par- 
ticular Indo-European  language,  other  than  Sanskrit,  in 
which  the  student  may  be  specially  interested.  (In  rare 
cases  a  non-Indo-European  language  may  be  substituted.) 
The  course  selected  must  be  mainly  phonological ;  not  lit- 
erary or  historical. 


IV.  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  Dr.  Bates. 
Majors — Greek;  Latin. 

Minors — Six  courses  or  their  equivalent,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
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to  year  in   such   wise  as  to  enable  each   student    taking   the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and   3ph< 
of  the  literature. 

A.  GREEK. 
Professor    Lamberton. 

i.    Plato,  Republic  (M.,  W.,  5) 2 

2.  ^Eschylus,  Agamemnon  (Tu.,  Th.,  5) 2 

A  philological  study. 

Similar  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each  will  be  given 
in  succeeding  years  in  the  following  subjects: 

Thucydides;  ^Eschylus;  Aristotle,  Politics,  Ethics;  Soph- 
ocles. 

Dr.  Bates. 

3.  Pausanias,  Periegesis,  with  a  special   study   of  the  Monu- 
ments     2 

Books  I  and  X,  and  more  particularly  those  parts  of  them 
which  treat  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  recent  researches.  Each  student  will 
present  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his  investigation  of 
some  subject  connected  with  the  course. 

Schubart,  Pausaniae  De scrip tio  Graeciae,  2  vols.  (Teub- 
ner.) 

For  courses  in  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Greek  Inscriptions, 
see  Group  II,  B  1  and  2. 

B.  LATIN. 
Associate  Professor  Gudeman. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the  years  1901-1904: 
1901-1902. 

1.  Ovid,  Heroides,  Seminary 2 

2.  History  of  the  Latin  Language.     Lectures  1 

3.  Lectures  on  Latin  Epigraphy  and  Paleography,  with  prac- 
tical exercises  {One  Term) 1 

10.    Interpretation  of  Cicero,  Orator,  with  introductory  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Rhetoric   {One  Term)    1 

1903- 1904. 
6.    Lucretius,  Seminary    (W.,  3) - 
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7.  Critical    History    of    Roman    Literature.      II.  The    Empire 
(One  Term)    (F.,  4)    1 

8.  The   Sources  of  Roman  History.     Lectures    (One   Term) 
(F.,   3)    -. 1 

9.  Interpretation  of  Tacitus,  Germania.    Lectures  (One  Term) 

(F.(  4)    •• 1 

12.    Interpretation  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius   (One  Term)    ...   1 

1 902- 1 903. 
1.    Vergil,  Aen.    Bk.  Vi.    Seminary 2 

4.  History  of  Classical   Philology.     Lectures    1 

5.  Critical    History   of   Roman   Literature.      I.  The   Republic. 
Lectures    1 

The  Seminary  (Courses  1,  6  and  11)  is  restricted  to 
twelve  members,  who,  in  case  Latin  is  taken  as  a  minor  sub- 
ject, must  have  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  Latin  before 
they  can  be  accepted  as  regular  members. 


V.  GERMANICS. 

Professor  Learned,  Chairman;  Dr.  Shumway. 
The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Mid- 
dle High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  one  of  the  more  important  periods. 

Professor.  Learned. 

1.  Germanic  Seminary   (Tu.,  Th.,  4.30-6)    3 

(a)  Foreign  Influence  in   German  Literature  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

(b)  Minnesong. 

2.  Old  Norse  Poetry   (Two   Years)    (W.,  3)    i1/^ 

(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.     (1901-1902.) 

(b)  Elder  Edda.     (1902-1903.), 

This  course  involves  much  collateral  reading,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  three  standard  courses  each  year. 
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B  wrck  . 

3.  Gothic   (One  Term)    (Tu.,  F.,  3)    2 

14.  Old  High  German   (One  Term).      (Omitted   in    1901-1902.)    2 

4.  Middle  High  German  (One  Term)    (Tu.,  F.,  3)    2 

Hartmann  von  Aue,  Armer  Heinrich  (Robertson's  edition, 
Macmillan  &  Co.). 

Professor  Learned  and  Dr.  Siiumway. 

5.  Sixteenth  Century  German    2 

(b)  Second  year  (1901-1902)  :  Thomas  Murner  (Dr. 
Shumway)  ;  Ulrich  Von  Hutten(   Professor  Learned). 

(c)  Third  year  (1902-1903)  :  Johann  Fischart  (Dr.  Shum- 
way) ;  Martin  Luther   (Professor  Learned). 

(a)    First   year    (1903-1904)  :    Sebastian    Brant,    Narren 
schiif  (Dr.  Shumway)  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Fastnachtspiele  Fabeln 
und  Schwanke   (Professor  Learned). 

Dr.  Shumway. 

6.  Seventeenth    Century    German    (One    Term)     2 

Professor  Learned. 

8.  German  Literature  in  America.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) .  .   1 

The  literary  relations  of  Germany  and  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of 
German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature.  Once  in 
three  years. 

Dr.  Shumway. 

9.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  (One  Term)    2 

10.  Comparative  German  Syntax  (One  Term)    1 

Professor  Learned. 

11.  History  of  the  German  Language.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.)    1 
13.    The  Romantic  School   2 

15.  The  Rise  of  Classicism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Omit- 
ted  in    1901-1902.)    2 

16.  Goethe  and  Schiller  (1794-1805).    (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) .  .  2 

12.  The  Germanic  Association. — The  work  of  this  association, 
of  which  the  instructors  and  advanced  graduate  students  are 
members,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German.  An 
original  paper  will  be  presented  at  each  meeting.  This  may 
be  followed  by  minor  communications. 
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Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
Conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 


VI.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert. 
Majors — Old    French   and    Provengal ;    Italian   and    Pro- 
vencal ;  Italian  and  Spanish ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

1.  Old  French  (Tu.,  2) 2 

Chretien  de  Troies,  Le  Chevalier  au  Lyon  (ed.  Forster). 

2.  Old  Provengal  (Tu.,  3) 1 

Appel,  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie. 

4.  Elementary  Italian.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902) 2 

3.  Early  Italian.    The  Sicilian  Poets  (M.,  4) 

5.  Old  Spanish  (M.,  3),  Poema  del  Cid  {One  Term) 

8.    Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso  (M.,  2)   (One  Term) 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Lope  de  Vega  (Tu.,  4) 

7.  Portuguese 

The  earliest  Portuguese  lyrical  poets.     Lang,  Das  Lieder 
buck  des  Koenig's  Denis. 


VII.  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Schelling,   Chairman;   Professor  Easton,   Assistant 
Professor  Penniman,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Alden. 
Majors — English  Literature;  English  Philology. 

A.    ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 
Professor  Schelling. 

1.  English  Lyrical  Poetry,   from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Dry- 
den    (M.,  3) 2 

2.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Mystery  Play  to  the  closing  of 
the  Theaters  in   [642.     (Omitted  in   1901-1902) 2 

Assistant  Professor  Penniman. 

3.  The    Romantic    Movement    in    Modern    Engltsh    Literature 

(W.,   3)    2 

7.    English  Literary  Criticism.     (Omitted  in   1901-1902) 2 
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4.  Middle  English  Literature  (1200  to  [500)   (Tu.,  5)  1 

Dr.  ALDEN. 

5.  English  Versification    , 

From  the  Middle  English  to  the  modern  period. 

Professor  Schelling  and  Dr.  Alden. 

6.  The  English  Seminary  (Th.,  3,  alternate  weeks)    2 

Note.— Attendance  upon  the  English  Seminary,  in  which 
papers  embodying  original  work  within  the  range  of  the 
general  subject  are  presented  by  the  students  and  discussed, 
is  required  of  all  students  in  English.  A  course  in  English 
Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all  who 
take  English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in  English 
History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking  major  or 
minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

B.     ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Easton. 

1.  English  Philology ;  elementary  2 

Mainly  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  texts. 

2.  English  Philology ;  advanced 2 

Mainly  Middle  English  texts. 

3.  Elizabethan  English    (One  Term)    1 


VIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Professor   Fullerton,   Chairman;    Professor   Brumbaugh.* 
Assistant    Professors   Witmer  and   Newbold,   Dr.    Singer. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  Brumbaugh,  his  place 
on  the  committee  will  be  taken,  and  his  graduate  work 
given,  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Majors — Philosophy;  Ethics;  Psychology;  Pedagogy. 
*  Absent  on  Public  Business. 
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a  week. 
The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics  are  arranged  in  a 
cycle  of  two  years.  In  each  year  there  will  be  given:  (i)  a 
general  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy;  (2)  seminary 
courses  supplementary  to  this  more  general  course,  and  de- 
signed to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  texts;  (3) 
special  courses  in  Logic,  Ethics,  Epistemology  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Science. 

Professor    Fullerton. 

I.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (Tu.,  8  p.  m.) 2 

Lectures,  with  collateral  reading. 

1 1 .    Epistemology    2 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sions upon  the  fundamental  problems  of  epistemology  or 
metaphysics.  It  aims  to  lay  a  foundation,  at  least,  for  con- 
structive work  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  for  advanced 
students. 

Assistant    Professor    Newbold. 

8.  History  of  English  Ethical  Theories  (W.,  7.30  p.  m.) 2 

Supplementary  to  (2).  The  work  will  cover  the  period 
from  Hobbes  to  the  present  time  and  will  consist  in  the  main 
in  the  preparation  and  criticism  of  papers  based  upon  private 
reading. 

9.  Aristotle,  Metaphysics  (Th.,  7.30  p.  m.) 2 

Critical  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of 
the  text.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  desirable,  though  not 
essential. 

Dr.  Singer. 
13.  The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Scientific  Thought  (Tu.,  F.,  12)  2 
(a)  Philosophy:  tendencies  opposed  to  Scholasticism  in 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Philosophers 
of  the  Renaissance,  (b)  Exact  sciences:  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  Mechanics  prior  to  Newton,  (c)  Physical  and  cosmo- 
logical  speculations. 

7.    Development  of  Scientific  Thought   2 

Students  will  be  aided  in  collecting  material  for  an  his- 
torical and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 
18.    German  Idealism.    Seminary 2 
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Hours 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  the  writ 
ings  of  Kant,  Schelling  nnd  Hegel. 


Among  the  courses  to  be  given  in  future  years  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned : 

Professor  Fullerton. 
2.    History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy   2 

14.  Epistemological  Theories  ( W.,  4) 2 

This  course  consists  of  an  examination  and  criticism  of 
the  more  important  of  the  metaphysical  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  touching  the  mind  and  the  external 
world.    It  is  intended  for  advanced  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

17.    History  of  Greek  and  Grseco-Roman  Ethical  Theories  (W., 

7.30  p.  m.  ) 2 

Lectures  and  seminary  work. 

12.    Seminary  in  Greek  Philosophy  (Th.,  7.30  p.  m.) 2 

Courses  12  and  17  are  designed  to  be  supplementary  to  (1) 
and  are  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  All  of  the  Pre- 
Socratic  fragments  will  be  read;  portions  of  the  doxogra- 
phers,  and  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Epicte- 
tus  and  Plotinus. 

15.  The  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories   2 

Based  upon  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

Dr.  Singer. 

20.    Contemporary  English  Thought.     Seminary   2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  works,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  German  Idealism. 

4,    German  Idealism.     Seminary 2 

A  course  analogous  to  18,  but  based  upon  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Schopenhauer. 

19.    Modern  Logic  2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  logical 
theory  from  Hegel  to  the  present  time. 
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B.    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Witmer.  Hours 

a  week. 

i.    Fundamental  Processes  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  3)   2 

An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  and  processes  of 
perception  from  the  introspective,  psychophysical  and  psycho- 
physiological points  of  view.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and 
class  experimentation. 

2.  Physiological  Psychology  (One  Term)    (Tu.,  3)    2 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
phenomena  of  volition,  impulse,  inherited  and  acquired 
habit,  emotion,  and  attention.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and 
dissection  of  the  brain. 

3.  Complex  Mental  Processes  (One  Term)    (M.,  3)    2 

Imagination,  memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception. 
A  treatment  of  mental  processes  and  phenomena  by  the 
genetic  and  synthetic  methods.  Lectures  and  class  experi- 
mentation. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology   (One  Term)    (M.,  3)    2 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  mental 
phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults of  modern  research.  Laboratory  course,  requiring  indi- 
vidual experimentation.    Follows  upon  Course  3. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory  (Th.,  4.30)   (Double  Course)   \V2 

Wundt,  Grundzuge  der  Physiologischen  Psychologie.  This 
work  will  be  compared  with  other  modern  treatises,  and  with 
the  results  of  recent  research  published  in  American  and 
European  journals. 

6.  Selected  Themes  in  Experimental  Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  (Double  Course).  (Omitted  in  1901- 
1902.)   \y2 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions,  asso- 
ciation and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 

7.  Seminary  Course  in  Child  Psychology  (S.,  10.15)  (Double 
Course)  1  }/2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students, 
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and  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  ia  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children   thai    deviate   more   or 
widely  from  the  normal.     A  psychological  clinic  will  supple 
ment  schoolroom  observation   in  the  study  of  special   G 
of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 
Individual   Laboratory  Work.      (Number  of  hours   not  as- 
signed.) 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  made  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

C.     PEDAGOGY. 

Dr.  SCHAEFFER. 

Institutes  of  Education   2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  read- 
ings. Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Laurie,  Insti- 
tutes of  Education;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education;  Schaef- 
fer,  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think. 

History  of  Education  (S.,  2).    (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding,  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools. 
Educational  Systems  and  Ideals  (Two  Years) 2 

(a)  Ancient  Systems  and  Ideals.  (F.,  8  p.  m.). 

(b)  Modern   Systems  and   Ideals.      (Omitted  in   1901- 

1902.) 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research.    The 
lectures  will   deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  educa- 
tion set  forth  in  theoretical  treatises.     The  course  can  be 
taken  only  after  Course  2. 
Educational   Seminary.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 1 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  Seminary. 

D.     PHILOSOPHICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  Seminary  is  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  is  open  to  all  students  taking  work  in  the  group. 
To  make  the  work  of  general  interest,  the  subject  for  the 
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Hours 
a  week. 


year's  discussion,  while  chosen  from  the  several  fields  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology  or  Ethics,  will  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  maintain  points  of  contact  with  all  the  branches 
of  the  Committee's  work. 

(Alternate  Saturdays,  8-10  p.  m.  Unit  course;  but  may 
be  accounted  equivalent  to  two  standard  courses  if  the  stu- 
dent completes  satisfactorily  a  prescribed  amount  of  indi- 
vidual work  in  connection  with  it,) 


IX.  HISTORY. 

Professor  McMaster,  Chairman;  Professor  Cheyney, 
Assistant  Professor  Munro  and  Dr.  Ames. 

Majors — American  History;  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory; Mediaeval  History;  Modern  European 
History;  English  History. 

A.    AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

SEMINARY   COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster. 

1.  Political  Ideas,  Parties  and  Leaders  1800-1850.     (Omitted  in 
1901-1902.)    3 

2.  The  War  for  the  Union  i860- 1869.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.)  3 

3.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.     (Omitted  in  1901- 
1902.)  3 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion, the  steps  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examination  of 
the  questions  involved,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is 
divided  into:  secession  and  reconstruction,  financial  history, 
industrial  history,  growth  of  the  West,  labor  issues,  politics, 
foreign  relations  and  complications. 

7-    The  March  across  the  Continent  (Tu.,  F.,  3-4.30)   3 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  expansion  of  the  Republic 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Ames. 

4.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies.     (Omitted  in 
1901-1902.)   3 
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A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  features  of  government 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  colonial  and  commercial 
policy  of  England  toward  her  colonies,  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  charters,  the  records  of  the  colonial  governments  and 
British  state  papers. 

8.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  States  (Tu.,  F.,  4.30) 3 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

Dr.  Ames. 

5.  The  Constitutional   History  of  the  Revolution   and  of  the 
Confederation   (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

6.  The  Formation  of  State  and  Federal   Constitutions,   1776- 
1800    (One   Term).      (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

9.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States   (Tu.,  F., 
10)    2 

10.    History  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (One 

Term)    2 

A  study  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  present 
time,  with  especial  reference  to  recent  diplomatic  develop- 
ments. Lectures,  collateral  readings  and  preparation  of 
papers  involving  the  use  of  Stevens'  Revolutionary  Docu- 
ments in  European  Archives,  state  papers  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  similar  collections  and  official  publications,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American. 

B.    EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

COURSES   IN    METHODOLOGY 

Intended  primarily  for  students  taking  a  major  in  Euro- 
pean History. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

14.    Preliminary  Course  in  Method   (W.,  11)    2 

This  course  has  three  objects  in  view:  training  in  reading 
mediaeval  Latin,  discussion  of  elementary  questions  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  study  of  a  Chronicle.  Arnold  of  Liibeck, 
Chronica  Slavotum. 
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Professor  Cheyney,  Assistant  Professor  Munro.       Hours 

a  week. 

15.  Bibliography   (Th.,  11)    1 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide  books 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Mediaeval 
History;  followed  during  the  second  term  by  that  of  modern 
European  History,  and  of  English  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

16.  Historical  Construction.    Alternate  weeks 2 

A  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  outline  study  of  the 
processes  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  discussion  and  training  in  the  work 
of  synthesis  or  construction,  with  practical  exercises  in  expo- 
sition. Subjects  will  be  taken  principally  from  the  sixteenth 
century.    Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction, 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

1.  English   Constitutional   History   from   the   Eleventh   to   the 
Fourteenth  Century.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  the  Domesday 
Book ;  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer;  of  early  judicial  development  as 
shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records;  of  the  begin- 
nings of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the  rolls 
of  Parliament;  and  of  the  general  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

2.  English  Social  and  Economic  History  from  the  Thirteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Sat.,  9) 2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  rural  society,  as  indicated 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  extents,  and  in  manor  court  rec- 
ords ;  of  town  society,  as  shown  in  the  statutes  and  charters 
of  merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds ;  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce;  and  of  the  principal  changes  in  one 
or  more  of  these  fields,  either  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century.  There  will  also  be  some  effort  at  com- 
parison of  English  with  Continental  institutions. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 
5.    The  Crusades  (Th,.  4) 2 
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While  a  course  under  this  title  has  been  given  every 
for  some  years,  and  will  be  continued  in  future,  the  content 
of  the  course  varies  from  year  to  year.     For  the  year  [901- 
1902,  the  subject  of  special  study  is  the  intercom  e  between 
Christians  and  infidels  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

Intended  primarily  for  students  taking  a  minor  in  Euro- 
pean History : 

Professor  Cheyney. 

3.  Relations  between   England  and  the  Continental   Countries 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  (Tu.,  Th.,  2) . .  . .  2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  political 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period,  and  to  describe 
the  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions and  reciprocal  influence  of  England  with  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

4.  History  of  English  Society.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

Lectures  on  the  race  origins  of  the  English  people,  the 
influence  of  geographical  and  other  environment  on  their 
history,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  successive  periods. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

8.    Church  History  from  600  to  1300  A.  D.   (Tu.,  2) 2 

Studies  in  special  topics,  intended  especially  to  illustrate 
methodology.  It  is  assumed  that  students  will  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  period. 

16.  Lectures  on  the  Twelfth  Century  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  ti)..  .   1 

Special  subjects  illustrating  the  intellectual  and  social  life 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  In  connection  with  these  lectures,  a 
course  of  reading  is  prescribed;  and  if  completed  satisfac- 
torily, a  credit  of  one  additional  hour  is  given.  This  course, 
followed  by  (17),  is  especially  recommended  to  those  taking 
a  minor  in  European  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

17.  Lectures  on  English  Social   Conditions  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  11)   1 
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X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor   Patten,,  Chairman;   Assistant  Professors   E.   R. 

Johnson,  Lindsay,  Rowe  and   Seager;   Dr. 

Young.     Lecturer  J.   F.  Johnson. 

Majors — Political  Science;  Economics;  Transportation  and 
Commerce;  Statistics;  Sociology. 

A.    POLITICAL   SCIENCE,   FINANCE  AND   ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe.*  Hours 

a  week. 

4.  The  Individual  and  the  State  2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political.  So- 
cial liberty  in  democratic  communities. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  Relation  of  the  State  to  industrial 
action.  Socialism  and  individualism.  Influence  of  economic 
and  social  changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  State. 
Growth  of  free  contract.  Effect  of  recognition  by  the  State 
of  new  forms  of  association. 

5.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.  Its  province  and  problems.  Relation  to  the  social 
sciences.  Nature  of  political  association ;  origin  of  the  State ; 
source  and  function  of  law. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  concept  of  the  State  at  different 
epochs.  Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and  gov- 
ernment. Ends  of  the  State ;  sphere  of  its  authority ;  forms 
of  State  and  of  government. 

6.  Municipal  Government  and  Institutions   (One  Term) 2 

The  City  in  history.  Relation  between  City  and  State  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  city  life.  Rela- 
tion of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works.  Social  activity  of  the 
municipality. 

7.  International   Law  2 

*  These  announcements  are  conditioned  upon  the  return  of  Assistant  Professor 
Rowe  from  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  codification  of  the 
laws  of  Porto  Rico. 
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(a)  (First   Term.).     Relation   of  international   law   to  the 
public  and   private  law.     Economic  and   political   Hi. 
determining  the  development  of  international  relations.    The 
Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman  Law.    Grotius,  Puffendorf  and 

the  "Natural  Law"  jurists. 

The  Lazv  of  Peace: — Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
Resulting  equality  of  States.  The  European  concert,  and  the 
primacy  of  the  United  States  in  American  affairs.  Interven- 
tion de  facto  and  belligerent  communities.  Jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  property  on  land  and  at  sea. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  Lazv  of  War;— Declaration  of 
war  and  recognition  of  belligerency.  Person  and  property 
of  enemies  on  land  and  at  sea.  Treatment  of  combatants. 
Legitimate  agents,  instruments  and  methods  of  warfare. 

The  Law  of  Neutrality: — Rights  and  obligations  as  be- 
tween belligerent  and  neutral  states.  Obligations  of  bellig- 
erent states  towards  neutral  communities.  Doctrines  of 
blockade  and  contraband. 


Dr.  Young. 

Political  Institutions  of  the  Industrial  State    (One  Term) 
(Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  economics  to  politics.  The  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  political  development  by  the  modern 
industrial  system,  the  changes  which  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  taking  place  in  American  political  ideas,  and 
the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  American  institutions. 
The  concentration  of  power  in  industry  and  politics,  and  the 
necessity  of  adapting  political  forms  to  new  conditions. 
Administrative  Studies  (One  Term).  (Omitted  in  1901- 
1902.)    2 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
movements  towards  the  increase  of  administrative  efficiency 
in  America  and  England.  The  reaction  from  extreme  local 
autonomy,  the  establishment  of  a  central  control  over  local 
administration  of  health,  finance,  roads  and  schools,  and 
the  administrative  and  political  effects  of  the  new  system. 
Constitutional  Government  in  Europe    (One   Term) 2 

The  nominal  constitution  is  contrasted  with  the  practical 
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Hours 
a  week, 
workings  of  the  government,     (a)  The  elements  of  strength 

and  weakness  in  the  French  Republic,  the  presence  of  re- 
ligious and  dynastic  issues  in  politics.  Administrative  cen- 
tralization and  its  effects.  The  causes  of  Chauvinism  and 
of  political  volatility.  The  influence  of  stagnant  economic 
conditions  upon  political  decadence.  Lack  of  party  disci- 
pline and  cohesion.  Political  pessimism  and  the  growth  of 
a  new  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  Republic,  (b)  The 
German  Empire.  Anomalous  position  of  the  Emperor,  grad- 
ual subordination  of  the  Chancellor  and  Bundesrath.  German 
parties  and  issues.  The  Socialists,  their  phenomenal  increase 
and  gradual  subsidence  to  the  position  of  a  simple  radical 
party.  Militarism  in  its  conflict  with  liberalism,  the  Prus- 
sian nobility  versus  the  manufacturing  interests.  State 
Rights  theories  in  the  South.  Finally,  the  internal  conditions 
of  Germany  and  France  are  studied  with  a  view  to  their 
bearing  upon  colonial  expansion.  The  basis  of  German  ex- 
pansion and  the  lack  of  such  a  basis  for  French  expansion 
are  shown. 
8.  The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies  (One  Term)  2 
The  economic  and  social  foundations  of  colonial  govern- 
ment are  first  considered.  "Expansion''  as  a  general  phe- 
nomenon. The  migration  of  peoples  from  the  temperate 
zones  toward  the  tropics.  The  control  of  the  tropics.  The 
conflict  of  races  and  its  influence  on  the  government  of  de- 
pendencies. Territories  and  their  government.  Extension 
of  the  territorial  form  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The  Phil- 
ippines, and  military  rule  in  Cuba. 

In  studying  the  government  of  European  colonies,  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  typical  forms  of  British  colo- 
nies, the  economic  weaknesses  of  the  French  colonial  sys- 
tem, and  its  influence  upon  colonial  government.  A  special 
study  of  the  position  and  powers  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
is  also  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  needs. 

B.    ECONOMIC   THEORY,   ECONOMIC   HISTORY, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professor  Patten. 
1.    History  of  Political  Economy   (First  Term).     (Omitted  in 
TQ0T-ig02.)    2 
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The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econo 
mists,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural  centre 

of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of  Smith'. 
Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  to 
the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings. 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term). 
(Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic  causes 
of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substitute  con- 
sumption for  production  as  the  starting  point  of  investiga 
tion  and  the  basis  of  theory. 

3.  The  Development  of  English  Thought  (Tu.,  Th.,  5) 2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy   (Second   Term) 

(M.,4) 2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation ;  its  causes 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The  processes 
by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  characteristic 
doctrines. 

5.  Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory    (First  Term) 

(M.,  4)    2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially  considered, 
along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  current  prob- 
lems. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager. 

8.    Economic  Conference.    (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  :  Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital;  Bohm-Bawerk, 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital;  Marshall,  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics; Clark,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  Reports  on 
cognate  topics  of  special  interest. 

8a.  Economic  Conference   (F.,   10) 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  works :  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations;  Mai  thus, 
Essay  on  Population  (1798),  Pamphlets  on  Com  and  Rent 
(1814-1815)  ;  West,  Application  of  Capital  (1814)  ;  Ricardo, 
Essay  on  Profits  (1815),  Political  Economy  (1817)  ;  Senior, 
Political  Economy  (1835)  ;  Cairnes,  Leading  Principles 
(1874).  Reports  on  the  important  economic  literature  of 
each  period. 

10.  The  Industrial  Revolution   (First  Term)    (F.,  3) 2 

The  industrial  system  of  England  in  1750  is  made  the 
starting  point  for  a  study  of  the  technical  inventions,  and 
the  political  and  social  changes  which  ushered  in  the  modern 
factory  system.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  England's  free  trade  policy. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson.* 

11.  Theory  of  Transportation 1 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industrial  and  social  organi- 
zation. Competition  and  co-operation  in  railway  manage- 
ment. Theory  of  cost  and  rates.  Principles  underlying 
governmental  regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  assigned 
readings. 

12.  American   Railway   Transportation 2 

Seminary,  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  comprises:  (1)  an  examination  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  organization  and  management  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  and  (2)  a  special  study  of  railway 
regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  government. 

13.  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many       1 

Organization,  relation  to  the  government,  results  of  regu- 
lation of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  state  own- 
ership in  Germany. 

14.  History  of  Commerce  since  1500 1 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  investigations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  that  have  given  the 
United  Kingdom  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
The  last  third  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
the  development  of  American  commerce. 

*  These  announcements  are  conditioned  upon  the  return  of  Assistant  Professor 
Johnson  from  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
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C.  SOCIOLOGY 

m    wrrk 

Assistant  Professor  Lind 

Theory  of  Sociology  (7  wo  Years)   (W.,  4) 2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an  indc 
pendent  course. 

(a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences;  their  relations 
to  economics.  Brief  review  of  the  leading  attempts  to  con- 
struct sociology  as  a  science  from  Aristotle  to  Comte, 
Spencer,  Ward  and  Giddings.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Special  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  mental  traits  of  primitive  man.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the  American  Indian. 
(Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 

(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms 
of  social  organization  and  social  control  resulting  from  mod- 
ern demogenic  association.  The  basis  and  relative  strength 
of  educational,  political,  religious  and  philanthropic  factors. 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion 
of  the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view. 

Note. — 5  d  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  parts 

a,  b  and  c,  or  an  equivalent. 
Social-Debtor  Classes    (Tu.,  11) 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  surplus. 
They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  reclaimable 
class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the  pauper 
class;  (d)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 
Sociological  Field  Work 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned, 

D.  SEMINARY. 

Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

The  seminary  meets  on  alternate  Monday  evenings 
throughout  the  academic  year,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  several  topics  in  Group  X.     (Unit 
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course;  but  may  be  accounted  equivalent  to  two  standard 
courses  if  the  student  completes  satisfactorily  a  prescribed 
amount  of  original  investigation  in  connection  with  it.) 


XI.  MATHEMATICS. 


Professor  Crawley,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Fisher 
and  Schwatt;  Dr.  Hallett. 

Maj  or — Mathematics. 

Minors — any  six  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Professor  Crawley. 
Theory  of  Numbers.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 3 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  analytic 
and  geometric  theories  of  forms,  etc. 
Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Tu.,  Th.,  12) 2 

Exposition   of  the  most   recent   methods   pursued    in   the 
analytic  study  of  the  conies. 
Higher  Plane  Curves  (M.,  12 ;  Tu.,  Th.,  2) 3 

General  theory  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves. 
Special  applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 
Differential  Equations   (W.,  S.,  9) 2 

Theory  and   applications   of  ordinary  and   partial    differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 
Invariants  and  Covariants 3 

Theory  of  linear  equations ;  the  properties  of  functional 
determinants  and  resultants;  fundamental  processes  for 
forming  invariants ;  special  study  of  binary  forms  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  orders. 

Brief  exposition  of  the  symbolical  method  as  presented  in 
Gordan,   Invariantentheorie   and    Clebsch,    Binare   Formen. 
Some  applications  of  the  theory  of  ternary  and  general  forms 
to  curves  and  surfaces. 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  (One  Term) 3 

Introductory  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable. 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION,  M 

f  foil!  - 

io.    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  (On*  Term) 
The  general  theory,  combining  the  ideas  of  Cauchy,  W 

strass  and  Riemann. 

11.  Elliptic  Functions  {One  Term)    (Omitted  in   [90]  ,3 

12.  Linear   Differential   Equations    {One   Term).     (Omitted    in 
1901-1902.)    j 

Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

13.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (F.,  4.30 ;  S.,  12) 3 

Summation  of  series;  expansion  of  functions  into  infinite 
series  and  products ;  double  series  and  hypergeometric  series. 
The  convergence  of  series. 

14.  Definite  Integrals  and  the  Functions  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and 
Lame 3 

Beta  and  Gamma  functions;  Cauchy's  and  Fourier's  inte- 
grals. The  valuation  of  more  difficult  definite  integrals.  The 
properties  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and  Lame's  functions  and  their 
relation  to  one  another.  Applications  to  problems  in  me- 
chanics. 

16.  Elliptic    Functions    of   a    Real    Variable    and    Applications. 
(Omitted  in  1901-1902.)    3 

The  three  kinds  of  elliptic  functions;  the  "addition-theo- 
rems ;"  expansion  of  the  elliptic  functions  into  infinite  series 
and  products.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions  to  problems 
of  geometry,  mechanics  and  physics. 

17.  Hyperelliptic  and  Theta  and  Abelian  Functions  {One  Term). 
(Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 3 

Properties  of  the  hyperelliptic  and  theta  functions  of  a 
real  and  a  complex  variable.  Properties  of  Abel's  integrals. 
"Elementary"  integrals  of  the  first,  second  and  third  kind; 
Riemann's  "existenz-theorem"  and  its  application  to  Abel's 
integrals ;  the  Theta  function  in  relation  to  Abel's  integrals. 

Dr.  Hallett. 
19.    Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  3 

{a)  The  elementary  portions  of  the  subject,  in  particular, 
the  properties  of  surfaces  and  systems  of  surfaces  of  the 
second  degree. 

{b)   Theory  of  surfaces.   (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 
21.    Theory  of  Substitutions  {One  Term)   (M.,  3-5;  F.,  10-12) .  .  4 
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The  fundamental  properties  of  substitution  groups.  Rational 
Algebraic  functions.    Application  to  the  theory  of  equations. 

22.    Theory  of  Groups  {One  Term)  (M.,  3-5 ;  R,  10-12) 4 

Lectures  on  the  general  theory  of  finite  groups. 

Professor    Crawley,    Assistant     Professors     Fisher    and 
Schwatt,    Dr.    Hallett. 

25.    Seminary  in  Mathematics  (Alternate  Tu.,  3-5) 1 

Attendance  is  required  of  all  students  taking  a  major  in 
Mathematics. 


XII.  ASTRONOMY. 


Professor   Doolittle,   Chairman;   Mr.   Eric  Doolittle. 
Professor  Doolittle. 

1.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  considered  historically  and  prac- 
tically {One  Term)   (F.,  8;  S.,  11) 2 

2.  Reduction  of  stellar  coordinates  to  a  homogeneous  system. 
Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation  and 
aberration,  and  the  variations  of  terrestrial  latitude  {One 
Term).     (Omitted  in  1900-1901.) 2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy  {One  Term) 2 

Lectures,  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 
9.    Observatory  Practice  (Unit  Course) 6 

4.  Practical  Astronomy  (Tu.,  11;  W.,  9;  F.,  10) 3 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occultations,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astronomical 
instruments.    Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a)    (S.,  4) 2 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions.   Computation  of  ephemerides.    This  includes  a  prac- 
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Si 


tical  determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  oi  the  orbil 

of  a  comet  or  plaint. 

Tisserand,  Legons  stir  la  determination  des  Orhites.  and 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

7.    Theoretical  Astronomy  {b)    (W.,  2-4;  S.,  10-u) 

Special  and  general  perturbations,   numerical   differentia 
tion  and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit  with 
application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine  the 
most   probable    system.      Computation   of   planetary    tables. 
Watson,   Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  Ritter,  General  J' 
turbations. 

7.  Astronomical  Seminary.     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) l 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations  ( W.,  4-6 ;  S.,  9-10) 3 

The  general  equations  of  Jacobi's  method.  Gauss'  method 
as  developed  by  Hill,  Halphen,  Callandreau  and  Dr.  Louis 
Arndt.     Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  original  memoirs. 


Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students  who 
wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  details  of 
astronomical  work. 


XIII.  PHYSICS. 

Assistant   Professor   Goodspeed,   Chairman;   Dr.   Richards. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Minor — Work  equivalent  to  six  standard  courses,  one-third 
of  which  should  be  laboratory  work.* 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed. 

9.    Theory  of  Potential  {One  Term)    (W.,  R,  10) 2 

13.  Analytic  Statics    {One  Term) 2 

14.  Dynamics  of  a  Particle   {One  Term) 2 

*  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  one  year  are  equivalent  to  one  standard 
•course, 
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7.  Rigid  Dynamics   2 

8.  Thermodynamics    (One  Term) 2 

Dr.  Richards. 
4.    Electricity  and  Magnetism  2 

11.  Application  of  Harmonic  Series  to  Physical  Problems  (W., 
4;  F.,  11) . 2 

10.    Theory  of  Sound  (One  Term) 2 

2.  Radiation   (Electro-magnetic  Theory) 2 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed  and  Dr.  Richards. 
6.    Absolute  Physical  Measurements.    Laboratory  (M.,  W.,  F., 
2-5)   3  to  9 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy.    Laboratory  (W.,  2-5)  3 

12.  Seminary.    Discussion  of  special  subjects,  and  journal  analy- 
sis (M.,  10) 1 


XIV.  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Shinn,  Dr.  Lorenz. 

Majors — Inorganic  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Electro- 
chemistry. 

Professor  Smith. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Th.,  9 ;  F.,  11) 2 

2.  History  of  Chemistry  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  12) 1 

3.  Electro-Chemistry  (One  Term)  (M.,  11 ;  Tu.,  12) 2 

4.  Mineral  Analysis  (One  Term)   (M.,  11) 1 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry  ( W.,  12) 1 

Dr.  Lorenz. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry  (M.,  F.,  9) 2 

6.  Gas  Analysis.    Laboratory. 

7.  Physical  Chemistry.    Laboratory. 

Dr.  Shinn. 

9.  Industrial  Chemistry.     Selected  topics   (W.,  9) l 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION.  ^ 

Professor  Smith  el  <il.  Hourj 

10.    Seminary  (alternate  Wednesdays,  8  10  p.  \i  | 


The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  Chemistry  is 
carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemi 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  both   undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.      Special   research   rooms   arc   set   aside    for 
advanced  students,  and  every  opportunity  is  offered   for  in 
vestigation  in   the  fields  of  inorganic,   organic  and   electro 
chemistry.    For  the  latter  subjects  special  arrangements  have 
been  made.     The  electrolytic  methods  of  metal  determina 
tion  and  separation,  the  preparation  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides  in  the  electric  furnace  can  be  studied  in  special  labora- 
tories, recently  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances. 
All    modern    apparatus    necessary    for    the    application    of 
physico-chemical    methods,    for   gas   analysis    and    spectros- 
copy,   is    placed    at    the    convenience    of    students.      Ample 
facilities    are    offered    for   the    study   of   the    so-called    rare 
earths. 


XV.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne, 
Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr.  Moore, 
Dr.  Harshberger,  Dr.  Calvert. 

Majors — Botany:   Morphology  and  Physiology:   Taxonomy 
and  Distribution. 
Zoology:    Human   Anatomy;    Mammalian     Osteo- 
logy; Comparative  Anatomy  and  Em- 
bryology. 

A.     BOTANY. 

Professor  Macfarlane. 
3.    Comparative  Histology  of  Plants.     Lecture  one  hour;  labo- 
ratory work  two  hours  (W.,  2-5). 

Cell  units,  tissue  differentiation,   special  histology  of  the 
Pteridophyta  and  Spermatophyta,  and  the  relation  of  tissue 
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formation  to  physiological  and  environmental  conditions  are 
considered. 

5.  Plant  Irritability  and  Nutrition.  One  hour  lecture,  five 
hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work  (F.,  2-5*). 

Advanced  work  on  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and 
irrito-contractility  of  plants,  their  reactions  to  changed  envi- 
ronmental surroundings,  the  sources  of  food,  its  utilization, 
transformations  and  ultimate  assimilation  or  decomposition, 

6.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Gymnospermia.  Two  hours 
lecture,    four   hours    laboratory    and    seminarv   work    (M.,* 

2-5). 

9.  Comparative  Plant  Cytology.  Lecture  one  hour  ;  laboratory 
work  five  hours  (M.,  2-5*).     (Omitted  in  1901-1902.) 

Dr.  Harshberger. 

4.  Comparative  Taxonomy  of  Plants.  Lecture  one  hour; 
laboratory  work  two  hours  (M.,  2-5). 

The  principal  native  and  exotic  orders  of  plants  are  studied 
from  living  and  alcoholic  material.  Constant  use  is  made 
of  specimens  from  the  gardens. 

7.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Myxomycetes  and  Fungi. 
One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work 
(Tu.,  2-5*). 


Botanical  Seminary. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  Botany  meet  on 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 


Note. — Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  re- 
quired, before  presenting  themselves  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
to  work  for  not  less  than  eleven  consecutive  months  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  the  University  or  of  some  other  institu- 
tion possessing  equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in  Botany. 
Information  concerning  courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis 
work,  will  be  given  by  the  Chairman. 

Courses  A  5  and  7  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses ;  A  6  to  four. 


*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students. 


COURSES    01  TION. 

B.    ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  ]  \\ 
i.    Human  Anatomy.  ^ 

2.    Mammalian  Osteology.   }  Research  work  only. 

Professor  Conklin. 
9.    Comparative    Embryology   of   the    Vertebrate.      One    hour 
lecture,    five    hours    laboratory    or    seminary.      (Omitted    in 
1 901  -1902.) 

An  advanced  course  on  the  development  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  Chordata.  Some  of  the  general  topics  treated 
are,  germ  layers,  larval  and  foetal  development,  metamerism, 
experimental  embryology,  palingeny,  coenogeny,  etc. 

Professor  Conklin  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 
11.    Cytology.     One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
nary.     (Omitted  in  1 901-1902.) 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  part 
continues  from  October  until  April,  and  is  in  the  main  mor- 
phological. The  second  part,  from  April  to  June,  is  con- 
cerned with  conjugation  and  fertilization,  cleavage  and  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Prpfessor  Montgomery,  Dr. 
Calvert. 
10.    Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Invertebrata. 
One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary.     (W., 
9.30-12.30*). 

An  advanced  course  on  the  structure,  development  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  various  groups  of  the  inverte- 
brates. 

Dr.  Moore. 
8.  Recent  and  Fossil  Vertebrata.  (Lecture  two  hours,  labo- 
ratory, or  seminary  work,  two  hours)  (M.,  10-12;  Th.,  9*). 
The  anatomical  features,  geological  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  more  im- 
portant families  of  the  Vertebrata  are  discussed.  Cope's 
system  of  classification  is  generally  followed,  but  other  sys- 

*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students. 
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terns  are  treated  historically  and  critically.  The  course  is 
abundantly  illustrated  by  rich  osteological  collections,  dis- 
sections and  original  monographs,  and  memoirs. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr. 
Moore,  Dr.  Calvert. 

12.    Zoological  Seminary  (S.,  12) 1 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students 
for  the  presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion  of 
assigned  topics  (with  especial  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution),  and  reports  upon  current  biological  literature. 

Courses  B  9,  10,  11  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses ;  B  8  to  two. 


The  ground  surrounding  the  Biological  Hall  covers  about 
five  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  native  and 
exotic  plants.  Nine  greenhouses,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  laboratories,  are  rilled  with  plants  used  for  demon- 
strations in  the  class  rooms  and  for  work  in  plant  physi- 
ology. The  Herbarium  includes  collections  made  by  I.  Burk, 
Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey- Smith,  and  other  well- 
known  botanists.  A  varied  series  of  plant  preparations  and 
dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has  been  collected  and  is 
constantly  being  enlarged.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
vegetable  products  used  in  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia 
is  classified  and  displayed  in  the  museum. 

A  Vivarium,  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  a  variety 
of  living  animals,  is  connected  with  Biological  Hall.  It  con- 
tains fresh  and  salt  water  aquaria;  rooms  for  amphibia,  rep- 
tiles, birds  and  small  mammals;  provision  for  ants,  bees  and 
other  insects ;  and,  in  general,  provides  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  life-histories  and  activities  of  animals  under  normal 
and  artificial  conditions.  In  addition  to  material  used  for 
class  room  study,  the  zoological  collections  consist  of  a 
small  synoptic  museum ;  the  Leidy  collection  of  parasites ; 
the  Cope  collection  of  vertebrate  osteology ;  the  Hyrtl  collec- 
tion of  fish  skeletons ;  and  the  Wheatley  collection  of  fresh 
water  mollusks.  The  three  last  named  collections  came  to 
the  University  through  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Cope. 
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The   collections   of   the   Wistar    Institute   of    Anatomj    and 
Biology  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural   Science 
afford  facilities  for  study. 

AUXILIARY  FACILITIES. 

The   Marine   Biological   Laboratory   of   the    I'm. 
located  at  Sea  Isle,  N.  J.,  within  two  hours'  ride  of   Phila 
delphia,  and  facilities  are  there  provided  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  the  plants  and  animals  native  to  the  locality. 

The  University  also  maintains  a  table  at  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  while  the  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  annually  offers  its  table  at  the 
same  laboratory  as  a  prize  to  students  in  the  Biological  De- 
partment. 

The  University  is  likewise  a  subscriber  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  "American  Women's  Table"  at  the  Zoological  Station 
at  Naples.  Well  qualified  women  are  appointed  to  this  table 
in  preference,  but  if  none  such  present  themselves,  men  are 
eligible  in  their  stead. 

The  Botanical,  Zoological  and  Psychological  libraries  con- 
tain several  thousand  volumes,  including  works  of  reference 
and  the  most  important  periodicals.  They  are  arranged  for 
the  use  of  students  in  reading  rooms  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Biological  Hall,  and  comprise  the  special  zoological 
libraries  of  the  late  Professors  Leidy,  Ryder  and  Cope.  The 
library  facilities  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Wagner  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  are  also  at  the  command  of  students. 

The  Biological  Club  is  composed  of  professors,  in- 
structors and  graduate  students;  but  undergraduates  of  the 
University,  and  others  interested,  may  be  elected  to  associate 
membership.  The  meetings  are  held  monthly,  when  original 
papers,  reviews  of  recent  important  literature,  and  subjects 
of  special  biological  interest  are  discussed. 

The  Naturalists'  Field  Club  is  a  student  organization, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  outdoor  study  of  living  things. 
Weekly  excursions  are  made  to  localities  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  usually  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  of 
the  instructors.  The  results  of  these  and  of  other  similar 
excursions  are  presented  monthly  at  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  club. 
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The  Botanical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  organ- 
ized with  the  aim  of  bringing  together  the  botanists  of  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity,  and  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  papers  prepared  by  students  and  teachers  of 
the  Botanical  Department,  as  well  as  by  other  members  of 
the  Society.     It  holds  fortnightly  meetings. 


XVI.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant   Professor  Brown,   Chairman;   Dr.    Ehrenfeld. 
Majors — Geology;  Mineralogy. 

A.     GEOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown, 
i.    Historical   Geology.     One  hour  lecture,   four  hours  labora- 
tory. 

2.  Petrography.     One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 

4.  Chemical    Geology.     One   hour   lecture    (One    Term),    four 
hours  laboratory. 

Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical  Geology  and  Physiography.    One  hour  lecture,  three 
hours  laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

5.  Paleontology  of  the  Invertebrates.     Laboratory,  five  hours. 

B.  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.     One  hour  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.     One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  labo- 
ratory. 

3.  Chemical  and  Synthetic  Mineralogy.    One  hour  lecture  (One 
Term)  and  three  hours  laboratory  (One  Year). 

4.  Determination  of  minerals  by  physical  and  pyrogenetic  prop- 
erties.   Four  hours  laboratory. 

All  laboratory  courses  in  Mineralogy  are  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 


COURSES    OF  II 

Courses   A    i.   2,    B    i,   2,  are  each   equivalent    to   khr« 

standard  courses;  A  3,  4,  5,  P>  3,  .j,  are  each  equivalent  to 
two  standard  courses. 

The  laboratory  hours  are  the  minimum  required  u>v  minor 
work.  Students  taking  Geology  or  Mineralogy  as  a  major 
spend  more  time  in  laboratory  work  than  noted  afo 

All  students  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  arc  expected  to 
participate  in  the  occasional  field  excursions,  in  addition  to 
such  field  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  students  taking  major 
work  in  this  group. 

In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museum. 
The  other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineral  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group.  Power 
machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding  minerals 
and  rocks;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  for  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals ;  the  goni- 
ometer room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  crystallography;  the  dark  room  is  ar- 
ranged for  photographic  work  including  photo-micrography. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 


BOARD  OF   MANAGERS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D., 
Provost,  and  ex-oiRcio  President. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  Ph.  D.,    *Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  (Cantab.),  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett, 

Richard  Wood,  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie, 

Wm.  A. Lamberton,A. M.,Litt. D.,  Miss  F. R.M.Hitchcock,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D.,    Miss  Bertha  Dechert, 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D.,        Mrs.  John  B.  McMaster, 
Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Ph.  D.,  Mrs.  Felix  E.  Schelling. 


Miss  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  As  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to  the  same  degrees. 
A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  pages  immediately 
preceding.  The  Graduate  Department  provides  accommodations  for 
board  and  residence  for  women  students  in  a  building  presented  by 
the  late  Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett,  of  Philadelphia,  and  called  Ben- 
nett House,  which  is  situated  conveniently  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Thirty-fourth  streets.  A  certain  number  of  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  holding  Fellowships,  while  the 
remaining  rooms  are  for  rent,  with  board,  to  other  women  students. 

RENTALS  AND  FEES. 

Room  rent  is  chargeable  for  the  academic  year,  and  is  payable  in 
advance,  one-half  on  entering  and  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term.     No  room  will  be  rented  without  board. 

A  deposit  of  five  (5.00)  dollars  is  required  from  each  student  to 
cover  possible  damage.  Any  balance  remaining  will  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

For  further  information  as  to  rentals,  apply  to  Edward  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

*  Absent  on  Public  Business. 


GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT    fOB    wiimi-n.  6l 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 
The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  arc  two  in  number,  estab 

lished  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Colonel  Ben  \i  I  i.    They  arc  given 
annually  to  women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.     The 
incumbent  must  be  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  and  during  the 
term  of  her  Fellowship  must  reside  in  Bennett  House.     Appoint 
ments  may  be  twice  renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman  student 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  provisions  are  the  same  as 
those  attached  to  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Fellowships  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bennett  and 
Pepper  Fellowships,  with  the  additional  provision  that  only  women 
who  intend  to  teach  are  eligible. 

These  Fellowships  cover  tuition  fees,  board  and  lodging,  with 
twenty-five  (25.00)  dollars  additional  for  incidental  expenses. 

Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  special  attainments  in  advanced  work.  For  applications 
for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment,  and  for  the  necessary 
blank  forms,  address  Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  All  applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  March  I  in  each  year. 


*  For  Scholarships  open  to  women,  see  page  22. 
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MST  OF  STUDENTS. 


FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Senior  Fellows. 

In  Assyriology: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Victor  William  Dippell,  Philadelphia,  1230  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1899).  Theol.  Sem.,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  1899-1900.     Harrison  Fellow  in  Semitics,  1897-1899. 

In  Sociology: 
James  Edward  Hagerty,         La  Porte,  Ind.,        Dorm.  143  Lippincott. 
A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Indiana,  1892;  Pennsylvania,  1900).     Graduate  stu- 
dent,  Chicago,   1896-1897,    University  of  Wisconsin,   1897-1898.     Berlin  and 
Halle,  1898-1899.    Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1899-1900. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Martin  Schiitze,  Philadelphia,  212  S.  37th  St. 

Graduate  of  Gymnasium  of  Gustrow,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  1886. 
Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Student,  Universities  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and 
of  Rostock,  1886-1889.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  1897-1899.  Senior  Fel- 
low in  Germanic  languages,  1899  to  date. 

In  American  History: 
Claude  Halstead Van Tyne,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,      1737  Aberdeen  St. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Michigan,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1900).  Student, 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig  and  Paris,  June,  1896,  to  November,  1897.  Harrison 
Fellow  in  American  History,  1898-1900. 


^UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIP. 

In  English: 

Joseph  Vincent  Crowne,         Philadelphia,  1642  Francis  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (St.  Joseph's  College,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1898,  1899).  Grad- 
uate student,  1896-1898.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1898-1899.  University 
Fellow  in  English,  1899  to  date. 


HONORARY  FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  Chemistry: 

Lily  Gavit  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  1926  Spg.  Garden  St. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D   (Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1895;  Pennsylvania,  1899).     In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Vassar  College,  1 899-1900. 

In  American  Constitutional  History: 

Albert  Edward  McKinley,     Philadelphia,  816  N.  nth  St. 

Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.   (Chicago,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1900).     Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy,  Temple  College,  1896  to  date. 

*  Expires  June,  1901. 
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In  Biology: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address 

Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  West  Chester. 

a.  R.,  s.  B.,  A.  M.,  vS.  m   (Muhlenberg,  1882,  1884,  1885,  t8oi)      Ph   D   •  1  ■• 
vama,    1893).     Instructor   in    Biology,    West    CI  te    Normal    3 

Honorary  Fellow  in  Botany,  1897  to  date. 

/;;  Botany. 

Charles  Hugh  Shaw,  Philadelphia,  2222  Green  St. 

B.  S.,Ph.  D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897;  Pennsylvania,  [900).     Professor  of  Biology 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  1897  to  date. 

ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Fellows. 
In  Romanic  Languages: 
George  William  Bacon,  Swarthmore. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Romanic  Languages,  1899- 
1900.     Romanic,  Spanish,  Latin;  second  year. 

In  Political  Science: 
Leonard  Anderson  Blue,         Mt.  Pleasant, Iowa,  3437  Chestnut  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell  College,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1892-1893.  Student 
of  Law,  1893-1895.  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan University,  1898  to  date.  Absent  on  leave  from  I.  W.  U.,  1900- 1901. 
Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology;  first  year. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Samuel  Paul  Capen,  Tufts  College,         Dorm.  319  Leidy. 

Mass., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Tufts,  1898).  Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1899-1900.  Germanic 
Literature,  Germanic  Philosophy,  French;  first  year. 

In  Biology:  N 

Henry  Shoemaker  Conard,  Lansdowne.  126  S.  34th  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1894,  1895).  Graduate  student,  Haverford,  1894-1895. 
Teacher  of  Science,  Westtown  Friends'  School,  1895-1899.     Harrison  Fellow, 

•    1898  to  date.     Botany,  Zoology;  second  year. 

In  English: 
Morris  William  Croll,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  36  P. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1889,  1892;  Harvard,  1894-1895.)  Graduate 
student,  Harvard,  1893-1895.  Instructor  in  English,  University  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1895-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large,  1899-1900  English  Liter- 
ature, English  Philology,  Germanic  Philology;  second  year. 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 

Ulysses  Sherman  Hanna,        Selma,  Ind.,  3921  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (University  of  Indiana,  1895-1898).  Graduate  student,  Indiana, 
1895-1899.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Indiana,  1895  to  date.  Harrison  Fellow, 
1899  to  date.    Mathematics,  Astronomy;  second  year. 

In  Philosophy: 
Horace  Craig  Longwell,         Philadelphia,  4445  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Graduate  student,  do.,  1899-1900.  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, Ethics;  second  year. 
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In  American  History: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

George  Daniel  Luetscher,      Prairie  Du  Sac,        Dorm.  30  P. 

Wis., 

B.  L-  (Wisconsin,  1898).  Graduate  student,  do.,  1898-1900.  American  History, 
Mediaeval  History,  Economics;  first  year. 

In  Economics: 

Roswell  Cheney  McCrea,       Norristown,  [643  Haws  Ave.] 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1897;  Cornell,  1900.)  Scholar  in  Political  Science, 
Columbia,  1897-1898  ;  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Fellow  in  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Finance,  Cornell,  1899-1900.  Economics,  Sociology,  American 
History;  second  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 

Ira  Bennett  McNeal,  Lockhaven,  215  S.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1898).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Harrison 
Fellow,  r899-i900,     Pedagogy,  American  History,  Economics;  third  year. 

In  Chemistry: 

Thomas  Maynard  Taylor,       Oberlin,  Ohio,         3607  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Oberlin,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1899.  Harrison 
Fellow,  1899-1900.     Chemistry,  Mineralogy;  fourth  year. 

In  Classical  Languages: 

Nicolaos  Panagis  Vlachos,     Philadelphia,  3703  Aspen  St.    . 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  of  Haarlem,  Holland.  Student,  University  of  Amster- 
dam, 1897-1898.  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large,  1899- 
1900.     Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit;  third  year. 

Fellows  at  Large. 
In  Chemistry: 
Gilbert  Hillhouse  Boggs,        Philadelphia,  603  S.  42d  St. 

B.  S.  (University  of  Ga.,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1899 
Harrison  Fellow  at  Large,  1899-1900.  Inorganic,  Organic  and  Electro- 
chemistry; fourth  year. 

In  Classics. 

Lee  Byrne,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  123  S.  34th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (University  of  Illinois,  1898;  University  of  Chicago,  1899).  Graduate 
student,  Chicago,  1898-1899.     Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit;  first  year. 

In  Mathematics: 
Burton  Scott  Easton,  Philadelphia,  224  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Graduate  student  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1898-1899.  Graduate  student,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1899-1900.     Mathematics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy;  second  year. 

In  Zoology: 
John  Raymond  Murlin,  Minden,  Ohio,        4070  Powelton  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Har- 
rison Fellow  at  Large,  1899  to  date.  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy, Botany;  third  year. 

In  English: 
Abrahams  WolfRosenbach,  Philadelphia,  1409  N.  18th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  English 
History;  third  year. 


suni'  n  rs. 

ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  POUNDATION 

Fellow  in  Physics: 
Name.  Residence  city  add* 

Charles  Tyndall   Evans,  Pine  Grove,  1588  Cambridge  St., 

Cambridj 

A.  B.  (Dickinson.  1896).    Instructor  in  Science,  Centenary  Collegiate   Institute, 
Hackettstowu,  N.  J.,  1896-1899.      Absent  on  leave    at    Harvard 
Tyndale  Fellow,  1899  to  date.     Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics. 


THE  ALUMNAE  FELLOWSHIP  FOR  WOMEN.* 

In  Mathematics : 

Roxana  Hay  ward  Vivian,       Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1894).  Graduate  student.  Wellesley.  1846-1898.  Alumnae  Pel- 
low  in  Mathematics,  1898  to  date.  Mathematics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy; 
third  year. 


ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.   BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 

In  Classics  : 

Jessie  Pell  Brown,  Niagara  Falls,  3350  Walnut  St. 

Ontario,  Can., 

B.  A.  (Toronto,  1897).  Student^  Ontario  Normal  College  1897-1898.  Graduate 
student  and  Assistant  in  Latin.  University  of  Colorado,  1898-1900.  Latin, 
Greek,  Classical  Archaeology;  first  year. 

In  American  History: 
Lolabel  House,  Waco,  Texas,  3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Nashville,  1893;  Chicago,  1898).  Graduate  student  Chicago,  sum- 
mers of  1895,  1896  and  from  June,  1897,  to  September,  i8q8  (seven  quarters). 
Bennett  Fellow,  1899  to  date.  American  History,  Economics, Political  Science; 
second  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

In  Chemistry: 

Charlotte  Kimball,  Canton,  N.  Y.,         3350  Walnut  St. 

B.  S   (St.  Lawrence  University,  1892).     Scholar,  College  Settlement,  Philadel- 
phia, 1898  to  1900.    Sociology,  English  Literature,  Economics;  second  year. 


ON  THE  MRS.   BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

/;/  European  History: 

Caroline  Colvin,  Williamsburg,  3350  Walnut  St 

Ind., 
A.  B.  (Indiana,  1893).     Instructor  in  History,  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  1S93- 
1898.     Bennett  Fellow  in   European  History,  1898-1900.    European   History, 
Political  Science,  American  History. 

*  Expires  June,  1901. 
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In  Zoology: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Caroline  Burling  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  3350  Walnut  St. 

B-  S.  in   Biology   (Pennsylvania,  1898).     Graduate  student,    1898-1890.     Moore 
Fellow,  1899  to  date.     Zoology,  Botany;  third  year. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  L,EIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Scholars. 

In  Germanics: 

Edward  Ziegler  Davis,  Philadelphia,  3319  Spg.  Garden  St. 

B   S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).     Germanic  Literature,  Germanic   Philology,   Eng- 
lish; first  year. 

In  Chemistry: 

William  Hastings  Easton,      Philadelphia,  224  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).     Chemistry,  Physics;  first  year. 

In  English: 

Allison  Gaw,  Philadelphia,  3732  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  English  Literature,  English  Philology  German 
Literature;  first  year. 

In  European  History: 

Alexander  Grant,  St. Mary's,  Ont,       206  S.  36th  St. 

Canada, 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  European  History,  Pedagogy,  English  Literature; 
first  year. 

In  Classics: 

Charles Jastrow  Mendelsohn, Wilmington,  N.C.,    139  W.  Upsal  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).    Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew;  first  year. 

In  American  History: 

Albert  Oswald  Michener,       Philadelphia,  1701  Franklin  St 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  American  Hisiory,  Pedagogy,  English  History; 
first  year. 

In  Semitic  Languages: 

Harold  Harrison  Tryon,         Cynwyd. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).     Assyrian,  Hebrew;  first  year. 

OTHER  STUDENTS. 

Ambler,  Louis  Bartleson,       Philadelphia,  2225  N.  18th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900.)  Student,  Michigan,  Fresh.,  Soph,  and  Jr.  years 
1884-1887.  Auditor,  Pennsylvania,  1896  to  Feb.,  1897.  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
European  History;  first  year. 

Banes,  Robert  Coleman,         Philadelphia,  2021  Spg.  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1889).      Botany,  Geology;  fourth  year. 
Bartlett,  Jarvis  Henry,  Philadelphia,  247  N.  20th  St. 

B  S.  (Haverford,  1894).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Econom- 
ics; second  year. 


STUDENTS.  t,-j 

Name.  Residence.  City  addrt 

Beach,  Robert  Mills,  Philadelphia,  5000 Woodland  Ave. 

Student  at  Yale,  1879-1881.    B.  I).  (  Protestant  Episcopal  1  I 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1S95).    Romanics,  European  ni lal 

Brede,  Charles  Frederick,      Philadelphia,  393]  Baltimore 

A.  B  ,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1SS0,  1R9;,).     Graduate  student,    Johns   Kopkifl 
1887.     Germanics,  Romanies,  Old  Norse;  second  \< 

Burch,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia,  [625  S.  i.sth  St. 

B.  S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1900).    Auditor,  1896-1899.    Political 
Economics,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Carstens,  Christian  Carl,         Marshalltown,  1736  Aberdeen  St. 

Iowa, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Iowa  College,  1891;  Pennsylvania,  1900).  Principal  of  High  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  1891-1899.     Sociology,  Economics,  American   History; 
second  year. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,   Philadelphia,  5012  Parkside  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1892).  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Romanics;  fifth 
year.     Absent  on  leave,  first  term. 

Casteel,  Dana  Brackenridge,Tarentum,  3713  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Allegheny  College,  1899;  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1900).  Graduate 
student  and  Instructor,  O.  W.  U.,  1899-1900.    Zoology,  Botany;  first  year. 

Chapin,  Arthur  Thomas,        Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  [312  K.  5th  St., 

Chester,  Pa.] 
A.  B.  (Denison  University,  1896).     Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Chester  (Pa.) 
High  School,  1897  to  date.     Greek,  Latin;  third  year. 

Clifford,  Oliver  Charles,         Wadsworth,  Ohio,  3313  Spg.  Garden  St. 
A.  B.  (Obeilin,  1893).     Professor   Physics  and  Chemistry,  Imperial  Tientsin 
University,  Tientsin,  China   Nov    1895-1898;  of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  do., 
1898  to  July,  1900.    Physics,  Mathematics;  first  year. 

Dean,  Lee  Maltbie,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Andover,  Mass. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Yale,  1896-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large 
in  Indo-European  Philology,  1897-1899.  Absent  on  leave,  1899  to  date.  Indo- 
European  Philology,  Semitics,  Greek. 

de  Beauregard,  Esther,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill. 

B.  A.  (Toronto,  1894).  Fellow  in  Romance,  Bryn  Mawr,  1894-1895.  English 
Literature;  first  year. 

Du  Had  way,  Raymond,  Milton,  Del.,  3346  Walnut  St. 

A  B.  (Delaware  College,  1894).  Graduate  student,  do.,  1894-5.  Principal,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  1897-1899.     Mathematics,  Physics;  second  year. 

Ebaugh,  William  Clarence,  Philadelphia,  3741  Lancaster  Ave. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry; 
second  year. 

Evans,  Henry  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Upper  Darby. 

M.  E.  (Lehigh,  1893).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lehigh, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Pennsylvania,  1895  to  date.  Graduate 
student  in  residence,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1900.  Absent  on  leave,  1900-1901* 
Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Philosophy. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Kxner,  Franz  Frederick,         Philadelphia,  118  N.  58th  St. 

A.  B.  (Carlton  College,  1895).  Inorganic,  Analytical  and  Organic  Chftnistry; 
first  year. 

Foss,  Helen,  Philadelphia,  2043  Arch  St. 

B.  S.  (Wellesley,  1894).     Sociology;  first  year. 

Fox,  Harry,  Philadelphia,  5603  German  town  Av. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar,  1899-1900.  Zoology, 
Botany,  Organic  Chemistry;  second  year. 

Gates,  Thomas  Sovereign,      Philadelphia,  505  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown. 
Ph.  B.,  LTy.  B.  (Haverford,  1893;  Pennsylvania,  1896)      Philosophy;  first  year. 

Goode,  John  Paul,  Charleston,  111.,       218  DeKalb  Square. 

B.  S.  (Minnesota,  1889).  Professor  Natural  Sciences,  Moorhead  (Minn.)  State 
Normal  School,  1889-1898.  Absent  on  leave  as  Graduate  student,  University 
of  Chicago,  six  quarters,  1895-1897,  1898-1899.  Fellow  in  Geology,  do  ,  1896- 
1897.  Instructor,  do.,  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology,  Summer  Quarters, 
1897,  J898,  1899,  1900.  Professor  Physical  Sciences  and  Geography,  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1899  to  date.  (Now  on  leave  of  absence  from 
E.  I.  S.  N.)     Economics,  Geology,  Physiography;  first  year. 

Greene,  Arthur  Maurice,        Philadelphia,  408  W.  Chelten   Ave., 

Gtn. 

B.  S.,  M.  E.  Pennsylvania,  1893;  1894).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
1895  to  date.     Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry;  sixth  year. 

Haines,  Joseph  Engle,  Swarthmore. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Auditor,  1894-1896.  Geology,  Min- 
eralogy; first  year. 

Haney,  John  Louis,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  nth  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English  and  History,  1898- 
1899.  Harrison  Fellow,  1899-1900.  Reappointed  for  1900-1901,  but  resigned. 
English  literature,  English  Philology,  English  History;  third  year. 

Hanschd,  Maude  Bingham,    Oakland,  Cal.,         512  WoodlandTerrace. 
Ph.  B.  (California,  1896).     English  Iyiterature,  Germanic  Literature,  American 
History;  fourth  year. 

Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,      Buffalo,  N.  Y.,         210  S.  37th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Phila- 
delphia.    Psychology,  Philosophy,  Ethics;  seventh  year. 

Harris,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia,  Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1895).  Graduate  Student,  Pennsylvania,  1895-1897.  1899-1900 
in  residence;  at  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1897-1898,  and  Univ.  of  Halle.  1898-1890,  on 
leave  of  absence.  Absent  on  leave,  1900-1901.  Economics,  Statistics,  Euro- 
pean History. 

Hatheway,  Joel,  Peru,  Mass.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

A.  B.  (Williams,  1899).     Germanics,  Italian,  English  Philology;  second  year. 

Haviland,  Walter  Winchip,  Philadelphia,  140  N.  16th  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1893).     Germanics;  first  year. 


STUD!  \  is 

Name.  Residence,  city  Address 

Hazen,  Louise  Coleman,  Wilder,  Yt.,  3205  Race  St 

A.  B.  (Smith,  1898).     Astronomy,   Physics;   first  year 

Hinke,  William  John,  Philadelphia,  3852  Cambridge  St 

A.  B.  (Calvin  College,  [890).    Ursinus  Theol.  Sera  pi  Inceton  Theol 

Sem.,  1895-1896.      Assyrian;   first  year. 

Hockenberry,  John  Coulter,  Haddonfield,  N  J. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Indiana,  1899).     Student,  Jena,  September  lo  March    [804- 
1895.     Berlin,  March  and  April,  1805.     Auiitor,  Pennsylvania,  1 
structor  in  Pedagogy,  1900-1901.    Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Sociology; 
year. 

Holcomb,  George  Nahum,     Philadelphia,  1439  N.  16th  St. 

A.  B  (Trinity,  1896).  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Philadel- 
phia, 1896-1899.    American  History;  second  year. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  4840  Hoopes  vSt. 

A.  B.  (Hiram  College,  1899).     Hebrew;  second  year. 

Horack,  Frank  Edward,         Iowa  City,  Iowa,       Wilhelmstrasse,  21  I., 

Halle,  Germany. 

B.  Ph.  (Iowa,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Iowa,  1897-1899.  Chicago,  summer 
quarter,  1898.  Pennsylvania,  1899-1900.  Absent  on  leave  at  Univ.  of  Halle, 
1900-1901.     Political  Science. 

Huebener,  Helen  Joanna,       Lancaster,  1708  Race  St. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1899).     English  literature;  first  year. 

Husik,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  616  Morris  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1897,  1899).   Greek,  Latin,  Philosophy;  fourth  year. 

Jacobs,  Henry  Downing,         Philadelphia,  7301  Germantown  A  v. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar,  1899-1900.  English  Literature, 
English  Philology;  second  year. 

Jefferson,  Alice  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  4062  Irving  St. 

Certificate  in  Chemistry,  1897.  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Geology; 
fourth  year. 

Kammerer,  Alfred  Lewis,      St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dorm.  391  Alumni. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Washington  University,  1900).  Inorganic,  Organic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry;  first  year. 

Kline,  Whorten  Albert,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Ursinus,  1893,  1894,  1896).  Instructor  in  English  and  Latin, 
Ursinus,  1893  to  date.     Latin,  fourth  year. 

Kriebel ,  Oscar  Schultz,  Pennsburg. 

A  B  ,  A  M.  (Oberlin,  1889,  1892).  Principal  Perkiomen  Seminary.  Pennsburg, 
Pa.,  5892  to  date.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898.  Pedagogy 
Philosophy,  Psychology;  second  year. 

Lee,  Francis  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4721  Winsor  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Ancient  History,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia.    Latin,  Sanskrit,  Greek;  fifth  year. 

Lehman,  Ezra,  Shippensburg,  4127  Woodland  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Bucknell,  1899).  Professor  of  English,  Shippensburg  State  Normal 
School,  1896  to  date.  (On  leave  of  absence,  from  S.  S.  N.  S.,  1900-1901).  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  Philology,  European  History;  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Levi,  Gershom  Benedict,        Philadelphia,  1127  Wharton  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).     Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Lingelbach,  William  Ezra,     Toledo,  Ohio.  Dorm.  24  Memorial. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Toronto,  1894).  Fellow  in  French,  Toronto,  1894-1895. 
Student,  Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1896.  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1897- 
1898.  Instructor  at  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake.  Mich., 
1898-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History,  1899-1900.  Instructor  in 
do.,  1900.  European  History,  American  History,  Political  Science;  second 
year. 

Lutes,  Elinor  Seney,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  [College ville,  Pa.] 

A.  B.  (Ursinu9,  1899).     European  History;  second  year. 

McClellan,  William,  Philadelphia,  4213  Woodland  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  190c).  Instructor  in  Physics,  1899  to  date.  Physics;  fir9t 
year. 

McKenzie,  Fayette  Avery,     Lansdowne,  401  S.  22d  St. 

B.  S.  (Lehigh,  1895).  Taught  Modern  languages  and  Social  Science,  Juniata 
College,  1897-1900.    Economics,  Sociology,  American  History;  first  year. 

McLean,  Charlotte  Frey-       Philadelphia,  277  S.  4th  St. 

linglmysen, 
A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1899).    English  Literature;  second  year. 

Magee,  Charles  Moore,  Conshohocken. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Craduate  student,  1895-1897.  English  Literature, 
English  Philology,  Greek;  third  year. 

Meade,  Emily  Fogg,  Chicago,  111.,  315  N.  33d  St. 

A.  B  (University  of  Chicago,  1897).  Graduate  student  and  Fellow  in  Political 
Science,  Bryn  Mawr.  1897-1898.  Scholar  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1898-1899.  Moore  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1899-1900.  Sociology,  Economic!, 
American  History;  second  year. 

Merzbacher,  Isadore,  Reading,  3432  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages,  1899- 
1900.     Indo-European  Philology,  Greek,  Latin;  second  year. 

Miller,  Sarah  Pleis,  Philadelphia,  2009  N.  7th  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
Zoology;  second  year. 

Montgomery,  James  Alan,     Philadelphia,  6806  Green  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1887).  Graduate  student,  do.,  1887-1890.  Instructor  in 
Hebrew,  do.,  1888-1890.  Student,  Protestant  Epis.  Theol.  Sem.,  Philadelphia, 
1887-1890;  Univ.  of  Greifswald,  1890-1891;  of  Berlin,  1891-1892.  Instructor  in 
Hebrew,  Protestant  Epis.  Theol.  Sem.,  Philadelphia,  1899  to  date. 

Moore,  Katherine  Row,  Dresden,  N.  Y.,       [Wayne.] 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1899).     Zoology;  first  year. 

Murlin,  Josephine  S,  Philadelphia,  4070  Powelton  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897).    English;  second  year. 

Nelson,  Henry  John,  Philadelphia,  Dorm  12  P. 

B.  S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Economic*. 
1899-1900.    Economics,  Sociology,  American  History;  second  year. 


STUDENTS.  -, 

Name.  Rcsidcnec  city  Addrr.* 

Nelson,  James  Allen,  CJrbana,  Ohio.         248  S.  joth  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Kenyon  College,  189S).    Zottlogy,  Botany;  second 
Nichols,  Marie  Louise,  Philadelphia,  3207  Summer  St. 

Certificate  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania.   [893).      Instnutn,   in    I 

mal  School,  Philadelphia.    Graduate  student   in   r< 
sent  on  leave,  19(0-1901.     Zoology,  Psychology,  Phil< 

Nicolay,  Clara  Leonora,         Philadelphia,  59  High  St.,  Gtn. 

I,,  L,.  A.  (University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland,  [898).  Student  Victoria 
Lyceum,  Berlin,  Germany,  1882-188S.  University  College  Nottingham 
England,  1889-1897.  Student, University  Correspondence  College  Cambridge' 
England,  1894-1896.     Romanics,  Latin,  Greek;  second  year. 

Nininger,  Edgar  Denton,       Daleville,  Va.,         214  S   37th  St. 
A.  B.  (Juniata  College,  1900).     Germanics;  first  year. 

Notz,  William  Frederick,       Watertown,  Wis.,   3346  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Northwestern,  1899).  Student,  Seminary  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  1896- 
897;  1898-1900.     B.  D.  1900.     Assyrian,  Arabic,  Hebrew;  first  year. 

Ogle,  Harry  Keppele"  Bunt-  Philadelphia,  1704  Green  St. 

ing, 
A.  B.  (Princeton,  1899).     Philosophy;  second  year. 

Owen,  Daniel  Edward,  Philadelphia,  "The Sherwood,"  38th 

and  Chestnut  Sts. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bowdoin,  1889,  1892).     English;  second  year. 

Parry,  Ellwood  Comly,  Wyncote. 

B.  L.,  M.  L  (Swarthmore,  1897,  1900).  Fellow,  Swarthmore,  1898, 1899.  Student, . 
winter  semester,  Berlin,  1898-1899;  spring  semester,  Munich,  1899.  Assistant 
in  German,  1900.  Germanic  literature,  Germanic  Philology,  English  Phi- 
lology; second  year. 

Patten,  Henry  White,  Philadelphia,  4037  Powelton  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Yale,  1886).     Economics;  first  year. 

Paullin,  William  Theodore,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
Jr., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bucknell,  1895,  1896).  Student.  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
1895-1898.     Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Pawling,  Jesse,  Jr.,  Overbrook,  Central  High  School. 

B.  S.  in  Mathematics  (Cornell,  1893).  Student,  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell, 
1893-1894.  Graduate  student,  Columbian,  1894-1895;  Johns  Hopkins,  1895, 
1896.     Astronomy;  first  year. 

Phillips,  Orville  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  4624  Chester  Ave. 

Ph.  B.  (Simpson  College,  1890).  Graduate  student,  1891-1892,  University  of 
Kansas;  Professor  Biology,  Southwestern  Kansas  College,  1892-1894;  do., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1894  to  date.  While  on  leave  oi  absence 
from  U.  S.  C,  1896-1897,  Fellow  in  Hygiene,  Pennsylvania.  Worked  at  the 
Marine  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  summer  1892;  Woods' 
Holl,  1896, 1897.  Instructor  in  Botany,  1900-1901.  Botany,  Zoology,  Pedagogy; 
first  year. 

Preston,  Helen  Gertrude,       Philadelphia,  2312  Poplar  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1898).    European  History,  Latin;  third  year. 
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Reber,  Charles  Edgar,  Orrstown,  3262  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Ursinus,  189^,  1895).  Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1897-1898.  Ped- 
agogy, English  Literature,  English  Philology;  third  year. 

Rex,  Percival  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  4602  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  American  History,  English  History,  Sociology; 
third  year. 

Ridington,  William  Rich-      Philadelphia,  2516  N.  25th  St. 

ards, 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.  (Princeton,  1891,  1S94;  Boston  University,  1895).  Philoso- 
phy, Ethics,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Rodney,  Warren  Brown,         Broomall. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1897).     Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit;  second  year. 

Rogers,  Allen,  Hampden,  Me.,       3605  Locust  St. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (University  of  Maine,  1897).  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  do.,  1897- 
1898.  Tutor  in  Chemistry,  do.,  1898-1899.  Instructor,  do.,  1899-1900.  Inor- 
ganic, Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry;  first  year. 

Rohrbach,  Jacob  Hartman,    Philadelphia,  3129  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1887).     Pedagogy,  Philosophy;  third  year. 

Roray,  Nelson  Lawrence,       Palmyra,  N.  J. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Rorer,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Jr.,  Glenside,  32I3  Page  St. 

A.  B.  (Colorado  College,  1895).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia.  Graduate  student  in  residence,  1896-1900.  Absent  on  leave, 
1900-1901.    Astronomy,  Mathematics. 

Rosebush,  Judson  George,     Alfred,  N.  Y.,  126  S.  34th  St. 

A.  B.  (Alfred  University,  1900).  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology;  first 
year. 

Runk,  Louis  Barcroft,  Philadelphia,  20  S.  21st  St. 

A.  B.,  LL-  B.  (Yale,  1893;  Pennsylvania,  1896).     Philosophy;  first  year. 

Savage,  Henry  Chauncey,      Philadelphia,  1223  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1879).  Partial  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1899.  Mineralogy;  second 
year. 

Schwartz,  George  Washing-  Philadelphia,  1634  West  York  St. 

ton, 
Ph.  B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson,  1883,  1886).     Germanics;  third  year. 

Scott,  Charles  Ernest,  Alma,  Mich.,  Adalbert   St.,    48  III, 

Munich,  Germany. 

A.  B.,  A.  M  (Alma  College,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1899).  Graduate  student,  Penn- 
sylvania. 1898-1899.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1899-1900.  Absent  on 
leave,  University  of  Munich,  1900-1901.     English. 

Sharpless,  Elinore  Rachel,    Philadelphia,  5453  Lansdowne  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Wells  College,  1900).     Mathematics,  first  year. 

Siviter,  Arthur  Benjamin,      Waterbury,  Conn.,  [Wayne,  Pa.] 
Ph.  B.  (Yale,  1898).     Physics,  Botany;  first  year. 


STUDENTS.  7  | 

Name.  Residence.  City  iddrtM 

Smith,   Burnett,  New  York,  N.  Y.,    Dorm.  II]    franklin. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1900).     Geology,  Miner 
year. 

Spahr,  Boyd  Louchheim,        Mechanicsburg,       3537  Locust  St. 
Ph.  B.  (Dickinson,  1900).     Economics,  American  History,  Bnglilh;  fint 

Swiggett,  Glen  Levin,  Lafayette,  Ind.,       Dorm.  422  McKean. 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1888).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1889-1890,  1892-1893. 
Instructor  in  French  and  German,  University  of  Michigan,  [890-1892.  Pro- 
fessor German  and  Spanish,  Purdue  University,  1895- 1900.  Germanics  En- 
glish, Romanics;  first  year. 

Taggart,  Walter  Thomas,       Philadelphia,  Dorm.  20  S. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1896  to 
date.     Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Mineralogy;  fourth  year. 

Turner,  Arthur  Bertram,         Baltimore,  Md.,       1825  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  October,  1892, 
to  Februaiy,  1893;  1899-1900;  do.,  Pennsylvania,  February,  1896,  to  June,  1897; 
1898-1899.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Temple  College,  1895  to  date  (including 
several  absences  on  leave).    Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics;  third  year. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Bethlehem,  Dorm.  57  Memorial. 

Ph.  B  (Lafayette,  1896).  Instructor  in  Psychology.  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy;  fifth  year. 

Vedder,  Kdward  Bright,         Chester. 

Ph.  B.  (Rochester,  1898).    Zodlogy;  third  year. 

Waldo,    Edward   Harden-     Philadelphia,  5709  Ashland  Ave. 

bergh, 

A.  B.  (Amherst,  1898).  M.  E.  (Cornell,  1890).  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania,  1894  to  date.    Chemistry;  second  year. 

Waldorf,  Lee,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  3272  Sansom  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Syracuse,  1899).  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1899-1900.  Sociology, 
Economics,  Political  Science;  first  year. 

Walton,  Mabel  L,  N.  Adams,  Mass.,    2019  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Smith,  1894).    Germanics;  second  year. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  3533  Locust  St. 

Cert.  Fin.  and  Econ.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896,  1899).  Economics,  Political 
Science,  American  History;  fourth  year. 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Philadelphia,  229  Upsal  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1891).  Graduate  student  and  Assistant  in  English,  1891- 
1892.  Instructor  in  English,  1897  to  date.  English  literature,  English 
Philology,  Romanics;  fourth  year. 

Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  4269  Viola  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).  English  Literature,  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian; 
seventh  year. 

White,  William  Curtis,  Philadelphia,  2040  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Trinity,  1897).  Student,  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  1897-1900.    Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Greek;  second  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Williams,  Jacob  Paul  Jones,  Philadelphia,  3208  Baring  St. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  i8q8,  1899).    Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  1899  tx> 
date.     Mathematics,  Philosophy;  first  year. 


Willis,  Clarence  Addison,      Philadelphia, 


1625  Master  St. 


M.  S.  (Stevens  Institute,  1889).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893- 
1894.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Girard  College,  1894  to  date.  Mathematics; 
third  year. 


Wise,  Milton  Bigler, 


Philadelphia, 


211 1  Marvine  St. 


A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1899,  1900)-    Harrison  scholar  in  European  History, 
1899-1900.    European  History,  American  History,  Economics;  second  year. 


Woods,  Harry  Irwin, 


Philadelphia,  6346  Callowhill  St. 


A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1895).     Scholar  in  Astronomy,  Columbia,  1899-1900.     Astrono- 
my, Physics,  Astronomy;  first  year. 

Wyman,  Levi  Parker,  Skowhegan,  Me.,    2059  Bellevue  St. 

A.  B.  (Colby,  1896).    Inorganic,  Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry;. first  year. 


1416  Ritner  St.. 
2062  Auburn  St.. 
1447  Venango  St. 
1029  S.  17th  St. 
21 19  Master  St. 
31 15  Columbia  Ave. 

433  Christian  St. 
1 1 00  Ellsworth  St. 

934^  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1900.)     Student  Jewish  Theological] 
Seminary,  New  York,  1896-1900.     Hebrew,  Arabic,  Philosophy,  first  year- 


AUDITORS. 

Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah, 

Philadelphia, 

Pedagogy. 

Conner,  Hiram  Blackstone, 

do. 

Psychology,  Pedagogy. 

Cooper,  Milton  Conard, 

do. 

Pedagogy. 

Day,  Howard, 

do. 

Pedagogy. 

Deininger,  Harvey  George, 

do. 

Psychology. 

Egoroff,  Iyudmila  Fronz- 
kevitch, 

St.  Petersburg, 
Russia, 

Sociology. 

Fox,  Agnes  May, 

Pedagogy. 

Philadelphia, 

Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay, 

do. 

Economics. 


Greenstone,  Julius  Hillel, 


do. 


Hanley,  Guy  William,  Philadelphia, 

Pedagogy,  Philosophy,  Sociology. 

Keifer,  Lillie  Harding,  do. 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics. 


1850  N.  27th  St.. 
4908  Baltimore  Ave. 


STUDENTS. 

Name. 

Kerns,  Morey  Vansant, 

Philosophy. 

Residence 
Philadelphia, 

City  add  •  ■ 
15s  Richmond  St. 

Knowlton,  Mary, 
I,atin. 

do. 

4132  Catnbridgi 

Long,  William  John, 

Romanics. 

do. 

2254  N.  1 8th  St. 

Maguire,  Margaret  Tilden, 

Psychology. 

do. 

1814  S.  Broad  St. 

McDevitt,  Philip  R., 
Pedagogy. 

do. 

21  S.  13th  St. 

Moore,  Charles  Moore, 
Pedagogy. 

do. 

[Somerton,  Pa.] 

Prichard,  Mary  Frothing- 
ham, 
English. 

do. 

128  W.  Washington 
Lane,  Gtn. 

Robb,  James  Irvin, 
Pedagogy. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Shroy,  John  Lincoln, 
Pedagogy. 

Philadelphia, 

1608  Diamond  St. 

Walker,  James,  Jr. , 
Sociology. 

do. 

706  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter,  Cornelius  Jacob, 
Pedagogy. 

do. 

[Somerton,  Pa.] 

Wolfe,  Lauren  Pettebone, 
Arabic. 

do. 

19th  and  Titian  Sts. 

SUMMARY. 

Senior,  University  and  Honorary  Fellows 9 

Students.            116 

Auditors 23 

Total 168 


CORRECTIONS  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1901. 

Students. 

Withdrawn. 

Martin  Schutzk,  Ph.  D.,  Senior  Fellow  in  Germanic  Languages, 
resigned  January  1,  1901,  to  accept  an  instructorsnip  in  the  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 
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Joseph  V.  Crowne,  Ph.  D.,  University  Fellow  in  English,  resigned 
February  i,  1 901,  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  English  in  the 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia. 

Elinor  R.  Sharpness. 

Boyd  L.  Spahr. 


Auditors. 
Withdrawn. 
Julius  H.  Greenstone.  James  I.  Robb. 

Registered. 
Margaret  S.  Prichard,  128  W.  Washington  Lane,  Germantown. 


DEGREES,  1900. 

At  a  Public  Commencement  held  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1900,  the 
following  degrees  were  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy: 
Master  of  Arts: 

Mary  Maxwell  Blaine,  John  Alvin  Orr, 

Frank  Goess  Bossert,  Mary  Jane  Ross, 

Christian  Carl  Carstens,  Edward  Mitchell  Spencer, 

Daniel  Ernest  Martell,  Henry  Wilson  Stahlnecker, 

Alice  Madeleine  McKelden,  Edward  Charles  Wesselhoeft, 

Milton  Bigler  Wise. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

William  Harvey  Allen,  Anna  Jane  McKeag, 

Barclay  White  Bradley,  Albert  Edward  McKinley, 

Frederick  Albert  Cleveland,  George  Ward  Rockwell, 

James  Edward  Hagerty,  Charles  Lawrence  Sargent, 

Orlando  Faulkland  Lewis,  Charles  Hugh  Shaw, 

Morton  Githens  Llovd,  Lewis  S    Shimmell, 

John  Damien  Maguire,  Claude  Halstead  VanTyne, 
Albert  Duncan  Yocum. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area 
of  over  fifty-six  acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the 
various  railroad  stations  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as  follows : 
from  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Penn- 
sylvania railroads;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street, 
thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen 
minutes;  or,  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  depot,  by  a  walk  of 
one  square  south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by  car  over  the  bridge  west 
to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR   STUDENTS. 

Accommodation  for  students  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred 
is  provided  in  the  present  dormitory  system,  which  is  described  at 
length  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogue.  Plans,  prices,  and  all  other 
information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Bursar  of  the  University. 

A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  "Commons,"  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about  seven  hundred 
students  can  obtain  board. 

In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  for  five  dollars  a  week  upward.  Upon 
application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments  (see 
Administrative  Officers,  following),  lists  of  approved  boarding  houses 
may  be  obtained. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR   CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Catalogue  is  sold 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy  (paper  cover),  or  at  thirty-five  cents  if  sent  by 
mail. 

Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to  the  separate 
Departments  of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  (liberal  and 
scientific)  offered  in  the  College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address.  Such  applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  require- 
ments in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Administrative  Officers, 
following)  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  175 1  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened. 
Two  years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  pro- 
ficiency which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members 
to  a  degree.  This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a 
collegiate  charter.  In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  desig- 
nated the  institution  as  the  "College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  college, 
and  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
belief.  Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they 
urged  the  trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles 
which  should  be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly,  they 
resolved  that  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious 
belief  should  ever  enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  college  or  of  appointing  its  officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  by  the  Assembly  as  a  pretext  for  ousting  the  trustees, 
and  incorporating  a  new  institution,  entitled  the  "University  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  was  vested  all  and  singular  the 
rights  of  the  old  corporation.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work 
for  both  institutions,  a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  pro- 
jected. In  1791,  this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legisla- 
ture, and  the  name  "University  of  Pennsylvania"  conferred  upon 
the  united  institutions. 
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BRIEF    HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  depa 

ments,  established  at  the  dates  indicated: 

(1740.     Charitable  School;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 
1751.     The  College. 
1765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1790-1850.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 
1882.     The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  Hie  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

1891.*  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

T802.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 


*  Building  erected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  General  Offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  4<>o  Chestnut  Street. 

Provost— Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 
General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Vice-Provost-— Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets.  Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  8  a.  m.  to  1  P.  M. 

Secretary — Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street.  Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays. 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  Hartley  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,  101  College  Hall.  Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

Treasurer . 


General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Bursar — Edward  W.  Mum  ford,  Ph.  B. 

Office,  102  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 
The  Bursar's  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily.    Satur- 
days, 9  A.  m.  to  1  P.  M. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND   PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  105  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — William  IDraper  Lewis,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Office    in    the    Law    Department     Building,    Thirty-fourth    and 
Chestnut  Streets.    Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.    Saturdays, 
9  a.  m.  to  10  A.  M. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  Medical  Hall.    Office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  Dental  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of   Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard   Pearson, 
B.  S.,  V.  M.  D. 
Office,  northeast  corner  Thirty-sixth  and  Spruce  Streets.    Office 
hours,  8.30  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  daily. 
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SUMMARIES. 

GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College ,    .    .    .  107 

Department  of  Philosophy 51 

"     .  "    Law 17 

"         "     Medicine 102 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 3 

Department  of  Dentistry 42 

"         "      Veterinary  Medicine 22 

Emeritus  Professors 4 

348 

76 


Duplications 
Total    . 


Students. 

f    School  of  Arts  461  \ 

The  College  \    Towne  Scientific  School 356  [  1019 

I    Courses  for  Teachers  202  J 

Department  of  Philosophy 179 

"   Law 386 

"          "   Medicine 542 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene , 14 

Department  of  Dentistry 365 

"          "   Veterinary  Medicine 78 


Duplications 
Total    . 


Geographic  a  ^Summary  of  Students. 


Alabama 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 
Australia 
Austria  . 
Bahamas 
Barbadoes 
Brazil  . 
California 
Canada  . 
Chile.    . 


China 1 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut  .  .    .    .30 
Costa  Rica    ....    4 

Cuba 5 

Delaware 42 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .    8 
Ecuador    ....    2 

England 10 

Florida 4 

France 3 


Georgia  . 
Germany 
Idaho 
Illinois  . 
Indiana . 
Iowa  .    . 
Ireland  . 
Jamaica 
Japan  .  . 
Kansas  . 
Kentucky 


272 


2583 
10 

2573 


5 
4 
1 

20 
9 

17 
3 
3 
1 
6 

10 


SUMMARIES. 


Louisiana 2 

Maine 21 

Maryland 25 

Massachusetts  .   .    .57 

Mexico 4 

Michigan  ....  4 
Minnesota  ...  2 
Mississippi  ....  2 
Missouri    .....  11 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 3 

New  Hampshire  .  .  8 
New  Jersey  .  .  .  146 
New  Mexico    .    .    .    1 


New  York     . 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
North  Carolin 
Ohio  .... 
Oregon  .    .    . 
Pennsylvania 
Peru   .... 
Porto  Rico    . 
Rhode  Island 
Russia    .    .    . 
Scotland    .    . 
South  Carolina 
Spain .       .    .    . 


53 
2 

1777 
1 
4 

*3 
1 
2 
6 
3 


Switzerland  .   . 
Tennessee.  . 

Texas     .    . 

Utah 

Vermont    . 
Virginia     .    .    . 
Washington  .  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin     .    . 


1 

6 
6 
1 
3 

13 

6 

.  12 

J3 

2583 
.  10 


Duplications    . 

Total 2573 


HOUSTON  HALL  AND  DORMITORIES. 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place  where  all 
may  meet  on  common  ground  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  avail- 
able facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  healthy  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading-room, 
with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers;  smoking-rooms, 
billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspond- 
ence room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath  room,  including 
shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy 
rooms ;  a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ;  rooms  for  the  univer- 
sity papers  and  other  organizations ;  a  dark  room  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership  in 
which  any  student  or  officer  of  instruction  is  eligible.  The  cost  of 
membership  is  two  (2.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two  open 
courts.  Copies  of  plans  of  the  dormitories,  indicating  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  information,  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  E.  W.  Mumford,  College  Hall. 
Prices  for  single  rooms  range  from  $50  to  $105  per  annum,  and  for 
double  rooms  from  $180  to  $210. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study,  with 
two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single  occu- 
pant. All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system,  all 
doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase 
are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the 
double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The 
University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following  furniture:  bed- 
stead, mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet 
china. 

DINING    HALL. 

A  Dining  Hall,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  dormi- 
tories, furnishes  good  table  board  at  $3.50  a  week.  This  price 
includes  service. 

do) 
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FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Sc,  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

HORACE  JAYNE,  M.  D,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Rev.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Philology  and  Archaeology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

ARTHUR  W.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology. 

(ii) 
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LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

DANA  C.  MUNRO,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

♦SAMUEL  McC.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
THOMAS  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Zoology. 
DANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

LECTURERS. 
J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 
HORACE  CLARK  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 
GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Administration. 
ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Astronomy. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  Ph.  D.,  American  Constitutional  History. 
EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 
OWEN  L.  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 


*  Absent  on   Public  Business.     During   Professor  Lindsay's  abseuce  due  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  graduate  work  in  Sociology. 
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FREDERICK  EHRENFELD,  Ph.  I).,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Rev.  ALBERT  T.  CLAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic 

Archaeology. 
STEWART  CULIN,  Ethnology  and  American  Archaeology. 
WALTON  B.  McDANIEL,  Ph.  D.,  Latin. 
J.  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.  D.,  Economics. 
FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  Ph.  D.,  Finance. 
WILLIAM  E.  LINGELBACH,  Ph.  D.,  European  History. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.* 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold,  Dean,  Chairman  e x- officio ;  Professor 
Smith,  Vice-Provost,  ex-officio;  Professor  Lamberton,  Pro- 
fessor Doolittle,  Professor  Patten,  Professor  Cheyney,  Pro- 
fessor Conklin. 


The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (Graduate  School)  offers  advanced 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The 
instruction  is  intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by 
the  advantages  of  a  full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
continuing  their  studies  upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  special- 
ized. Others,  however,  may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department, 
under  the  provisions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1902-03  will  open  on  Friday,  September  26,  1902. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  Department  are  arranged 
under  the  sixteen  following  groups : 

1.  Semitic  Languages. 

2.  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

3.  Indo-European  Philology. 

4.  Classical  Languages. 

5.  Germanic    Languages. 

6.  Romanic  Languages. 

7.  English. 

8.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

gg*  For  the  year  1901-02. 
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9.  History. 

10.  Economics,   Politics  and   Sociology. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Astronomy. 

13.  Physics. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

16.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  "Group  Committee."  To  the  several  Group  Committees 
are  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courses,  and  the 
oversight  of  students  taking  majors  within  the  group. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the  head- 
ings, "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory  courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used :  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actually  given 
will  be  either  multiples  or  frational  parts  of  this  standard.  The 
ratio  of  value  of  the  several  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  to 
the  standard  is  variable,  and  will  be  set  in  each  case  by  the  Group 
Committee. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  this  Department  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Phil- 
osophy, Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are  recognized 
by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  by  the  Dean, 
provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  graduate  work 
selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
Veterinary  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included.  Admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  this 
Department,  and  regular  students  of  this  Department  are  allowed  to 
pursue  courses  in  other  departments,  by  the  concurrent  action  in 
writing  of  the  respective  Deans. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card:  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
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be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  These  cards  are  good  only  for  the 
year  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year.  For  such  renewal,  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  any  person  may  be  admitted  as  an 
"auditor"  to  any  course  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  course. 

CANDIDACY. 

Graduate  students  thus  regularly  admitted,  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree,  must  make  special 
application  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  apply  for  candidacy  as  soon  as  possible  after  matricu- 
lation. 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  worked  for  some  months 
in  the  Department,  and  has  become  known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be 
indorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee  in  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  take  his  major  subject  and  must  contain: 

(a)  Certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  and  German.  These  certificates  must 
be  signed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  cor- 
responding linguistic  groups. 

(b)  A  statement  of  his  previous  work,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  accompanied  by  any  diploma  or  certificate  which 
he  may  possess,  and  also  any  papers  which  he  may  have  written, 
and  suitable  evidence  of  any  other  original  work  he  may  have 
done. 

Students  who  have  been  granted  Fellowships  are  ipso  facto  admit- 
ted to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  provided  only  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  was  among  the  conditions  prerequisite 
to  the  granting  of  the  Fellowship. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  construed  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  pursue  not  less  than  six 
standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  simultaneously.    Work  done  at 
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other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  Group  Committees 
in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  under  the 
following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required 
of  him  by  the  Group  Committee  with  which  he  takes  his  major  work, 
provided  the  total  amount  of  his  resident  work  be  not  less  than 
twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  who  now 
desires  to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  committee. 

(b)To  a  student  who  is  temporarily  working  in  residence  at 
another  university,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University 
to  take  his  degree. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  Master  of 
Arts  (A.  M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.  D.). 

All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examinations, 
or  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed  conditions.  The  require- 
ments hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  minimum 
requirements  only;  and  it  remains  within  the  power  of  any  Group 
Committee  to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  the  examination  for  a 
higher  degree.  All  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment in  June. 

THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  will  occupy  the  student's  undi- 
vided time  for  a  least  one  academic  year.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  by  this  Faculty,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less  than 
twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committees  offering  them,  but  need  not  pursue  them  simultaneously. 
He  must  then  present  himself  for  written  examinations  under  the 
direction  of  his  instructors.  If  he  successfully  passes  these  examina- 
tions he  will  be  presented  by  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  Faculty  will  inquire  into 
his  credentials,  and  if  they  are  found  satisfactory,  will  recommend 
him  for  the  degree. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite  branch 
of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree,  nor 
upon  any  candidate  who  has  not  completed  in  this  University,  or  in 
other  universities,  twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 
The  aim  of  the  latter  requirement  is  to  ensure  the  candidate's  hav- 
ing had  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  academic  years  of  resident 
work,  under  competent  direction,  as  a  foundation  for  the  private 
reading  and  research  which  constitutes  the  more  important  part  of 
his  work.  A  student  of  ability,  who  has  already  had  a  good  under- 
graduate course,  and  pursues  in  graduate  work  the  same  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  special  attention  as  an  undergraduate,  will  usually 
be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years;  but  students  whose  col- 
lege training  has  been  in  any  respect  defective,  or  who  cannot  devote 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Department,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  which  shall  be  known 
as  his  principal  or  major  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group;  although 
the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in  other 
groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major  work. 
The  other  two  shall  be  known  as  his  subordinate  or  minor  subjects. 
It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  outside  the 
group  in  which  the  major  lies,  but  in  every  case  the  minor  subjects 
shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some  recognized 
and  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion  of  each  minor 
subject  must  comprise  not  less  than  four  standard  courses  or  their 
equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  judged  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  major  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
major  work,  besides  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  as  required 
by  the  rules. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent 
research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies. 
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The  thesis,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed;  and  250  copies  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the  candidate  is  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  in  no  case  will  an  exception 
be  made  unless  the  student  be  able  to  guarantee  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee  that  the  thesis  will  be  printed  within  a  limited 
period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  his  instructors.  Examinations 
in  a  minor  may  be  held  at  any  time  approved  by  the  Group  Commit- 
tee in  charge  of  that  minor.  The  examinations  in  the  major  will  not 
be  held  until  the  candidate  has  completed  all  the  resident  and  lecture 
work  required  by  the  rules  of  this  Department  and  by  the  Group 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  major,  nor  will  any  candidate  be  admitted 
to  those  examinations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of  such  work  in 
this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  thesis  be  completed 
before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final  examinations  in  the 
major. 

After  these  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  printed  thesis 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Dean,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  by  a  representative  of  the  Group  Committee 
in  charge  of  his  major  work.  The  presenter  will  make  a  statement 
of  the  academic  life  of  the  candidate,  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
his  formal  written  examinations,  of  the  scope  and  value  of  his  thesis, 
and  will  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  on  behalf  of  the  Group  Com- 
mittee in  question  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  Dean  will  certify 
that  the  candidate  has  complied  with  all  the  formal  rules  of  the 
Faculty  governing  such  cases.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty  will 
then  be  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter  any  ques- 
tions he  may  desire.  Upon  this  evidence  the  Faculty  will  then  decide 
by  vote  whether  the  candidate  shall  or  shall  not  be  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  that  degree. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  Bursar's  office,  Room  102,  College  Hall 

Tuition   Fees. — The   fees  of  all   students  are  determined  by  the 

number  of  hours   of  instruction   taken.     The   fee   for   a   lecture   or 

seminary  course  is  $12.50,  an  hour  a  week  per  annum.     The  fee  for 

a  laboratory  course  is  $6.25,  an  hour  a  week  per  annum. 

Laboratory  Fees. — All  students  taking  work  in  the  four  labora- 
tories of  (1)   Chemistry,  (2)   Physics,   (3)  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
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(4)   Botany  and  Zoology,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tuition 
a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00,  an  hour  a  week  per  .annum.     But  the  labo- 
ratory fee  for  work  taken  in  any  one  of  the  four  laboratories  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  $20. 

The  total  amount  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  any   stll 
dent  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $150. 

All  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees, 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits. 

Senior  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Instructors  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  graduation  fee.     They  will  not  be  required  to  make  deposits. 

Students  are  sometimes  permitted  to  defer  the  payment  of  their 
tuition  fees  for  a  specified  time.  Application  for  such  permission 
should  be  made  to  the  Bursar. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  laboratory  courses  must  make  a  deposit 
with  the  Bursar  when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage  and  other 
damage.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  the  deposit 
is  twenty  (20.00)  dollars.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  deposit  is  ten  (10.00)  dollars. 
If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  laboratories,  the  maximum 
deposit  will  be  twenty  (20,00)  dollars.  After  deducting  charges  for 
breakage  and  other  damage,  the  balance  remaining  will  be  repaid 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Should  the  damage  caused  by 
any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  this  deposit,  he  must  make  with  the  Bursar  a  second  deposit  equal 
in  amount  to  the  first. 


THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation.  The 
income  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships;  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scien- 
tific eminence ;  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the  cause 
of  advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  eight  scholarships,  nineteen 
fellowships  and  five  senior  fellowships,  and  one  Research  Fellowship 
in  Assyriology;  men  only  being  eligible. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  Harrison  Scholarships  are  not  perma- 
nently specified.  They  are  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year 
to  year  to  the  several  groups  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

They  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  have  been  resident  stu- 
dents of  the  University  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  graduation. 
They  are  not  renewable.  The  holder  is  required  to  continue  in  resi- 
dent graduate  study  at  the  University  for  one  full  academic  year; 
he  will  receive  free  tuition  from  the  University,  and  $100  from  the 
Foundation.  He  may  not  engage  in  outside  work  unless  he  has 
received  from  the  Dean  written  permission  to  do  so. 

fellowships.* 
The  Fellowships  are  assigned  severally  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Classical  Languages.  8.  Political  Science. 

2.  Semitic  Languages.  g.  Economics. 

3.  Germanic  Languages.  10.  Philosophy. 

4.  Romanic  Languages.  11.  Pedagogy. 

5.  English.  12.  Chemistry. 

6.  American  History.  13.  Biology. 

7.  European  History.  14.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

fellowships  at  large. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  Fellowships  above  named,  five  other 
Fellowships  have  been  established  upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison 
Foundation,  the  title  subjects  of  which  are  not  permanently  specified. 
They  will  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation  from  year  to  year  to  the 
several  groups,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Harrison  Scholarships. 

For  the  year  1901-02  they  are  assigned  as  follows : 

15.  Germanic  Languages.  18.  Sociology. 

16.  Philosophy.  19.  Chemistry. 

17.  European  History. 

The  income  of  a  Fellowship  is  $500  per  annum.  The  additional 
sum  of  $100  per  annum  is  reserved  in  connection  with  each  George 
Leib  Harrison  Fellowship,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 

*  For  Fellowships  open  to  women,  see  page  59. 
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or  apparatus  which  will  increase  the  equipment  of  the  Department. 
No  student  can  hold  a  Fellowship  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  graduate  work,  must  have  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  must  not  already 
have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree.  Certificates  establishing  these  facts 
must  accompany  applications. 

A  Fellow  must  be  entered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  major  subject  must  be  the 
title  subject  of  his  Fellowship;  if  the  title  of  the  Fellowship  includes 
more  than  one  subject,  the  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen 
from  them.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  in  residence  at  the  University;  and  no 
teaching,  or  other  outside  work,  will  be  permitted.  But  in  every 
group,  to  the  Fellows  working  in  that  group,  there  will  be  entrusted 
by  the  Chairman  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  current  publica- 
tions in  the  title-subjects  of  their  Fellowships.  They  will  be  required 
to  make  a  written  report  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  from 
November  i  to  June  I  inclusive,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  several 
Group  Committees. 

SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships,  five  in  number,  are  not  designated  by 
subjects,  but  are  assigned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Harrison 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  at  Large.  They  are  open  only  to  men 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Applicants  must  specify  the  studies  they  intend  to  pursue. 

A  Senior  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  some  work 
of  original  research  in  the  line  of  his  specified  subject.  He  will 
also  give  such  instruction  in  his  subject  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required  by  the  head  of  his  Group  Committee,  to  a  maximum  of 
four  hours  a  week.  No  other  teaching  or  occupation  will  be  per- 
mitted. Residence  is  imperative.  No  student  can  hold  a  Senior 
Fellowship  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  income  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  is  $800  per  annum. 

A  new  "Research  Fellowship  in  Assyriology  on  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation,"  has  been  established  by  the  Corporation, 
its  creation  to  date  from  February  1,  1902.  Applicants  must  already 
possess  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  primary  duty  of  the  holder  will 
be  original  research  in  the  Assyriological  collections  of  the  Univer- 
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sity.  He  will  also  be  permitted  to  give  instruction,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition.  The  income  of  the 
Fellowship  will  be  $800  per  annum. 

OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hector  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  was  endowed  in 
1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  and  is  awarded  from  year  to  year 
to  a  baccalaureate  graduate  who  proposes  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
in  Physics.  The  incumbent  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies  at  any  university  here 
or  abroad.    The  income  of  the  Fellowship  is  $600. 

The  John  Fries  Frazer  Fellowship  in  Physics  has  been  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Frazer  by  members  of  his 
family.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and  of  tenure  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships.  The  income  is  $500  per 
annum. 

university   scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  there  have 
been  established  by  the  Corporation  thirty  University  Scholarships. 
Appointment  to  these  will  be  for  the  term  of  one  year.  They  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  only,  and  will  be  awarded  mainly 
upon  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Other  considerations,  however,  being 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  standing  in  need  of  aid. 
Holders  may  be  twice  reappointed,  and  will  be  allowed  to  do  outside 
work  only  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Both  men  and  women  are  eligible. 

HONORARY    FELLOWS. 

Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  some  university 
whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  this  University  as  equivalent  to  its 
own  may  be  accorded  the  title  of  Honorary  Fellow.  The  Honorary 
Fellow  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures,  and  of 
making  use  of  laboratories,  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or  labora- 
tory fees.  He  will,  however,  be  required  to  prepare  and  publish 
some  work  which  will  be  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge, to  give  instruction,  or  to  render  other  assistance  to  the  head 
of  the  Group  Committee  in  which  he  is  working,  or  in  some  other 
way  to  render  active  assistance  to  this  University  in  carrying  out 
its  work  of  research  and  instruction.  The  precise  character  of  the 
services  he  expects  to  render  must  be  specified  in  the  application. 


COURSES    OF    ENSTRUCTION. 


Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  the  year  [902 

[903  should  be  made  prior  to  March  I,  1902. 


For  blank   forms  of  application   and   for  all    further   information 
concerning  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  address 
William  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  103,  College  Hall,  daily,  from  10  a.  m. 
to  1   p.   M. 


*  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  zvhich  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases. 

Any  arrangement  of  courses  approved  by  the  Group  Committee 
offering  them,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  major,  be  elected  as  a  minor  subject,  provided  it  be  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  four  standard  courses.  But  no  student  can  be 
required  to  complete  for  a  minor  more  than  six  standard  courses. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  lecture  or  seminary  courses 
of  one  hour  or  laboratory  courses  of  two  hours  extending  over  a 
year;  and  lecture  or  seminary  courses  of  two  hours,  or  laboratory 
courses  of  four  hours  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard 
courses. 

I.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

Group  Committee:    Professor  Hilprecht,   Chairman.     Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  Dr.  Clay. 
Majors — Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Syriac. 
Minors — Students    electing   a    minor    in    the    group    must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lan- 
guages. 
The    courses    offered    in    Semitic    languages    every    year 
include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  paleography.     Courses  on  the  life,  customs, 
religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at 
stated  intervals.     (See  also  courses  offered  in  Group  II.) 


*The  announcements  following-  give  the  details  of  the  work  as  now  planned 
for  the  year  1902-03.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  subsequent 
changes  in  the  hours  at  which  the  courses  are  given,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  in  the  courses  announced. 
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COMPARATIVE    SEMITIC    PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  HlLPRECHT.  a^elk. 

1.  Semitic  Seminary  (First  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (Tu.,  9) . .   i 

Verb  formation  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  will  be  required. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages    (One 
Term)    (Tu.,   1.30) 1 

ASSYRIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Clay. 

3.  Assyrian  Grammar  (M.,  Tu.,  9) 2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and  interpre- 
tation of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar; and  Assyrische  Lesestucke. 

4.  Interpretation  of  Assyrian  Historical  and  Babylonian  Build- 
ing   Inscriptions    ( W.,    10) 2 

Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
Vol.  I. 

5.  Neo-Babylonian  Contract  Tablets  from  Babylonian  Archives 
(W.,  11)   1 

Hilprecht  &  Clay,  Tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  (Vol.  IX  of  Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian  Expedi- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series  A),  and 
Strassmaier,  Nabonidus. 

6.  Interpretation  of  Boundary  Stone  Inscriptions  (One  Term) 
(F.,  9) 

9.    Assyrian  Seminary   (One  Term)    (Tu.,  9) 1 

Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents ;  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets.  For 
advanced  students  only.  Philological,  archaeological  and 
historical  papers  are  required  at  regular  intervals. 

SUMERIAN. 

Professor  Hilprecht. 

10.    Sumerian  Grammar,  with  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the 
Sumerian  Question  (One  Term)    (Unit  Course)    (W.,  9) . .   1 
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Hours 

;.   \\(  i  k 

Hommel,  Sumcrischc  Lescstikkc ;  Weissbach,  Die  Sumcr- 
ische  Frage. 
II.  Interpretation    of     Sumerian   Votive    Inscriptions    {Second 

Term)    ( W.,  9) 1 

Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Parts  1  and  2. 

SYRIAC 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

13.  Syriac  Grammar  {One  Term)   (F.,  9) 1 

Brockelman,  Syrische  Grammatik. 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Clay. 

14.  Interpretation  of  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Th,    10)     1 

Philological,  historical,  theological. 

15.  Interpretation  of  Historical   Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  (Tu.,  10)  1 

16.  Introduction  to  the   Old  Testament    (Fr.,   10) 1 

These  three  courses,  (14),  (15)  and  (16),  are  planned 
with  especial  reference  to  the  interest  of  theological  students 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations.  The  rich  Archaeological 
Museum  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
to  furnish  the  historical  background  of  the  period  treated. 

Professor  Jastrow. 
15.  Outlines  of  the   History  of  the  Ancient   Orient    (M.,    11) 

{One    Term) 1 

10.    Interpretation    of    Poetical    Books    of   the    Old    Testament 

(W.,  11.30)  1 

Critical  study,  with  themes. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  Morphology  and   Syntax   of  the  Hebrew 
Language   (M.,  2)    {One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)..   1 

14.  Rabbinical  Literature   (F.,  2) 1 

Dalman's  Aramdische  Lesestucke. 

26.  The  Hebrew  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  {One 
Term)    1 

27.  Historical    and   Archaeological    Study   of   the    Pentateuchal 
Laws.    One  hour  every  two  weeks.    Seminary. 
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ARAMAIC. 

Professor    JASTROW.  a^eek. 

16.  Elementary  Aramaic  (Tu.,  2)   1 

All  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
read.    Strack,  Abriss  des  Biblisch-Aramdischen. 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

17.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar  (M.,  10;  W.,  12.30) 2 

Socin,  Arabic  Grammar,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language. 

18.  Selections  from  the  Koran,  and  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
(Beirut  edition)    (Th.,  2)   1 

19.  Selections  from  the  Hadith  Literature  and  from   Poetical 
Texts   (One  Term)    (Tu.,   1 ) 1 

20.  Selections  from  Historical  Texts  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  1)....   1 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

21.  Semitic  Epigraphy    (One  Term)    (W.,  2) 1 

Selected  Phoenician,  Nabtaean  and  Palmyrene  Inscriptions. 

22.  South   Arabic   Inscriptions    (Second    Term).     (Omitted   in 
1902-03. )    1 

Hommel,  Siid-Arabische   Chrestomathie. 


II.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht,  Chairman. 
Assistant  Professor  Bates,  Dr.  Clay,  Mr.  Culin. 

A.  SEMITIC  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor    Hilprecht. 
Babylonian  Paleography  (One  Term,  One  Course)  (M.,  10)  2 

Principles  and  practical  exercises.  The  original  docu- 
ments in  possession  of  the  University  will  be  used  as  ma- 
terial for  this  course. 


<  01  RSES   ok    ins  run  riON, 

2.  Interpretation  of  Early  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  Inscrip- 
tions (with  specific  reference  to  paleography)  {One  Term) 
(W.,  3)    i 

3.  The  Life  and  Customs  of  the  Early  Babylonians  {One 
Term)    (W.,  3) 1 

This  course  will  be  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  collec- 
tions preserved  in  the  Museum. 

Dr.    Clay. 

4.  Hebrew   Archaeology    (F.,    11) 1 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  domestic,  social,  civil, 
political  and  religious  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews. 

B.     CLASSICAL    ARCHEOLOGY. 

Assistant   Professor  Bates. 

1.  Greek  Epigraphy   {One  Term)    (M.,  Tu.,  3) 2 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  its  development  in 
different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  with  practical  exercises 
in  reading  inscriptions  by  means  of  fac-similes  and  squeezes. 
A  collection  of  squeezes,  which  includes  nearly  every  im- 
portant inscription  now  preserved  in  Athens,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  instructor.  Text-book :  Roberts,  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  Epigraphy. 

2.  Greek  Inscriptions  {One  Term).    (Omitted  in  1902-03.)  ....  2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  more  important  Greek  inscriptions  now 
extant.  A  considerable  amount  of  reading  will  be  done,  and 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  practice  in  restoring  defective 
inscriptions.  Text-books :  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscrip- 
tionum  Gr  esc  arum;  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  In- 
scriptions.     For  kindred  courses  see  Group  IV,  A  3. 

C.    AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Mr.    Culin. 

1.  Outlines  of  North  American  Archaeology 1 

Laboratory  and  Museum  work  in  classifying  and  identify- 
ing antiquities. 

2.  Comparative  Ethnology  1 
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A  study  of  the  arts  of  man  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  extensive  collections  of  religious  and  ceremonial 
objects,  games,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  in  the  Free  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  especial  attention  being  paid  to 
the  parallels  between  the  cultures  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds. 


III.  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor   Easton. 
Major  or  Minor — Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology, 
i.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (First  Year)    (M.,  4;  Th.,  5) 2 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Second  Year)    (Tu.,  5;  Th.,  4) 2 

In  Courses  1  and  2,  Sanskrit*  is  begun  and  texts  are  read 
about  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  Lanman's  Reader. 

Whitney's  Grammar,  Lanman's  Reader,  for  parts  of 
which  other  texts  are  sometimes  substituted.  Giles,  Manual 
of  Comparative  Philology,  or  lectures. 

3.  Advanced    Sanskrit 2 

Course  3  includes  further  work  in  the  Veda,  and  the  Qa- 
kuntala,   or   equivalent. 

4.  Phonetics  (One  Term)   (M.,  3)   1 

Lectures  intended  for  all  graduates  studying  languages. 

5.  Sanskrit  Philosophy  2 

One  of  the  Upanishads  is  read,  and  particular  topics  of  the 
Sankhya  system  are  studied  in  the  Karikas,  the  Sutras  and 
the  Commentaries. 


IV.   CLASSICAL    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman. 
Assistant  Professor  Bates,  Dr.   McDaniel. 

Majors — Greek;  Latin. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres 
of  the  literature. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

A.  GREEK. 

Professor  Lamberton.  Hours 

:  i  ireei 

i.    Thucydides    (M.,  Th.,  5) 2 

2.    Aristotle :     UoXiTeia,  'Adrjvaiuv  (Tit.,  F.,  5)    2 

Similar  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each  will  be  given 
in  succeeding  years  in  the  following  subjects: 

Aristotle,  Politics,  Ethics;  Sophocles ;  Plato ;  ;Eschylus. 

Assistant   Professor   Bates. 
3.  Pausanias,  Periegesis,  with  a  special  study  of  the  Monu- 
ments.    (Omitted  in  1902-03.)   2 

Books  I  and  X,  and  more  particularly  those  parts  of  them 
which  treat  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  recent  researches.  Each  student  will 
present  papers  giving  the  results  of  his  investigation  of 
some  subject  connected  with  the  course. 

Text-book:  Schubart,  Pausaniae  Descriptio  Graeciae, 
2  vols.   (Teubner.) 

5.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  (One  Term)   (M.,  Tu.,  3) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  text  of  the  Poetics.  Studies 
in  literary  criticism  among  the  Greeks. 

Dr.    Vlachos. 

4.    ^Eschylus    (W.,   5) 1 

Rapid  reading  of  the  extant  plays. 

For  courses  in  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Greek  Inscriptions, 
see  Group  II,  B  1  and  2. 

B.  LATIN.* 

Professor  E.  S.  Shumway. 

1.  The  Early  Language,  Literature  and  Institutions  (S.,  9)  . . . .  2 

Inscriptions,  fragments ;  Menaechmi  of  Plautus ;  mor- 
phology, Sermo  plebeius. 

2.  Studies  in  Roman  Stoicism  (S.,  12)   1 

Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum,  Book  II ;  de  Legibus,  Book  I. 

3.  Social  Life  under  the  Empire  (One  Term)    (S.,  2)    1 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  and  Panegyric. 

*  Courses  for  1901-02.    The  work  for  1902-03  has  not  yet  been  arranged. 
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The  Roman  Novel   (One  Term) i 

Apuleius,  the  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Introduction  to  Patristic  Latin   (One  Term) i 

Selections   from  the   Fathers,   prior  to  Jerome.     Vulgate 
Bible  and  Early  Hymns. 
Introduction  to  Juristic  Latin   (S.,  n) 1 

Lectures  on  the  Literature.     Interpretation  of  Gains. 

For  courses  in  Roman  Law,  see  announcements  of  the 
I  )epartment  of  Law. 

Dr.  McDaniel. 

Catullus    ( M.,  7.30  p.   m.  ) 2 

A  study  in  the  main  literary.  Personality  of  the  poet ; 
social  and  public  life  of  his  day;  his  position  in  literature 
ancient  and  modern.  Textual  criticism  will  be  so  far  dwelt 
upon  as  to  enable  the  student  to  use  the  apparatus  criticus. 
Philological  matters  will  have  their  place  as  auxiliary  to  the 
main  end. 


V.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Learned,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 
D.  B.  Shumway. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Mid- 
dle High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  one  of  the  more  important  periods. 

Professor  Learned. 

Germanic  Seminary    (Tu.,  Th.,  4) 3 

(a)  Storm  and  Stress  Drama. 

(b)  Classical  Drama. 

Old  Norse  Poetry  (Two  Years)    (M.,  11) 1^2 
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(a)  Icelandic  Prose  Sagas.     (1903-04.) 

(b)  Elder  Edda.     (1902-03.) 

This    course    involves    much    collateral     reading,    and     is 
equivalent  to  three  standard  courses  each  year. 


Assistant  Professor  D.   B.  Shumway. 

3.  Gothic  (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)   2 

14.    Old  High  German   (One  Term) 2 

(a)  Introductory  Course.    Braune,  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik  and   Althoclideutsches  Lesebuch    (One  Term). 

(b)  Advanced  Course.     Poetical  Text.     Reading  and  In- 
terpretation. 

4.    Middle  High  German  (Tu.,  R,  3) 2 

Gottfried  von   Strassburg,   Tristan  und  Isolde.     Lectures 
and  Interpretation. 


Professor  Learned  and  Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway. 

5.  Sixteenth  Century  German 2 

(c)  Third  year  (1902-03)  :  Johann  Fischart  (Assistant 
Professor  D.  B.  Shumway)  ;  Martin  Luther  (Professor 
Learned). 

(a)  First  year  (1903-04)  :  Sebastian  Brant,  Narrenschiff 
(Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway)  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Fast- 
nachtspiele  Fabeln  und  Schwdnke  (Professor  Learned). 

(b)  Second  year  (1904-05)  :  Thomas  Murner  (Assistant 
Professor  D.  B.  Shumway)  ;  Ulrich  Von  Hutten  (Professor 
Learned). 

Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway. 

6.  Seventeenth  Century  German    (One  Term).     (Omitted  in 
1902-03.) ! 2 

Professor  LeArned. 

8.  German  Literature  in  America 1 

The  literary  relations  of  Germany  and  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of 
German  literature  on  Anglo-American  literature. 
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Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway.  Hours 

a  week. 

9.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  (One  Term).  (Omit- 
ted in  1902-03.)    2 

10.  Comparative  German  Syntax   1 

Professor  Learned. 

13.  The  Romantic  School.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)    2 

7.  Goethe's  Lyric  Poetry. 
16.  Goethe  and  Schiller   (1794-1805).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)..  2 

11.  Journal  Meeting  1 

Reports  upon  and  discussions  of  the  current  literature  re- 
lating to  Germanics.  All  students  with  German  as  major 
subject  are  expected  to  participate. 

12.  The  Germanic  Association. — The  work  of  this  association, 
of  which  the  instructors  and  advanced  graduate  students  are 
members,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German.  An 
original  paper  will  be  presented  at  each  meeting.  This  may 
be  followed  by  minor  communications.  (Once  in  each 
month.) 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
Conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 


VI.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert. 

Majors — Old    French   and    Provengal ;    Italian   and    Pro- 
vencal ;  Italian  and  Spanish ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

1.  Old  French  (Tu.,  2)  1 

Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion. 

2.  Old  Provencal  (M.,  3)    1 

Appel,  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie. 

4.  Elementary  Italian  (Tu.,  3)    (First  Term) 1 

3.  Early  Italian.    The  Sicilian  Poets  (Tu.,  4) 1 

5.  Old  Spanish  (M.,  4),  Poema  del  Cid 1 

8.  Dante  (Tu.,  3),  77  Purgatorio   (Second  Term) 1 
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Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century   1 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  (M.,  2)   1 

Text-book:  Historia  de  la  Literatura  Espanola  par  J.  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  trad,  por  A.  Bonilla.     Madrid,  1901. 


VII.  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Schelling,  Chairman;  Professor  Easton,  Assistant 

Professors  Penniman  and  Child. 
Majors — English  Literature;  English  Philology. 

A.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Schelling. 

1.  English  Non-Dramatic  Poetry,  from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of 
Dryden  ( W.,  Th.,  3)   2 

2.  The  English  Drama  from  the  Mystery  Play  to  the  closing 
of  the  Theatres  in  1642.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)  2 

Assistant  Professor  Penniman. 

3.  The   Romantic   Movement   in   Modern   English   Literature. 
(Omitted  in   1902-03.)    2 

4.  English  Literary  Criticism    2 

Assistant  Professor  Child. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon     Literature      (One     Term).       (Omitted     in 
1902-03.)    2 

6.  Middle  English  Literature  (1200  to  1500)   (W.,  Th.,  4) 2 

7.  Literary    Study    of    Chaucer    (One    Term).      (Omitted    in 
1902-03.)    2 

Note. — Each  of  these  courses  involves  the  preparation  and 
discussion  of  papers  embodying  original  work  within  the 
range  of  the  general  subject.  Each  two  hour  course  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  standard  courses.  A  course  in  English 
Philology,  equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all  who 
take  English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in  English 
History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking  major 
or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 
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B.  ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton.  aH™er* 

1.  English  Philology;  elementary   (Tu.,  4;  F.,  5) 2 

Mainly  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  texts. 

2.  English  Philology ;  advanced   (M.,  5 ;  F.,  4)    2 

Mainly  Middle  English  texts. 

3.  Elizabethan  English    (One   Term)    (Th.,  3).      (Omitted  in 
1902-03.) 1 


Vm.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PEDAGOGY. 

Professor   Fullerton,    Chairman;    Professor   Brumbaugh, 

Assistant  Professors  Witmer  and  Newbold,  Dr.  Singer. 

Majors — Philosophy;  Psychology;  Pedagogy. 

A.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

In  each  year  there  will  be  given:  (1)  a  general  course  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy;  (2)  seminary  courses  supplemen- 
tary to  this  more  general  course,  and  designed  to  bring  the 
student  into  contact  with  the  texts;  (3)  special  courses  in 
Logic,  Ethics,  Epistemology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Professor  Fullerton. 
1.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy  .(Tu.,  8  p.  m.)  2 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading. 

11.  Epistemology  (Th.,  4.30)    2 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sions upon  the  fundamental  problems  of  epistemology  or 
metaphysics.  It  aims  to  lay  a  foundation,  at  least,  for  con- 
structive work  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  for  advanced 
students. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 
17.  History  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Ethical  Theories   (W., 

7.30   P.    M.) 2 

The  work  will  centre  upon  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Xenophon, 
Memorabilia;   Plato,  Protagoras,  Meno,  Gorgias,  Republic, 
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Philebtis.     Aristotle,   Nicomachean   Ethics.      Reading   and 
discussion.    A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  essential. 

!2.  The  Pre-Socratic  Period  (Th.,  7.30  p.  m.)    2 

Critical  discussion  of  the  existing  fragments  and  of  the 
doxographical  material.  Ritter  &  Preller,  Historia  Philo- 
sophiae  Graecae;  Mullach,  Fragmenta  PHilosophorum;  Diel  , 
Doxographi  Grceci;  and  the  special  editions  of  By  water, 
Stein,  Diels  and  others.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  essential. 
Courses  12  and  17  are  supplementary  to  (1),  and  are 
designed  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  of 
the  methods  of  treating  them. 

Dr.  Singer. 

19.  Modern  Logic 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  logical 
theory  from  Hegel  to  the  present  time. 

4.  German  Idealism.     Seminary 2 

A  course  analogous  to  18,  but  based  upon  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Schopenhauer. 


Among  the  courses  to  be  given  in  future  years  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned : 

Professor  Fullerton. 
2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy   2 

14.  Epistemological  Theories   2 

This  course  consists  of  an  examination  and  criticism  of 
the  more  important  of  the  metaphysical  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  touching  the  mind  and  the  external 
world.    It  is  intended  for  advanced  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Newbold. 

15.  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories 2 

Based  upon  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 
9.  Aristotle,  Metaphysics  2 

Critical  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of  the 
text.     A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  essential. 
8.  History  of  Modern  Ethical  Theories   2 

Will  deal  chiefly  with  English  thinkers. 
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Dr.  Singer.  Hours 

a  week. 

13.  Beginnings  of  Modern  Scientific  Thought 2 

20.  Contemporary  English  Thought.    Seminary 2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  works,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  German  Idealism. 

7.  Development  of  Scientific  Thought  2 

Students  will  be  aided  in  collecting  material  for  an  his- 
torical and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

18.  German  Idealism.     Seminary   2 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  selected  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

B.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Witmer. 

1.  Mental  Analysis  (One  Term)   (Tu.,  2)   (One  Course) 3 

An  analytic  study  of  the  phenomena  and  processes  of 
perception  from  the  introspective,  psychophysical  and  psy- 
chophysiological points  of  view.  Lecture  one  hour ;  Labo- 
ratory work  two  hours. 

2.  Physiological     Psychology    (One     Term)     (Tu.,    2)     (One 
Course)    3 

The  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
phenomena  of  volition,  impulse,  inherited  and  acquired  habit, 
emotion,  and  attention.  Lecture  one  hour;  Laboratory  work 
two  hours. 

3.  Mental  Snythesis  (One  Term)    (M.,  2)    (One  Course)....  3 

Imagination,  memory,  association,  ideation,  apperception. 
A  treatment  of  mental  processes  and  phenomena  by  the 
genetic  and  synthetic  methods.  Lectures  one  hour;  Labo- 
ratory work  two  hours. 

4.  Experimental    Psychology     (One    Term)     (M.,    2)     (One 
Course)   3 

A  study  of  the  experimental  methods  of  measuring  mental 
phenomena,  with  an  examination  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults of  modern  research.  Lecture  one  hour ;  Laboratory 
work  two  hours. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory  (F.,  4.30)   (Double  Course).   il/2 
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Historical  and  critical  examination  of  psychological  theo- 
ries and  the  facts  upon  which  they  have  been  based.  Semi- 
nary course  with  consultation  of  original  authorities  and 
the  results  of  recent  research. 

6.  Selected  Themes  in  Experimental   Psychology — Laboratory 
and  Seminary  (Double  Course) \]/2 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  include 
rhythm,  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena,  elementary 
problems  of  pleasure,  pain  and  aesthetics,  the  emotions,  asso- 
ciation and  apperception,  psychophysical  methods. 

7.  Child  Psychology  (S.,  11. 15)    (Double  Course) iT/2 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  mental  development. 
Experimental  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  students, 
and  observations  recorded  and  collated.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  studying  classes  of  children  that  deviate  more  or  less 
widely  from  the  normal.  A  psychological  clinic  will  supple- 
ment schoolroom  observation  in  the  study  of  special  cases 
of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  development. 

8.  Individual   Laboratory  Work.      (Number  of  hours  not  as- 
signed.) 

Experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  made  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

C.  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Brumbaugh. 

1.  Institutes  of  Education.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)    2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  essays  and  private  read- 
ings. Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Laurie,  Insti- 
tutes of  Education;  Herbart,  Science  of  Education ;  Schaef- 
fer,  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think. 

2.  History  of  Education  (S.,  2)   2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding,  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools. 

3.  Educational  Systems  and  Ideals  (Two  Years) 2 

(a)  Ancient  Systems  and  Ideals.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) 

(b)  Modern  Systems  and  Ideals  (F.,  7.30  p.  M.) 
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This  course  will  require  original  individual  research.    The 
lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  educa- 
tion set  forth  in  theoretical  treatises.     The  course  can  be 
taken  only  after  Course  2. 
4.  Educational  Seminary    (F.,  4)    

Except  in  special  cases,  only  such  as  elect  Pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  Seminary. 


IX.  HISTORY. 


Professor  McMaster,  Chairman;  Professor  Cheyney, 
Assistant  Professor  Munro,  Dr.  Ames, 

Dr.  LlNGELBACH. 

Majors — American  History;  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory; Medieval  History;  Modern  European 
History;  English  History. 

A.  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

SEMINARY   COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster. 

Political  Parties,  Leaders  and  Platforms  (Tu.,  F.,  3)    3 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  1763  to  1861,  and  is 
purely  political.  The  topics  treated  are :  American  state 
papers,  rise  and  fall  of  national  parties,  political  movements 
that  have  failed,  political  biography,  political  orations,  party 
platforms,  party  organization  and  methods,  history  of  Con- 
gress. 
Studies  in  United  States  History.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)..  3 

The  periods  and  topics  chosen  for  especial  study  will  relate 
to  the  material  development  of  the  country  and  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 
The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.     (Omitted  in  1902- 

03.) 3 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion, the  steps  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examination  of 
the   questions  involved,  both  foreign  and  domestic.     It  is 
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divided  into:  secession  and  reconstruction,  financial  history, 
industrial  history,  growth  of  the  West,  labor  issues,  politii 
foreign  relations  and  complications. 

Dr.  Ames. 
4.  The   Constitutional  History  of  the   Colonies.      (Omitted   in 
1902-03.)     3 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  features  of  government 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  colonial  and  commercial 
policy  of  England  toward  her  colonies,  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  charters,  the  records  of  the  colonial  governments  and 
British  state  papers. 
8.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  States  (Tu.,  F.,  4.30)    . .  3 

The  transition  from  colonial  to  commonwealth  govern- 
ments ;  the  chief  features  of  the  early  constitutions ;  making 
and  amending  constitutions ;  the  growth  of  the  West  and  the 
creation  of  new  states ;  the  democratization  of  the  constitu- 
tions; new  features,  limitations  upon  legislatures,  extension 
of  governmental  intervention,  initiative  and  the  referendum, 
etc. 
10.  History  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 3 

A  study  of  some  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with 
our  foreign  relations,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Continental  Congress  to 
the  present  time.  Either  Course  8  or  Course  10  will  be 
given,  but  not  both. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

Dr.  Ames. 

5.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Confederation  (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) 2 

6.  The  Formation  of  State  and  Federal    Constitutions,   1776- 
1800  (One  Term) .     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)   2 

9.  The    Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States    (M., 
W.,3)   ■ 2 

B.  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  European  History  are  of  three  classes: 
methodological  courses,  involving  the  technical  discussion  of 
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scientific  methods  of  study;  seminary  courses,  intended  to 
give  practical  training  in  investigation;  and  lecture  courses, 
the  object  of  which  is  more  especially  to  convey  information 
in  their  subjects. 

COURSES   IN    METHODOLOGY. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  major  in  Euro- 
pean History. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

13.  Paleography  and  Diplomatics  (M.,  11)   I 

Lectures  on  Paleography,  with  lantern  slides,  followed 
by  practice  in  reading  fac-similes  and  manuscripts.  Lec- 
tures on  Diplomatics,  followed  by  a  study  of  selected  char- 
ters. 

14.  Preliminary  Course  in  Method  (W.,  11)   2 

This  course  has  three  objects  in  view, — training  in  reading 
medieval  Latin,  discussion  of  elementary  questions  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  study  of  a  chronicle.  Arnold  of  Lubeck's 
Chronica  Slavorum. 

Professor  Cheyney,  Assistant  Professor  Munro, 
Dr.  Lingelbach. 

15.  Bibliography  (Tu.,  11)    I 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide  books 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Medieval 
History;  followed  during  the  second  term  by  that  of  modern 
European  History  and  of  English  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

16.  Historical  Construction  1 

A  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  outline  study  of  the 
processes  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  discussion  and  training  in  the  work 
of  synthesis  or  construction,  with  practical  exercises  in  expo- 
sition. Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction,  will  be  used 
as  a  text-book.    Two  hours,  alternate  weeks. 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

Intended  for  students  taking  either  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  European  History. 
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1.  English    Constitutional    History   from   the   Eleventh    to    the 
Fourteenth  Century   (Sat.,  9)    2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer,  of  early  judicial  development  as 
shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records,  of  the  begin- 
nings of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the  rolls 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  general  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

2.  English  Social  and  Economic  History,  from  the  Thirteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)  2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  rural  society  as  indicated 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  extents,  and  in  manor  court  rec- 
ords; of  town  society  as  shown  in  the  statutes  and  char- 
ters of  merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds ;  of  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  principal  changes  in 
one  or  more  of  these  fields,  either  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century.  There  will  also  be  some  effort 
at  comparison  of  English  with  Continental  institutions. 

5.  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)  2 

Studies  in  local  institutions  and  organization,  the  relations 
of  classes,  manners  and  customs,  with  a  view  to  an  under- 
standing of  those  characteristics  of  the  period  not  included 
in  the  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  struggles  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  of  those  customs  which  were  familiar  to  emigrants 
to  the  colonies  and  which  became  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  statutes,  state  papers,  local  records, 
pamphlets  and  memoirs  will  be  the  principal  sources  used. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

6.  The  First  Crusade  (Th.,  4)   2 

The  Anonymi  Gesta  Francorum  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
course.  The  other  sources  are  compared  with  this  chronicle, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  details 
furnished  by  each.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Albert  of 
Aix. 

Dr.  LlNGELBACH. 

ii?  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (One  Term)  2 
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Trade  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continent  in 
the  Seventeenth  century,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Adventurers. 

12.  Mirabeau  and  the  Old  Monarchy 2 

Introductory  studies  of  the  family,  early  life  and  writings 
of  Mirabeau,  followed  by  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
work  of  Mirabeau  in  the  States  General  and  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  of  his  relations  with  the  Court.  The 
principal  sources  for  the  study  will  be:  Proces  verbaux 
et  conferences  des  trois  ordres,  etc.;  Journal  des  Etats  Gen- 
eraux,  convoques  par  Louis  XVI. ,  le  27  Avril,  1789  jusqu  au 
30  Septembre  1791,  etc.;  Travaux  de  I'Assemblee  Constitu- 
ente;  and  memoirs  and  pamphlets  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolution. 

LECTURE   COURSES. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  minor  in  Euro- 
pean History: 

Professor  Cheyney. 

3.  Relations  between  England  and  the   Continental  Countries 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Tu.,  Th.,  2)  2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  political 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period,  and  to  describe 
England's  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
relations  with  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

4.  The  British  Empire.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) 2 

The  exploration,  colonization,  and  conquest  of  the  do- 
minions which  make  up  the  British  Empire  and  the  principal 
movements  in  the  internal  history  of  England  which  have 
corresponded  to  these. 

Assistant  Professor  Munro. 
7.  Church  History  from  100  to  800  A.  D.     (Omitted  in  1902- 

03.)    ; 2 

A  discussion  of  special  topics  and  not  a  series  of  con- 
nected lectures.  The  persecutions,  the  apologists,  the  coun- 
cils, the  heresies,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  the  missions,  the 
monastic  rules,  the  relations  with  the  Franks,  etc. 
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8.  Church  History  from  800  to  1300  A.  1).   (  W.,  4) 

9.  Lectures  on  the  Twelfth  Century   (W.,  10)    

Special  subjects  illustrating  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  age.  In  connection  with  these  lectures,  a  course  of 
reading  is  prescribed,  and  if  completed  satisfactorily,  a 
credit  of  an  additional  course  is  given. 


X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor   Patten,   Chairman;   Assistant  Professors  E.   R. 

Johnson,  Lindsay*  and  Rowe;  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Goode, 

Dr.  Cleveland. 

Majors — Political  Science;  Economics;  Transportation  and 

Commerce;  Sociology. 

A.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

4.  The  Individual  and  the  State  2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relation  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political. 
Social  liberty  in  democratic  communities.  Relation  of  the 
State  to  industrial  action.  Influence  of  economic  and  social 
changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  State. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  political  and  administrative 
questions  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  with 
special  reference  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
conditions  requisite  for  local  self-government.  Centraliza- 
tion and  decentralization.  The  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury,  habeas  corpus,  etc. 

5.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) . .  2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  The  general  principles  of  political 
science.    Its  province  and  problems.    Relation  to  the  social 

*  Absent  on  leave  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
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sciences.    Nature  of  political  association ;  origin  of  the  State ; 
source  and  function  of  law. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  concept  of  the  State  at  differ- 
ent epochs.  Growth  of  the  distinction  between  State  and 
government.  Ends  of  the  State;  sphere  of  its  authority; 
forms  of  State  and  of  government. 

6.  Municipal     Government    and     Institutions     (One     Term). 
(Omitted  in  1902-03.)    2 

The  city  in  history.  Relation  between  City  and  State  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  city  life.  Rela- 
tion of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works.  Social  activity  of  the 
municipality. 

7.  International  Law 2 

(a)  (First  Term.)  Relation  of  international  law  to  the 
public  and  private  law.  Economic  and  political  changes 
determining  the  development  of  international  relations.  The 
Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman  Law.  Grotius,  Puffendorf  and 
the  "Natural  Law"  jurists. 

The  Lazv  of  Peace: — Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
Resulting  equality  of  States.  The  European  concert  and  the 
primacy  of  the  United  States  in  American  affairs.  Inter- 
vention de  facto  and  belligerent  communities.  Jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  property  on  land  and  at  sea. 

(b)  (Second  Term.)  The  Law  of  War: — Declaration  of 
war  and  recognition  of  belligerency.  Person  and  property 
of  enemies  on  land  and  at  sea.  Treatment  of  combatants. 
Legitimate  agents,  instruments  and  methods  of  warfare. 

The  Law  of  Neutrality: — Rights  and  obligations  as  be- 
tween belligerent  and  neutral  States.  Obligations  of  bel- 
ligerent States  towards  neutral  communities.  Doctrines  of 
blockade  and  contraband. 

Dr.  Young. 

1.  Political  Institutions  of  the  Industrial  State  (One  Term)...  2 
A  study  of  the  relation  of  economics  to  politics.  The  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  political  institutions  by  the  modern 
industrial  system,  the  changes  which  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  taking  place  in  American  political  ideas,  and 
the   reflection   of  these   changes   in   American   institutions. 
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The  concentration  of  power  in  industry  and  politics,  and  the 
adaptation  of  political  forms  to  the  new  conditions. 
8.  The    Government    of    Colonies    and    Dependencies     (One 

Term)    2 

The  general  conditions  of  colonial  expansion  as  determin- 
ing the  English,  French  and  American  systems  of  colonial 
government,  with  special  reference  to  tropical  colonies. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  question  of  suffrage  and 
to  the  conditions  governing  political  independence  of  colo- 
nies. 

2.  Administrative   Studies    (One   Term).      (Omitted  in    1902- 
03.)  2 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
great  movements  towards  the  increase  of  administrative 
efficiency  in  America  and  England.  The  reaction  from 
extreme  local  autonomy,  the  establishment  of  a  central  con- 
trol over  local  administration  of  public  charity,  health, 
finance,  roads  and  schools,  and  the  administrative  and  po- 
litical effects  of  the  new  system. 

3.  Current  Political  Ideas  (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)  2 

A  discussion  of  recent  political  writings  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  Political 
Representation.  An  examination  of  the  practical  workings 
of  the  representative  system,  together  with  the  remedies 
proposed  for  existing  defects. 

B.  ECONOMICS. 
Professor  Patten. 

1.  History  of  Political  Economy  (First  Term)    2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of  econo- 
mists, Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural  centre 
of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings. 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term)  .  2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects  of 
the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic  causes 
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of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substitute  con- 
sumption for  production  as  the  starting  point  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  basis  of  theory. 

3.  The    Development    of    English    Civilization.      (Omitted    in 
1902-03.)    2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy  (Second  Term)  . .  2 

Limitations  of  scope  in  economic  investigation;  its  causes 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  science.  The  processes 
by  which  the  great  writers  established  their  characteristic 
doctrines  will  be  particularly  considered. 

5.  Practical  Applications  of  Economic  Theory  (One  Term)..  2 

The  object  is  to  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  new 
theories,  and  the  changes  they  will  work  in  public  opinion. 
The  distribution  of  the  surplus  will  be  specially  considered, 
along  with  its  proper  weight  as  a  factor  in  practical  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Theory  of  Prosperity  (M.,  4)   2 

A  study  of  current  industrial  conditions  and  the  theo- 
ries they  have  created. 

C.  SOCIOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay.* 

1.  Theory  of  Sociology   (Two   Years)    2 

A  systematic  course  in  four  parts;  each  part  requiring 
two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year,  and  constituting  an  inde- 
pendent course. 

(a)  Methodology  of  the  social  sciences ;  their  relations 
to  economics.  Brief  review  of  the  leading  attempts  to  con- 
struct sociology  as  a  science  from  Aristotle  to  Comte, 
Spencer,  Ward  and'Giddings. 

(b)  Primitive  Society.  Special  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  mental  traits  of  primitive  man.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  records  of  the  American  Indian. 

(c)  Structure  of  Modern  Society.  A  study  of  the  forms 
of   social    organization    and    social    control    resulting    from 

*  The  courses  which  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  C  1,  2,  3  during  Professor  Lindsay's 
absence  have  not  yet  been  arranged. 
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modern    demogenic    association.     The    basis    and    relative 

strength  of  educational,  political,  religions  and  philanthropic 
factors.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) 

(d)  Social  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  A  discussion 
of  the  leading  practical  social  problems  of  to-day,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  consistent  theoretical  point  of  view. 
(Omitted  in  1902-03.) 

2.  Social  Debtor  Classes  2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  surplus. 
They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  reclaimable 
class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the  pauper 
class;  (d)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 

3.  Sociological   Field    Work    2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 

D.  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMERCE  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

1.  Theory  of  Transportation  (First  Term)   2 

Definition  and  scope  of  transportation  and  its  relation  to 
the  industrial  and  social  organization.  Competition  and  co- 
operation in  railway  management  with  a  discussion  of  the 
forces  that  have  produced  the  present  grouping  of  railroads 
territorially,  and  according  to  community  of  interests. 
Theory  of  costs  and  rates.  Principles  underlying  govern- 
mental regulation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  assigned  readings. 

2.  The  Transportation  Systems  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  (Second  Term)    2 

Seminary  based  mainly  upon  documentary  sources.  The 
work  deals  with  the  salient  features  of  organization  and 
management.  A  special  study  of  railway  regulation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  results  of 
state  ownership  in  Germany. 

3.  Commerce   (Second  Term)    2 
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History  of  American  Commerce.  Analysis  of  our  present 
foreign  trade  with  different  sections  of  the  world.  A  study 
of  the  organization  and  groups  of  international  trade. 
Effects  which  an  Isthmian  Canal  will  have  on  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  A  brief  discussion  of 
commercial  policies.  Lectures  accompanied  by  assigned 
readings  and  reports. 

Dr.  Goode. 

4.  Economic  Geography  of  America 2 

A  treatment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  as 
factors  in  our  economic  development;  advantages  of  geo- 
graphic location;  geologic  structure  of  the  United  States, 
with  results  in  topography  and  soils ;  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  moisture  resulting  in  forests,  farms  and  grazing  lands; 
distribution  of  minerals  and  soils,  and  of  plant  life,  as  factors 
in  the  settlement  and  industrial  development  of  the  country ; 
facilities  for  commerce,  harbors,  railways  and  common 
roads;  an  attempt  to  read  the  interaction  between  man  and 
his  environment. 

5.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) ....  2 

Treated  in  detail  along  the  same  lines  as  Course  4  and 
alternating  with  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  physiography  of  Europe,  with 
emphasis  on  its  geographic  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
on  its  geologic  structure,  soil,  topography  and  climate,  as 
factors  in  the  distribution  of  various  racial  stocks,  and  in 
their  economic  development. 

6.  Geodesy  and  Cartography.  The  relations  of  the  earth  to  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system,  with  results  in  seasons 
and  days.  The  figure  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  earth.  Methods  of  projection 
and  construction  of  maps  and  models. 

E.  SEMINARY. 

1.  Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 
The    seminary    meets    on    alternate    Monday    evenings 
throughout  the  academic  year,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
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fessors  in  charge  of  the  several  topics  m  Group  X.     (Unit 

course,  but   may   be  accounted   equivalent    to    two   .standard 
courses  if  the  student  complete  satisfactorily  a    / 
amount  of  original  investigation  in  connection  with  it.) 


XI.  MATHEMATICS. 


Professor  Crawley,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Fisher 
and  Schwatt;  Dr.  Hallett. 

Maj  or  s— Mathematics. 
Minors — Any  six  courses. 

Professor  Crawley. 

i.  Theory  of  Numbers.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)    3 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  analytic 
and  geometric  theories  of  forms,  etc. 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Tu.,  Th.,  10)   2 

Exposition  of  the  most  recent  methods  pursued  in  the 
analytic  study  of  the  conies. 

6.  Higher  Plane  Curves  (M.,  12 ;  Tu.,  Th.,  2)  3 

General  theory  and  singularities  of  algebraic  curves.  Spe- 
cial applications  to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 

Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 

7.  Differential  Equations.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)   2 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 

8.  Invariants  and  Covariants  (Th.,  Fr.,  4.30;  S.,  11)    3 

Theory  of  linear  equations ;  the  properties  of  functional 
determinants  and  resultants ;  fundamental  processes  for 
forming  invariants;  special  study  of  binary  forms  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  orders. 

Brief  exposition  of  the  symbolical  method  as  presented  in 
Gordan,  Invariantentheorie  and  Clebsch,  Bin'dre  Formen. 
Some  applications  of  the  theory  of  ternary  and  general 
forms  to  curves  and  surfaces.     (Omitted  in  1902-03.) 
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Hours 
a  week. 


9.  Theory   of   Functions   of    a    Real   Variable    (One    Term). 

( Omitted  in  1902-03. )   3 

Introductory  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable. 

10.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  (One  Term) .  3 

The  general  theory,  combining  the  ideas  of  Cauchy, 
Weierstrass  and  Riemann. 

11.  Elliptic  Functions  (One  Term)    3 

12.  Linear  Differential  Equations  (One  Term) 3 

Definitions ;  singular  solutions ;  Fuchs'  method  of  inte- 
gration by  the  theory  of  functions;  methods  of  Hermite, 
Poincare,  Sophus  Lie,  Klein,  Picard  and  Appell. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

13.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (S.,  1)   3 

Summation  of  scries;  expansion  of  functions  into  infinite 
series  and  products ;  double  series  and  hypergeometric  series. 
The  convergence  of  series. 

14.  Definite   Integrals    and   the    Functions    of    Bessel,    Laplace 
and  Lame 3 

Beta  and  Gamma  functions ;  Cauchy's  and  Fourier's  inte- 
grals. Evaluation  of  more  difficult  definite  integrals.  The 
properties  of  Bessel,  Laplace  and  Lame's  functions  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.  Applications  to  problems  in  me- 
chanics. 

16.  Elliptic    Functions    of    a    Real    Variable    and    Applications. 
(Omitted  in  1902-03.)   3 

The  three  kinds  of  elliptic  functions ;  the  addition-theo- 
rems ;  expansion  of  the  elliptic  functions  into  infinite  series 
and  products.  Application  of  elliptic  functions  to  problems 
of  geometry,  mechanics  and  physics. 

17.  Hyperelliptic   Theta   and  Abelian   Functions    (One   Term). 
(Omitted  in  1902-03.)    3 

Properties  of  the  hyperelliptic  and  Theta  functions  of  a 
real  and  of  a  complex  variable. 

Properties  of  Abel's  integrals.  "Elementary"  integrals  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  kind;  Rieman's  "existenz-theo- 
rem"  and  its  application  to  Abel's  integrals;  the  Theta 
function  in  relation  to  Abel's  integrals. 
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Dr.  HALLETT;  Hours 

19.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (Tu.,  2-4 ;  F.,  9-11)   | 

(a)  The  elementary  portions  of  the  subject,  In  particular, 
the  properties  of  surfaces  and  systems  of  surfaces  of  the 
second  degree. 

(b)  Theory  of  surfaces. 

21.  Theory  of  Substitutions   (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902- 
03)    4 

The  fundamental  properties  of  substitution  groups.  Ra- 
tional Algebraic  functions.  The  Galois  Theory  of  Alge- 
braic Equations-. 

22.  Theory  of  Groups  (One  Term).     (Omitted  in  1902-03.)   ....  4 

Lectures  on  the  general  theory  of  finite  groups. 

SEMINARY   WORK. 

A  part  of  the  work  in  each  course  consists  of  seminary 
work,  for  which,  however,  no  additional  credit  is  allowed. 


XII.  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Doolittle,   Chairman;   Mr.   Eric  Doolittle, 
Professor  Doolittle. 

1.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  historically  and  practically  con- 
sidered (Second  Term)   (M.,  Th.,  9) 2 

2.  Reduction  of  stellar  coordinates  to  a  homogeneous  sys- 
tem. Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation 
and  aberration,  and  the  variations  of  terrestrial  latitude. 
(First  Term)  (  W.,  9 ;  F.,  10)   2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy  (First  Term)  2 

Lectures,  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 
9.  Observatory  Practice  ( Unit  Course)   6 

4.  Practical  Astronomy  (W.,  11 ;  F.,  9)   2 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occultations,  eclipses,  precession,  nuta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.     Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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Mr.  Eric  Doolittle.  Hours 

a  week. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (a)    (Tu.,  9)   3 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a  prac- 
tical determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  a  comet  or  planet. 

Tisserand,  Legons  sur  la  Determination  des  Orbites  and 
Vol.  I  of  Oppolzer,  Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (b)    (S.,  9)    2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit 
with  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine 
the  most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary  tables. 
Watson,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  Ritter,  General  Per- 
turbations. 

7.  Astronomical  Seminary  (Th.,  10)   1 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations  (M.,  11-1 ;  W.,  11-12)   3 

The  general  equations  by  Jacobi's  method.  Gauss'  method 
as  developed  by  Hill,  Halphen,  Callandreau  and  Dr.  Louis 
Arndt.    Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  original  memoirs. 


Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  to  those  students 
who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  details 
of  astronomical  work. 


XIII.  PHYSICS. 

Assistant   Professor  Goodspeed,   Chairman;   Dr.   Richards. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Minor — Work  equivalent  to  six  standard  courses,  one-third 
of  which  should  be  laboratory  work.* 


*  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  one  year  are  equivalent  to  one  standard 
course. 
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Assistant  Professor  GoODSPEED,  Houri 

1  wtth 

9.  Theory  of  Potential  (One  Term)   (W.,  9;   I\,  ro)    2 

13.  Analytic  Statics  (One  Term)    2 

14.  Dynamics  of  a  Particle   (One  Term)    2 

7.  Rigid  Dynamics   2 

8.  Thermodynamics  (One  Term)    2 

Dr.  Richards. 
4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 2 

11.  Application  of  Harmonic  Series  to  Physical  Problems  (W., 
4;  F.,  11)   . 2 

10.  Theory  of  Sound  (One  Term)   2 

2.  Radiation   (Electromagnetic  Theory)    (W.,  5;  Th.,  4)    ....  2 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed  and  Dr.  Richards. 
6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements.    Laboratory  (M.,  W.,  F., 
2-5 )   3  to  9 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Spectroscopy.      Laboratory  (W.,  2-5)   3 

12.  Seminary.    Discussion  of  special  subjects,  and  journal  analy- 
sis (M.,  10)   1 


XIV.  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Smith,  Chairman;  Dr.  Shinn. 
Majors — Inorganic  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Electro- 
chemistry. 

Minors — 1.  Courses  1  and  8,  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
2.  Courses  3  and  5,  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 

Professor  Smith. 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (M.,  12;  W.,  12)    2 

2.  History  of  Chemistry  (F.,  11)   1 

3.  Electro-Chemistry   ( W.,   10)    1 

4.  Mineral  Analysis  (One  Term)   (S.,  9)   1 

.  5.  Organic  Chemistry  (H.,  to  ;  Th.,  9) 2 

6.  Gas  Analysis.     Laboratory 

7.  Physical  Chemistry.     Laboratory 
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Dr.   SHINN.  Hours 

a  week. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry  (Tu.,  n)    I 

9.  Industrial  Chemistry;  Selected  Topics  (W.,  11)    1 


Professor  Smith. 
10.  Seminary  in  Chemistry  (Weekly)   1 


The  practical  work  of  advanced  students  in  Chemistry  is 
carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  Special  research  rooms  are  set  aside  for 
advanced  students,  and  every  opportunity  is  offered  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic  and  electro- 
chemistry. For  the  latter  subjects  special  arrangements  have 
been  made.  The  electrolytic  methods  of  metal  determina- 
tion and  separation,  the  preparation  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides  in  the  electric  furnace  can  be  studied  in  special 
laboratories  arranged  for  such  work.  All  modern  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  application  of  physico-chemical 
methods,  for  gas  analysis  and  spectroscopy,  is  placed  at  the 
convenience  of  students.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for 
the  study  of  the  so-called  rare  earths. 


XV.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Chairman;  Professors  Jayne  and 
Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr.  Moore, 
Dr.  Harshberger,  Dr.  Calvert. 

Majors — Botany:      Morphology    and    Physiology;    Taxon- 
omy and  Distribution. 
Zoology:      Human    Anatomy;    Mammalian    Oste- 
ology;    Comparative     Anatomy     and 
Comparative  Embryology. 
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A.  BOTANY. 
Professor  MACFARLANE. 

3.  Comparative  Histology  of  Plants.    Lecture  one  hour;  labo 

ratory  work  two  hours  (W.,  10-1). 

Cell  units,  tissue  differentiation,  special  histology  of  the 
pteridophyta  and  spermatophyta,  and  the  relation  of  tissue 
formation  to  physiological  and  environmental  conditions  are 
considered. 

5.  Plant  Irritability  and  Nutrition.  One  hour  lecture,  five 
hours  laboratory  and  Seminary  work   (M.,  5*). 

Advanced  work  on  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and 
irrito-contractility  of  plants,  their  reactions  to  changed  en- 
vironmental surroundings,  the  sources  of  food,  its  utiliza- 
tion, transformations  and  ultimate  assimilation  or  decompo- 
sition. 

6.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Gymnospermia.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work.  (Omitted 
in  1902-03.) 

9.  Comparative  Plant  Cytology.  Lecture  one  hour;  labora- 
tory work  five  hours  (W.,  2-5*). 

Dr.  Harshberger. 

4.  Comparative  Taxonomy  of  Plants.  Lecture  one  hour ;  labo- 
ratory work  two  hours  (Th.,  2-5). 

The  principal  native  and  exotic  orders  of  plants  are  studied 
from  living  and  alcoholic  material.  Constant  use  is  made 
of  specimens  from  the  gardens. 

7.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Taxomony  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes  and  Fungi.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory 
and  seminary 'work  (Tu.,  2-5).  Study  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  fungi,  including  culture  methods  with 
study  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  principal  families. 

8.  Botanical  Seminary. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  Botany  meet  on 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 

*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor 
and  students, 
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Note. — Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  re- 
quired, before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
to  work  for  not  less  than  eleven  consecutive  months  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  the  University  or  of  some  other  institu- 
tion possessing  equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in  Botany. 
Information  concerning  courses,  and  also  concerning  thesis 
work,  will  be  given  by  Professor  Macfarlane. 

Courses  A  5  and  7  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses ;  A  6  to  four. 

B.  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Jayne. 

1.  Human  Anatomy.  .   Research  work  on]y 

2.  Mammalian  Osteology.  J 

Professor  Conklin  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 
9.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates.  An  advanced 
course  on  the  development  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
Chordata.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or 
seminary. 

Professor  Conklin  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 
11.  Cytology.     One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  semi- 
nary.     (Given  in  1903-04.) 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  part 
continues  from  October  until  April,  and  is  in  the  main 
morphological.  The  second  part,  from  April  to  June,  is  con- 
cerned with  conjugation  and  fertilization,  cleavage  and  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Drs. 
Moore  and  Calvert. 
10.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Invertebrates. 
An  advanced  course  on  the  structure,  development  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  various  groups  of  the  inverte- 
brates. One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary 
(F.,  9-12). 

Dr.  Moore. 
8.  Recent  and  Fossil  Vertebrates.     Lecture  two  hours;  labo- 
ratory or  seminary  work,  two  hours  (M.,  9-12;  Th.,  9). 
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The  anatomical  features,  geological  and  geographical  di 
tribution,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  more-  impor- 
tant families  of  the  vertebrates  arc  discussed.  Cope's  system 
of  classification  is  generally  followed,  but  other  systems 
are  treated  historically  and  critically.  The  course  is  illus- 
trated by  rich  osteological  collections,  dissections,  and 
original  monographs  and  memoirs. 

Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  T)r. 
Moore,  Dr.  Calvert. 

12.  Zoological  Seminary  (S.,  12)   1 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students 
for  the  presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion  of 
assigned  topics,  and  reports  upon  current  biological  litera- 
ture. 

Courses  B  8,  9,  10,  11  are  each  equivalent  to  three  standard 
courses. 


XVI.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown,  Chairman;  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 
Majors — Geology;  Mineralogy. 

A.  GEOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

1.  Historical  Geology.     One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  labora- 
tory. 

2.  Petrography.    One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 

4.  Chemical   Geology.     One  hour  lecture    (One   Term),   four 
hours  laboratory. 

Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical    Geology   and    Physiography.      One   hour   lecture, 
three  hours  laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld. 

5.  Paleontology  of  the  Invertebrates.     Laboratory,  five  hours, 
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B.  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Brown, 
i.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.    One  hour  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.    One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  labo- 
ratory. 

3.  Chemical  and  Synthetic  Mineralogy.    One  hour  lecture  (One 
Term)  and  three  hours  laboratory  (One  Year). 

4.  Determination  of  minerals  by  physical  and  pyrogenetic  prop- 
erties.   Four  hours  laboratory. 

Courses  A  1,  2,  B  1,  2,  are  each  equivalent  to  three 
standard  courses;  A  3,  4,  B  3,  4,  are  each  equivalent  to 
two  standard  courses;  Course  A  5  is  equivalent  to  2% 
standard  courses. 

The  laboratory  hours  are  the  minimum  required  for  minor 
work.  Students  taking  Geology  or  Mineralogy  as  a  major 
spend  more  time  in  laboratory  work  than  noted  above. 

All  students  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  occasional  field  excursions,  in  addition  to 
such  field  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  students  taking  major 
work  in  this  group. 

In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museums. 
Other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineralogical  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group. 
Power  machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  rocks ;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals ; 
the  goniometer  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work 
in  mathematical  and  physical  crystallography ;  the  dark  room 
is  arranged  for  photographic  work,  including  photomicog- 
raphy.  In  the  Library  will  be  found  the  works  and  journals 
on  geology  and  mineralogy  most  frequently  consulted  by 
the  student;  while,  in  addition,  the  Museum  is  supplied  with 
those  works  of  reference  necessary  for  the  courses  in  prac- 
tical paleontology  and  mineralogy. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

BOARD  OF    MANAGERS. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D. 

Provost  and  ex  officio  President. 

Horace  Howard  Furness,  Ph.  D.,  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  (Cantab.).  Edwin  G.  Conkltn,  Ph.  D., 

Richard  Wood,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.  I  >.. 

Wm.A.Lamberton,A.M.,Litt.D.,  Mrs.  John  B.  McMaster, 

Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph.  D.,  Mrs.  Felix  E.  Schelling. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  courses  of 
instruction  are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to  the  same 
degrees.  A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
immediately  preceding. 

FELLOWSHIPS.* 

The  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Fellowships  are  two  in  number,  estab- 
lished by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Colonel  Bennett.  They  are  given 
annually  to  women  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The 
incumbent  must  be  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree.  Appointments 
may  be  twice  renewed. 

The  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Fellowship  was  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  is  given  annually  to  a  woman 
student  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  provisions  are  the 
same  as  those  attached  to  the  Bennett  Fellowships.  The  holders  of 
the  Bennett  and  Pepper  Fellowships  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  and 
$225.00  in  cash. 

The  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Fellowships  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bennett  and  Pepper 
Fellowships,  with  the  additional  provision  that  only  women  who 
intend  to  teach  are  eligible.  The  Fellows  receive  free  tuition  and 
$200.00  in  cash. 

*  For  Scholarships  open  to  women,  see  page  22. 
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Appointments  to  the  above  Fellowships  are  made  primarily  on 
the  ground  of  special  attainments  in  advanced  work.  For  applica- 
tions for  appointment,  or  renewal  of  appointment,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary blank  forms,  address  Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  All  applications  should  be  received 
not  later  than  March  I  in  each  year. 


S  I  I'DI.X  I  S. 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS, 

With  Additions  to  February  i,  1902. 

FELLOWS  AND  II AKKISON  SCHOLARS. 


ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Senior  Fellows. 

In  Botany: 
Name  Residence.  City  Add  i 

Henry  Shoemaker  Conard,    Philadelphia,  3954  Pine  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Haverford,  1894,  1895.  Penna.,  1901)  Teacher  of  Science, 
Westtown  Friends'  School,  1895-1899.     Harrison  Fellow  in  Botany,  1899-1901. 

In  Mathematics: 

Burton  Scott  Easton,  Philadelphia,  224  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898,  1901).  Graduate  student  and  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1898-1899.  Graduate 
student,  Pennsylvania,  1899-1900.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy,  1900-1001  . 

In  Germanics: 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Lafayette,  Tnd.,        Dorm.  46  P. 

A.B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana,  1888,  1893,  Pennsylvania,  1901).  Graduate  student, 
Johns  Hopkins,  1889-1890,  1892-1893;  Pennsylvania,  1900-1901.  Instructor  in 
French  and  German,  University  of  Michigan,  1890-1892.  Professor  of  German 
and  Spanish,  Purdue  University,  1895-1900. 

In  American  History: 
Claude  Halstead Van  Tyne,     Philadelphia,  6107  Market  St. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Michigan,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1900).  Student, 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig  and  Paris,  June,  1896,  to  November,  1897.  Harrison 
Fellow  in  American  History,  1898-1900.     Senior  Fellow,  1900-1901. 

In  Classical  Languages: 
Nicholas 'Panagis  Vlachos,     Yeadon. 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  1895;  Ph.D  (Pennsylvania,  1901). 
Student,  University  of  Amsterdam,  1897-1898.  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Har- 
rison Fellow  at  Large  in  Classical  Languages,  1 899-1900.  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Classical  Languages,  1900-1901. 

Research  Fellow  in  Assyriology. 

Hermann  von  Ranke,  Munich,  Germany. 

Ph.  D.  (University  of  Munich,  1901.     Summa  cum  laude.) 


HONORARY  FELLOWS. 
In  English: 
Morris  William  Croll,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  36  P. 

A.  B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1889,  1892;  Harvard,  1894,  1895,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1901).  Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1893,  1895.  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1895-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large 
in  English,  1899-1900.      Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1900-iqoi. 
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In  English: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

John  Louis  Haney,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  nth  St. 

B.  S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898, 1901).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English  and  His- 
tory, 1898-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1899-1900.  Reappointed  for 
1900-1901,  but  resigned.  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1900-date. 

Abraham  S  Wolf  Rosenbach,    Philadelphia  1409  N.  1 8th  St. 

B.  S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898;  1901).  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large  in  English , 
1 900- 190 1. 

In  Physics: 

George  Flowers  Stradling,     Philadelphia,  41 14  Parkside  Ave. 

A.  B.  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania  1887,  1895).  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1887-1890. 
Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1887-1888;  Johns  Hopkins,  1888-1889;  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg  1889-1890.  Eidgenossisches  Polytechnik,  Zurich,  one 
semester,  1S95  Instructor  in  Physics,  1890-1891.  Professor  of  Physics,  North- 
east Manual  Training  School,  1891-date.  Professor,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science,  1898  to  date. 

ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
FELLOWS. 
In  Germanic  Languages: 
John  Archibald  Bole,  Beaver  Falls,  Dorm.  319  Leidy. 

A.B.  (Geneva  College,  1888).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1891-1892, 
1894-95.  University  of  Berlin,  1892-1893.  University  of  Boun,  May  to  August. 
I895,  June  to  August,  1899.  Germanics,  Old  Norse,  European  History;  first 
year. 

In  Semitic  Languages: 

William  Jay  Mills  Cragg,       Brighton,  Ont,        Dorm.  376  Hopkinson. 

A.B.  (Toronto  University,  rgoo).  Graduate  student,  ibid.  1900-1901.  Hebrew, 
Assyrian;  first  year. 

In  Biology: 

Henry  Fox,  Philadelphia,  5603  Germantown  Ave. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Zoology,  1899-1900. 
Graduate  student,  1900-1901;  Zoology,  Botany,  Organic  Chemistry;  third  year. 

In  Political  Science: 
Frank  Edward  Horack,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,     Dorm.  341  McKean. 

B.  Ph.,  A.  M.  (Iowa,  1897,  1899).  Graduate  student,  Iowa,  1897-1899.  Chicago, 
summer  quarter,  1898.  Pennsylvania,  1899-1900.  Absent  on  leave  at  Univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Berlin,  1900-1901.  Political  Science,  Economies,  Sociology; 
third  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 
Henry  Downing  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  226  Baldwin. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899),  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  1899-1900.  Graduate 
student,  1900-1 901.  Pedagogy,  English  Literature,  English  Philology;  third 
year. 

In  English: 
Ezra  Lehman,  Shippensburg,         4127  Woodland  Ave. 

Ph.B.  (Bucknell,  1899).  Professor  of  English,  Shippensburg  State  Normal 
School,  1896-1901.  (On  leave  of  absence  from  S.  S.  N.  S.,  1900-1901).  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  Philology,  European  History;  second  year. 


SI  CJDBNTS. 

/;/  Philosophy: 

Name.  Residence  City  Address. 

Horace  Craig  Long  well,        Philadelphia,  4445  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1S98).  Graduate  student,  Ibid.,  [890   [900.  Harrison 
in  Philosophy,  October  to    February,   1 900-1901.     Philosophy, 

Ethics;  third  year. 

In  American  History: 

George  Daniel  Luetscher,      Philadelphia,  Dorm.  50  Memorial. 

B.I,.  (Wisconsin,  1898).  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  [898-1900.  Harrison  Fellow  in 
American  History,  1900-1901.  American  History, European  History,  Qconom 
ics;  second  year. 

In  Classical  Languages : 
Charles Jastrow  Mendelsohn, Wilmi ngtoii,  N.  C.,Dorm.  30  P. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages,  1900-1901. 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew;  second  year. 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 
Lewis  Irving  Neikirk,  Boulder,  Col.,  Dorm.  115  Foerderer. 

B.  SM  M.  S.  (University  of  Colorado,  1898,  1901).  Graduate  student,  ibid., 
1898-1901  (discontinuous  work  aggregating  more  than  one  year).  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy;  first  year. 

In  Chemistry: 
Allen  Rogers,  Hampden,  Maine,    3605  Locust  St. 

B.S.,M.  S.  (University  of  Maine,  1897,  1900).  Graduate  student,  University 
of  Maine,  ?i897-i9oo.  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1897-1898,  tutor,  1898-1899, 
instructor,  1899-1900.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1900-1901.  Inorganic, 
Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry;  second  year. 

In  European  History: 
James  Field  Willard,  Hatboro. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  European  History,  1898-1899. 
Scholar  in  European  History,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899-1900.  Fellow  in 
European  History,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900-1901.  European  History, 
American  History,  Political  Science;  fourth  year. 

Fellows  at  Large. 

In  European  History: 
Charles  Lindsay  Burroughs,  Chicago,  111.,  Dorm.  24  Memorial. 

A.B.  (Chicago,  1899).  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1899-1901..  European  History, 
American  History,  Political  Science;  first  year. 

In  Germanics: 
Edward  Ziegler  Davis,  Philadelphia,  3308  Arch  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Germanics,  1900-1901.  Sum- 
mer Semester,  1901,  University  of  Leipzig.  Germanic  Literature,  Germanic 
Philology,  English  Literature;  second  year. 

In  Chemistry: 
Burt  Laws  Hartwell,  Kingston,  R.  I.,       3713  Woodland  Ave. 

B.  Sc.,M.  S.  (Boston  University,  1889;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College* 
1900.)  First  Assistant  Chemist,  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1891-date.  Pursued  graduate  work,  ibid.,  1899-1900.  Inorganic,  Or- 
ganic, Analytical  Chemistry;  first  year. 
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In  Sociology: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address 

Carl  Kelsey,  Philadelphia,  210  DeKalb  Square. 

A.  B.  (Iowa  College,  1890).  Student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1892- 
1895.  Graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Goettingen,  1896-1897.  Superin- 
tendent Aid  Department  of  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society, 
Chicago,  1898-1901.     Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science;  first  year. 

In  Philosophy : 
William  Theodore  Paullin,    Philadelphia,  870  N.  47th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bucknell,  1895,  1896).  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1895-1898. 
Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1900- 1901.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology; 
second  year. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDAIyE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  Physics: 

Homer  Munro  Derr,  Turbotville. 

A.  B.  in  Math.      (Iceland  Stanford  Jr.,   Univ.  1898.)      Graduate   Student  and 
Assistant  in  Phj^sics,  Columbia  Univ.,  1899-1901.    Physics;  first  year. 


ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.   BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 
In  American  His  lory: 
Sarah  McCune  Gallaher,       New  Washington,    3707  Locust  St. 

Ph.  B.     (Cornell.  1895).     Graduate  student,  Oxford  England,  1 900-1901.     Ameri- 
can History,  American  Constitutional  History   European  History;  first  year. 

In  Zoology: 
Mary  Isabel  Steele,  Columbia,  Mo.,       6  S.  38th  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.     (Missouri,  1900,1901.)  Zoology,  Botany,  Philosophy;  first  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 
In  Classical  Languages  : 
Henrietta  Josephine  Camden,  N.  J.,         [201  State  St.] 

Meeteer, 
A.  B  (Indiana,  1901.)     Auditor,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1900.     Greek,  Latin,  Sans- 
krit; first  year. 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE   FOUNDATION. 

Fellow  in  Classics: 
Adah  Josephine  Todd,  Bethel,  Conn. 

A.  B..  A    M.     (Syracuse  University,  1880,    1882).     Student   at   Yale,    1891-1892. 
Bennett  Fellow,  1893-1895.     Third  year. 

Fellow  in  Semilics: 
Mary  Inda  Hussey,  Philadelphia,  1328  Spruce  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Earlham,  1896).     Graduate  student,  Bryn  Mawr,  1897-1901.    Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic;  first  year. 
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ON  THE)  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 
Scholars. 

In  Economics: 
Name.  Residence.  Cityjf  Address. 

Lewis  Edward  Coles,  Philadelphia,  1522  S.  4th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  (1901).     Economics;  first  year. 
Arthur  Dougherty  Rees,        Philadelphia,   41 16  Baltimore  Aw. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).    Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  hrst  year. 

In  Classics: 

Robert  Evans  Dennison,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,    Rector  St.,  Roxborough. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).     Greek,  Latin,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

In  English: 

Ernest  Godfrey  Hoffsten,       Philadelphia,  853  N.  5th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Germanics; 
first  year. 

Alfred  Belden  Rice,  Philadelphia,  710  N.  40th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).    English  Literature,  English  Philology;  first  year. 

In  Germanics : 

Charles  Fischer  Sladen,         Philadelphia,  3209  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).    Germanics,  Philosophy,  Romanics;  first  year. 

In  English  : 

Clarence  Stratton,  Philadelphia,  1709  Wakeling  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Romanics; 
first  year. 

OTHER  STUDENTS. 

Ambler,  Louis  Bartleson,       Philadelphia,  140  N.  15th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900.)  Student,  Michigan,  Fresh.,  Soph,  and  Jr.  years 
1884-1887.  Auditor,  Pennsylvania,  1896  to  Feb.,  1897.  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
American  History;  second  year. 

Austin,  Horace  Philips,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lane. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Austin,  Winifred,  Norton,  Mass.,         Ogontz  School. 

A.  B.S (Brown,  1898).     Hebrew;  first  year. 

Bacon,  George  William,         Swarthmore. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Romanic  Languages,  1899- 
1900.    Fellow  do.,  1900-1901.     Romanic,  Spanish.  Latin;  third  year. 

Baldwin,  Bird  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

S.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1900).     Psychology;  first  year. 

Banes,  Robert  Coleman,         Philadelphia,  2021  Spg.  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1889).      Botany,  Geology;  fifth'year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address 

Beach,  Robert  Mills,  Trenton,  N.  J.,        [307  Hamilton  Ave.] 

Student  at  Yale,  1879-1881.    B.  D.  (Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895).    Romanics,  European  History,  Greek;  fifth  year. 
Absent  on  leave. 

Beatty,  James  William,  Kirksville,  Mo.,       3420  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Columbian,  1899).    Chemistry,  Physics,  Mineralogy;  first  year. 

Bennett,  R.  Grant,  George  School. 

A.  B.,  B.  S.  (Franklin  College,  1893;  Swarthmore,  1897).    Chemistry;  first  year. 

Blomgren,  Carl  August,         Philadelphia,  McKean  and  Mole  Sts. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (Augustana  College,  1885  ;  Yale,  1893).  Graduate  Student,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1896-1899.    Assyrian;  sixth  year. 

Blue,  Leonard  Anderson,       Mt.  Pleasant, Iowa.  Evanston,  111. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell  College,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Chicago,  1892-1893.  Student 
of  I^aw,  1893-1895.  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1898-1901.  Absent  on  leave  from  I.  W.  U.,  and  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Political  Science,  Pennsylvania,  1900-1901.  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Sociology.    Absent  on  leave  1901-02. 

Boewig,  Harriet,  Philadelphia,  2337  Bolton  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1901).    Botany;  first  year. 

Brede,  Charles  Frederick,      Philadelphia,  3931  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1880,  1893).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1886- 
1887.    Germanics,  Romanics,  Old  Norse;  third  year. 

Brown,  Kent  James,  Atlantic  High-        3533  Woodland  Ave. 

lands,  N.  J., 
A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1901).    Germanics,  Old  Norse,  Romanics;  first  year. 

Bryan,  James  Edmund,  Camden,  N.  J.,         [427  Penn  St.] 

A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1890).  Graduate  student  ibid.,  1890-1891.  Pedagogy, 
Psychology,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Burch,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia,  Dorm.  46  Morris 

B.  S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Auditor,  1896-1899.  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Sociology;  second  year. 

Capen,  Samuel  Paul,  Tufts  College,         Berlin,  Germany. 

Mass. , 
A.  B.,   A.  M.  (Tufts,   1898).    Graduate  student,  Harvard,  1899-1900.      Harrison 
Fellow  in  Germanic  Languages,  1900-1901.     Germanic  Literature,  Germanic 
Philosophy,  French;  second  vear.    Absent  on  leave  in  Germany. 

Carstens,  Christian  Carl,         Philadelphia,  212  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Iowa  College,  1891;  Pennsylvania,  1900).  Principal  of  High  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  1891-1899.  Sociology,  Economics,  American  History; 
third  year. 

Carter,  Josephine  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  5012  Parkside  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1892).  English  literature,  English  Philology,  Romanics;  sixth 
year.    Absent  on  leave. 

Carver,  John  Iyinton,  Philadelphia,  2045  Chestnut  St. 

B.  Iy.  (Swarthmore,ji893).    English  Literature,  English  Philology;  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Addrem. 

Casselberry,  Stanley,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1898).  English  literature.  English  Philology  German:  first 
year. 

Casteel,  Dana  Brackenridge,Tarentum,  3717  Spruce  St. 

A.  B  A.  M.  (Allegheny  College,  1899;  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1900).  Graduate 
student  and  Instructor,  O.  W.  U.,  1899-1900.    Zoology,  Botany;  second  year. 

Chapin,  Arthur  Thomas,        Chester,  [312  E.  5U1  St.] 

A.  B.  (Denison  University,  1896).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Chester  (Pa.) 
High  School,  1897  to  date.     Greek,  Latin;  fourth  year. 

Clapp,  Harriet  Bernhard,       Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Vassar,  1894).    English  Literature:  first  year. 

Clifford,  Oliver  Charles,         Wadsworth,  Ohio.        Nan  Yang  College, 

Shanghai,  China. 

A.  B.  (Obeilin,  1893).  Professor  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Imperial  Tientsin 
University,  Tientsin,  China,  Nov.  1895-1898;  of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1898  to  July,  1900.  Physics,  Mathematics;  second  year.  Absent  on  leave  in 
China. 

Cooke,  Ethel,  Philadelphia,  4328  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Penna.,  1901).    Philosophy;  first  year. 

Davis,  Bertha  Tappan,  West  Newton,  Moorestown,N.  J. 

Mass. , 

A.  B.  (Radcliffe,  1901).     Philosophy;  first  year. 

Dean,  Lee  Maltbie,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  41  E.  69th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
A.  B.  (Yale,  1896).  Graduate  student,  Yale,  1896-1897.  Harrison  Fellow  at  Large 
in  Indo-European  Philology,  1897-1899.    Indo-European  Philology,  Semitics, 
Greek.   Absent  on  leave  at  Columbia,  1899  to  date. 

Detwiler,  Warren  Hallman,  Hatboro,  N.  E.  Manual  Tr.  Sch. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1892).  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1897).  Professor  History  and  Civics, 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  1892-1901.  European  History;  first 
year. 

De  Witt,  Orville  P,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1898).     Pedagogy;  second  year. 

Donahey,  Mary  Matilda,        Bridgeport,  O.,         102  S.  36th  St. 

A.  B.  (Wilson  College,  1901).   English  Literature,  English  Philology;  first  year. 

Easton,  William  Hastings,     Philadelphia,  224  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  1900-1901.  Chem- 
istry, Physics;  second  year. 

Ehrenreich,  Bernard  Ca-        Philadelphia,  1337  N.  7th  St. 

lonimus, 
Ph.  B.  (New  York  University,  1900).     Semitics,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Eiselen,  Frederick  Carl,        Ambler. 

A.  M.,  B.  D.  (New  York  University,  1899);  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1900). 
Student,  Gymnasia  of  Landsberg  and  Ciistrin,  Germany,  1886-90;  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1897-1900;  New  York  University  (graduate),  1898-1900.  Grad- 
uate student,  Columbia  University,  with  baccalaureate  standing,  1900-1901. 
Semitics,  Sanskrit;  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Ellis,  Warren  Jacob,  Jonestown,  4716  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Muhlenberg,  1895).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mount 
Airy,  1895-1898.     Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Evans,  Thomas  St.  Clair,       Philadelphia,  615  S.  27th  St. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1899-1900.     European  History;  second  year. 

Exner,  Franz  Frederick,        Philadelphia,  118  N.  58th  St. 

A.  B.  (Carlton  College,  1895).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1901  to  date.  Inorganic, 
Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry;  second  year. 

Foss,  Helen,  Philadelphia,  2043  Arch  St. 

B.  S.  (Wellesley,  1894).    Sociology,  Economics;  second  year. 

Frank,  Robert  Graham,         Philadelphia,  1436  Euclid  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Kentucky  University,  1896).     Philosophy;  first  year. 

Fry,  Frank  De  Witt,  Selkirk,  Ont,  Dorm.  328  Franklin. 

A.  B.  (Toronto,  1894).  Teacher  Ontario  Normal  College,  1894-1895.  Eco- 
nomics; first  year. 

Gates,  Thomas  Sovereign,      Philadelphia,  1001  Chestnut  St. 

Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893, 1896)     Philosophy;  second  year. 

Gaw,  Allison,  Philadelphia,  3732  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  1900-1901.  English 
Literature,  English  Philology,  German  Literature;  second  year. 

Gillinder,  James,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,    1509  Oxford  St. 

B.  S  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1900-date. 
Inorganic,  Organic,  Electo-Chemistry;  first  year. 

Grant,  Alexander,  St. Mary's,  Ont.,       203  De  Kalb  Sq. 

Canada, 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1900  \  European  History,  Pedagogy,  English  literature 
second  year. 

Greene,  Arthur  Mauricejr.,  Philadelphia,  408  W   Chelten   Ave., 

Gtn. 

B.  S.,  M  E.  Pennsylvania,  1893;  1894).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
1895  to  date.    Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry;  seventh  year. 

Hackedorn,  Marion,  Galion,  Ohio,  4018  Baring  St. 

B.  Iy.,M.  A.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1898-1901).  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1900-1901. 
English  Literature,  German;  first  year. 

Hall,  Gertrude  Freeman,       North  Adams,  Overbrook. 

Mass. , 
A.  B.  (Radcliffe,  1898).     Latin;  first  year. 

Hanna,  Ulysses  Sherman,      Selma,  Ind.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (University  of  Indiana,  1895,  1898).  Graduate  student,  Indiana, 
1895-1899.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Indiana,  1895-1900.  Assistant  Professor. 
1900  to  date.  Absent  on  leave  and  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  ana 
Astronomy,  1899  to  January  1,  190T.  Mathematics,  Astronomy.  Absent  on 
leave,   1901-1902. 

Hanschd,  Maude  Bingham,    Philadelphia,  512  WoodlandTerrace. 

Ph.  B.  (California,  1896).  English  Literature,  Germanic  Literature,  American 
History;  fifth  year. 
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Harmon,  Mary  Patterson,      Corry,  210  S.  37th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1892).  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Phila- 
delphia. Absent  on  leave,  2d  Term,  1900-01;  1st  Term,  1901-2.  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  Ethics;  eighth  year. 

Hartman,  Edwin  Mitmau,    Lancaster. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1895,  1*9%)-  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1895, 1897.  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Ethics; 
first  year. 

Herman,  Murray  Blaine,       Kratzerville,  37 n  Lancaster  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Susquehanna  University,  1901).  Inorganic,  Organic,  Analytical  Chem- 
istry; first  3rear. 

Higgins,  Helen  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  1933  Mount  Vernon  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1901).    Zoology;  first  year. 

Hinke,  William  John,  Philadelphia,  3852  Cambridge  St. 

A.  B.  (Calvin  College,  1890).  Ursinus  Theol.  Sem.,  1892-1894.  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.,  1 894-1895.  Instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Ursinus  School  of  Theology, 
1895-to  date.    Assyrian,  Hebrew;  second  year. 

Hirzel,  Carl  Henry,  Philadelphia,  1800  N.  24  th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).     Hebrew;  first  year. 

Hoag,  Clarence  Gilbert,        Haverford. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1893;  Harvard,  1894,  1898).  Graduate  student,  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Zurich,  1894-1895;  Harvard,  1897-1898.  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Bates  College,  1898-1900.  Pennsylvania,  1901  to  date.  English  Litera- 
ture; first  year. 

Hockenberry,  John  Coulter,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (University  of  Indiana,  1899).  Student;  Jena,  September  to  March,  1894- 
1895.  Berlin,  March  and  April,  1895.  Auditor,  Pennsylvania,  1896-1898.  In- 
structor in  Pedagogy,  1900-1901.  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Sociology;  third 
year. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  4840  Hoopes  St. 

A.  B.  (Hiram  College,  1899).    Philosophy,  Psychology;  third  year. 

Howell,  Mary  Harrison,        Newark,  N.  J.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

A.  B.  (Wells  College,  1896).  Graduate  student  in  residence,  1897-1900.  Psy- 
chology. Philosophy,  Zoology.    Absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 

Hunter,  William  Henry,        Camden,  N.  J.,         [637  N.  3d  St.] 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).    Germanics;  first  year. 

Husik,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  616  Morris  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1897,  1899).   Philosophy,  Greek,  Latin;  fifth  year. 

Ingham,  Leslie  Howard,         Gambier,  Ohio,        3350  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Dartmouth,  1889).  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Kenyon  College,  1893  to 
date.    Absent  on  leave  from  Kenyon.    Chemistry;  first  year. 

Jacobs,  Charles  Michael,        North  Wales. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1895-1897.  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mount  Airy,  1896-1899.    European  History;  third  year. 
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Jewell,  Ross,  Parish,  N.  Y.,  472  N.  7th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Syracuse,  1897).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898.  Teacher 
Modern  languages  and  History,  Friends'  Academy,  I^ocust  Valley,  I<.  I., 
1898-1901.    English  literature,  English  Philology,  German;  second  year. 

Justice,  Anna,  Philadelphia,  5014  Parkside  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Vassar,  1901).    American  History;  first  year. 

Kammerer,  Alfred  Lewis,      St.  Louis,  Mo.,         Dorm.  391  Alumni. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Washington  University,  1900).  Inorganic,  Organic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry;  second  year. 

Kent,  Roland  Grubb,  Wilmington,  Del.,   [141 1  Van  Buren  St.] 

A.  B.,  B.  I,.,  M.  A.  (Swarthmore,  1895,  1896, 1898).  1899  to  January,  1902,  student, 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich  and  at  Athens,  Greece.  Greek,  Greek 
Archaeology,  I,atin;  first  year. 

Kirk,  Helen  Theodora,  Lansdowne.      — 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1892).     Political  Science;  first  year. 

Kollock,  Margaret  Roselyn,  Philadelphia,  1926  Spg.  Garden  St. 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1900).  European  History,  English;  first 
year. 

Kriebel,  Oscar  Schultz,  Pennsburg. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Oberlin,  1889,  1892).  Principal  Perkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg, 
Pa.,  1892  to  date.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1898,  1900-1901.  Peda- 
gogy, Philosophy,  Psychology;  third  year. 

Lee,  Francis  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  4721  Windsor  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Instructor  in  L,atin  and  Ancient  History,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia.    Latin,  Sanskrit,  Greek;  sixth  year. 

Levi,  Gershom  Benedict,        Philadelphia,  1127  Wharton  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).    Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Philosophy;  third  year. 

Lowther,  Hugh  Sears,  West  Taghkanic,     Wilmington,  Del. , 

N.  Y. ,  806  Van  Buren  St. 

A.  B.  (Syracuse,  1899).    Greek,  I^atin;  first  year. 

McClellan,  William,  Philadelphia,  4624  Chester  Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Instructor  in  Physics,  1899  to  date.  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics; second  year. 

McKenzie,  Fayette  Avery,     Lansdowne,  401  S.  22d  St. 

B.  S.  (Lehigh,  1895).  Taught  Modern  Languages  and  Social  Science,  Juniata 
College,  1897-1900.    Economics,  Sociology,  American  History;  second  year. 

McNeal,  Ira  Bennett,  Lock  Haven,  215  S.  33d  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1898).  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1899.  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Pedagogy,  ^99-1901.  Pedagogy,  American  History,  Economics. 
Absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 

Magee,  Charles  Moore,  Conshohocken. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).  Graduate  student,  1895-1897.  English  Literature, 
English  Philology,  Greek;  fourth  year. 

Martell,  Daniell  Ernest,         Philadelphia,  Dorm.  392  Alumni. 

A.  B.,  A,  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1898,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Romanic  Lan- 
guages, 1898-1899;  Fellow  do.,  1899-1900;  Student  in  residence,  February- June, 
1901.    Romanics,  German.    Absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 
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Meade,  Emily  Fogg,  Philadelphia,  46  N.  39th  St. 

A.  B   (University  ©f  Chicago,  1897).     Graduate  student  and  Fellow  In  Politic*! 
oC1o  noC'  Bryn  Mawr»  1897-1808.     Scholar  and  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Bryn  Miwr 
1898-1809.       Moore   Fellow   in   Sociology,   1899-1900.      Student   in   residence 
IQ00-1901.      Sociology,    Economics,    American   History.     Absent    on 
1901-1902. 

Merzbacher,  Isadore,  Reading,  3251  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Languages  1808- 
1899.     Indo-European  Philology,  Greek,  Latin;  fourth  year. 

Meyer,  John  Franklin,  Ardmore. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1894).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1897- 
Jan.,  1900.     Physics;  first  year. 

Miller,  Sarah  Pleis,  Philadelphia,  2009  N.  7th  St. 

B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
Zoology;  third  year. 

Moffatt,  James  Hugh  Cumberland,  Md. ,  201  Phillips  Brooks. 

Fleming,  Dorm. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1900).     English,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Montgomery,  James  Alan,     Philadelphia,  6806  Green  St.,   Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1887).    Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1887-1890.     Instructor  in 

Hebrew,  ibid.,  1888-1890.  Student,  Protestant  Epis.  Theol.  Sem.,  Philadelphia, 

1887-1890;  Univ.  of  Greifswald,  1890-1891;  of  Berlin,  1891-1892.    Instructor  in 

Hebrew,  Protestant  Epis.  Theol.  Sem.,  Philadelphia,  1899  to  date;  fifth  year. 

Morgan,  Fisher  Corlies,  Philadelphia,  U.  G.  I.  Bldg. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Law  Department,  1897-1899.  Admitted  to  the  Bar, 
1899.    Philosophy;  first  year. 

Murlin,  John  Raymond,         Collegeville. 

B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897;  Pennsylvania,  1901).  Instructor  in  Zoology 
and  Physiology,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1897-1898.  Graduate  student,  Pennsylvania, 
1898-1899,  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology,  1899-1901,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Ursinus  College.  (Returns  to  undertake  certain  special  work  in  Chem- 
istry). 

Myers,  Albert  Cook,  Swarthmore. 

B.  L.,M.  L.  (Swarthmore,  1898,  1901).  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1898-1901. 
American  History,  European  History;  first  year. 

Myers,  Ralph  Emerson,         Akron.  Ohio,  3330  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1901).  Electro-Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry; 
first  year. 

Nelson,  James  Allen,  Urbana,  Ohio.  3818  Locust  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Kenyon  College,  1898).    Zoology,  Botany;  third  year. 

Nicolay,  Clara  Leonora,         Philadelphia,  59  High  St.,  Gtn. 

L-  I*.  A.  (University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland,  1898).  A.  M.  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1901.)  Student,  Victoria  Lyceum,  Berlin,  Germany,  1882-1885.  Uni. 
versity  College,  Nottingham,  England,  1889-1897.  Student,  University 
Correspondence  College  Cambridge,  England,  1894-1896.  Romanics,  Latin, 
Germanics;  third  year. 

Notz,  William  Frederick,       Watertown,  Wis.,   2963  Richmond  St. 

A.  B.  (Northwestern,  1899).  Student,  Seminary  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  1896- 
1897;  1898-1900.     B.  D.  1900.     Assyrian,  Arabic,  Hebrew;  second  year. 
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Owen,  Daniel  Edward,  Philadelphia,  "The Sherwood,"  38th 

and  Chestnut  Sts. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bowdoin,  1889,  1892).    English;  third  year. 

Parry,  Bllwood  Comly,  Wyncote. 

B.  L.,  M.  L-  (Swarthmore,  1897,  1900).  Fellow,  Swarthmore,  1898-1899.  Student, 
winter  semester,  Berlin,  1898-1899;  spring  semester,  Munich,  1899.  Assistant 
in  German,  1900  to  date.  Germanic  Literature,  Germanic  Philology,  Eng- 
lish Philology;  third  year. 

Phillips,  Everett  Frank] in,   Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  3717  Spiuce  St. 
A.  B.  (Allegheny  College,  1899).     Zoology,  Botany;  first  year. 

Phillips,  Orville  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  438  Queen  Lane,  Gtn. 

Ph.  B.  (Simpson  College,  1890).  Graduate  student,  1891-1892,  University  of 
Kansas;  Professor  Biology,  Southwestern  Kansas  College,  1892-1894 ;  do., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1894  to  date.  While  on  leave  of  absence 
from  U.  S.  C,  1896-1807,  Fellow  in  Hygiene,  Pennsylvania.  Worked  at  the 
Marine  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  summer  1892;  Woods' 
Holl,  1896, 1897.  Instructor  in  Botany,  1900  to  date.  Botany,  Zoology,  Peda- 
gogy; second  year. 

Preston,  Helen  Gertrude,       Philadelphia,  2312  Poplar  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Cornell,  1898).     European  History,  Latin;  fourth  year. 

Randels,  George  Basil,  West  Unity,  O.,       146  N.  20th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Alma  College,  1900).     Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Reeve,  Rachel  Cooper,  Camden,  N.  J.,         [640  Cooper  St.] 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1900).    English;  first  year. 

Rex,  Percival  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  421  S.  43d  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).  Graduate  student,  1898-1901.  American  History, 
English  History,  Sociology.    Absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 

Ridington,  William  Rich-      Philadelphia,  2516  N.  25th  St. 

ards, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.  (Princeton,  1891,  1894;  Boston  University,  1895).     Philoso- 
phy, Ethics;  second  year. 

Roberts,  Owen  Josephus,      Philadelphia,  1328  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.,  LL.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1898).  Fellow,  Department  of  Uw,  1899- 
1900;  Lecturer,  ibid.,  1 900-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  ibid.,  190 1  to  date. 
Philosophy,  Ethics;  first  year. 

Rohrbach,  Jacob  Hartman,    Philadelphia,  3129  N.  13th  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1887).    Pedagogy,  Philosophy,  Psych ology;*fifth  year. 

Roray,  Nelson  Lawrence,       Palmyra,  N.  J. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1895).     Mathematics;  second  year. 

Runk,  Louis  Barcroft,  Philadelphia,  20  S.  21st  St. 

A.  B.,  LL.  B.  (Yale,  1893;  Pennsylvania,  1896).  Philosophy,  Ethics;  second  year. 
Savage,  Henry  Chauncey,      Philadelphia,  1223  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1879).  Partial  student,  Pennsylvania,  1897-1899.  Mineralogy;  third 
year. 

Schoch,  Parke,  Philadelphia,  2033  Park  A  v. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lafayette,  1888,  1891).  Graduate  student,  one  term,  1898-1899. 
Economics;  second  year. 
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Scott,  George  Winfield,         Philadelphia,  3719  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Inland  Stanford,  1896).     Graduate   student,  Cornell 
1898-99  (Four Quarters);  Summer  Quarter,  1900;  Graduate   stud< 
cal  Science,    Columbia,  1899-1900;  Fellow  in    Political  Bcie 
with   leave  of  absence  for  work  in  I^aw  School.  University  of  P 
1900-1901.     Student,  I^aw  School,   University  of  Pennsylvania,    1900  to  date' 
Assistant  in   Public  Law,  1901  to  date.     Political  Science,  American  History 
first  year. 

Seipt,  Allen  Anders,  Norristown,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Graduate  student,  April-June,  1901.  Germanics' 
first  year. 

Shearman,  Margaret  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.,  [1600  W.  7th  St.] 
A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1895).    Sociology;  first  year. 

Simon,  Florence,  Philadelphia,  1723  Monument  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Temple  College,  1901).    Botany;  first  year. 

Smith,  Alfred  Morton,  Jenkintown. 

B.  S.     (Pennsylvania,  1901).    Philosophy;  first  year. 

Smith,  Burnett,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.  427,  Baldwin. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1900).  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology; 
second  year. 

Speicher,  John  Calvin,  Philadelphia,  715  Sloan  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).     Psychology,  Philosophy,  Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Stover,  Emma,  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  3913  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.     (University  of  Denver,  1899).    English;  first  year. 

Taggart,  Walter  Thomas,       Philadelphia,  Dorm.  20  S. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1896  to 
date.    Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Mineralogy;  fifth  year. 

Taite,  Samuel  Slee,  Philadelphia,  4708  Windsor  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1884).  Inorganic,  Organic,  Analytical  Chemistry;  first 
year. 

Todd,  Henry  Arnold,  Swarthmore. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1891).    Latin;  first  year. 

Turner,  Arthur  Bertram,         Baltimore,  Md.,       1809  N.  15th  St. 

A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1892).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  October,  1892, 
to  Februaiy,  1893;  1899-iQoo;  do.,  Pennsylvania,  February,  1896,  to  June,  1897; 
1898-1899,  1900-1901.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Temple  College,  1895  to  date 
(including  absence  on  leave),  1899-1900.  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics; 
absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 

Twitmyer,  Edwin  Burket,      Philadelphia,  Dorm.    57  Memorial. 

Ph.  B.  (Lafayette,  1896).  Instructor  in  Psychology,  1897-date.  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  Pedagogy;  absent  on  leave,  1901-1902. 

Vedder,  Edward  Bright,  t       Chester. 

Ph.  B.  (Rochester,  1898).    Zoology;  fourth  year. 

Wagenseller,  Benjamin         Selinsgrove,  2623  South  St. 

Meade, 
A.B.    (Bucknell,  1895).    Partial  student  in  Chemistry,  1900-1901.    Inorganic, 
Organic  Chemistry,  Mineralogy;  first  year. 
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Waldo,    Edward   Harden-     Philadelphia,  5709  Ashland  Ave. 

bergh, 

A.  B.  (Amherst,  1888).  M.  E.  (Cornell,  1890).  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania,  1894  to  date.    Chemistry;  third  year. 

Walton,  Mabel  L,  N.  Adams,  Mass.,    2019  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Smith,  1894).    Germanics;  third  year. 

Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  Dorm.  10  Bodine. 

Cert.  Fin.  and  Econ.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1896,1899).  Economics,  Political 
Science,  American  History;  absent  on  leave. 

Weber,  Samuel  Edwin,  North  Wales. 

Ph.  B.     (Lafayette,  1901).    Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Whitaker,  Lemuel,  Philadelphia,  4269  Viola  St. 

A.B.,  A.  M.  (Columbia,  1881,  1894).  English  Literature,  English  Philology, 
Italian;    eighth  year. 

Williams,  Jacob  Paul  Jones,  Swarthmore. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1898,  1899).  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  1899- 
1901.    Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Willis,  Clarence  Addison,      Philadelphia,  1625  Master  St. 

M.  E.  (Stevens  Institute,  1889).  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  1893- 
1894.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Girard  College,  1894  to  date.  Mathematics; 
fourth  year. 

Wyman,  Levi  Parker,  Skowhegan,  Me.,    1350  S.  46th  St. 

A.  B.  (Colby,  1896).  'Inorganic,  Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry;  second  year. 

Young,  Clarence  Andrew,     Cedarville,  O.,         3621  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Cedarville  College,  1900,  Pennsylvania,  1901).  Sociology,  Economics, 
American  History;  first  year. 

AUDITORS. 

Bagg,  Jessie  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  14 16  Ritner  St. 

Pedagogy. 

Balderston,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  do.  140  N.  16th  St. 

Physics. 

Chace,  Robert  Arnold,  Chicago,  111.  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

Philosophy. 

Connor,  Hiram  Blackstone,  Philadelphia,  2062  Auburn  St. 

Economics. 

Cooper,  Milton  Conard,  do.  1447  Venango  St. 

Pedagogy,  Philosophy.  # 

Deininger,  Harry  George,  do.  21 19  Master  St. 

Psychology. 

Fox,  Agnes  May,  do.  433  Christian  St. 

Pedagogy. 


Name. 


STUDENTS. 
Residence. 
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Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay,         Philadelphia, 
Economics. 

Kerns,  Morey  Vansant,  do. 

Philosophy. 

Long,  William  John,  do. 

Romanics. 

Prichard,  Mary  Frothing-  do. 

ham, 
English. 

Roberts,  Norman,  M.  D.,  do. 

Shroy,  John  Lincoln,  do. 

Pedagogy,  Philosophy,  English  Literature. 

Stotesbury,  Herbert,  Philadelphia, 

Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology. 

Walker,  James,  Jr.,  do. 

Sociology. 

Weeks,  Stephen  Merrill,  D.  D.  S.,  do. 


Wolfe,  Lauren  Pettebone, 
Arabic. 


do. 


City  A'Mi 
Iioo  Ellsworth  St. 

158  Richmond  St. 

2254  N.  iSth-St. 


128  W.  Washington 
Lane,  Gtn. 


4820  Baltimore  Ave. 
1608  Diamond  St. 

Dorm.  116  Foerderer. 
706  S.  Broad  St. 

1829  Chestnut  St. 
19th  and  Titan  Sts. 


SUMMARY. 

Senior,  University  and  Honorary  Fellows 10 

Students 160 

Auditors 17 


Total 187 
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